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Make It Your “War Bread” 


You may not go to the trenches, but 
you will want to do your bit in preventing 
waste of the great food staples. You can 
do this by dem: inding a larger per cent. of 
whole wheat grain in bread and breakfast 
foods. The real ‘‘war bread’? must contain 
the entire wheat grain—every particle of 
oluten and mineral salts that are so neces- 
sary to the well-balanced ration; also the 
outer bran coat that is so useful in keeping 
the bowels healthy and active. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 


is 100 per cent. whole wheat. It 1s there- 
fore the real “‘war bread.’’ The whole 
wheat grain is the most perfect food given 
to man. It contains every element the 
human body needs to build healthy tissue 
and furnish energy for the day’s work. 

. Iwo or three of these 
crisp, brown loaves of Shred- 
ded Wheat with milk and 
sliced bananas, peaches, or 
other fruits, make a nourish- 


ing, strengthening, satisfying 
meal at a cost of a few cents. 





Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
































HEART ON HER LIP AND SOUL WITHIN HER EYES"—Byron 


Painted for Harper’s Magazine by Marion Powers 
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oy N their very first morn- 
at a 

ing in Paris, General 
Pershing and the mem- 
» bers of his staff came to 





i. the Invalides. When 
CNT " they were looking at 
OR 


2a the sarcophagus of Na- 
poleon I noticed that there were tears 
in the eyes of the Americans. This was 
not altogether Anglo-Saxon, perhaps, but 
we who saw their emotion felt our hearts 
leap with joy. The corner-stone of the 
l'ranco-American alliance must be sym- 
pathetic understanding. The Americans 
are very practical people, and we F — 
know that they will bring to our aid ¢ 

wealth of common sense and porte Fe 
ability and applied science. But they 
bring us more than that. The affection 
not ashamed or reluctant to 


they are 
show means more to us than material 
aid. Here was the token of it. Instead 


of hurrying out to General Headquar- 
ters, the Americans came first to the 
Invalides to pay their respects to the 
memory of Napoleon. 

I like to interpret American admira- 
tion for Napoleon in the practical way 
General Pershing and his staff are 
soldiers by profession, and Napoleon 
means to them the great soldier rather 
than the Emperor of the French. They 
appreciate and understand Napoleon be- 
cause they have the offensive mentality. 
Europeans, transplanted in new worlds, 
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possess universally and to an unlimited 
degree the offensive mentality. The way 


the Canadians and Australians have 
fought shows that. We need the of- 
fensive mentality very sorely. The Ger- 


mans do not possess the offensive men- 
tality more than ourselves and our 
allies; but unity of command, as well as 
superior preparation, enabled them to 
keep the offensive in their hands during 
the first critical stages of the war. The 
map of Europe to-day shows what an 
advantage this has been to them. Dur- 
ing the past year the superiority both 
in effectives and material has passed 
from the Germans to us. But we have 
not yet been able to profit in any large 
measure from this fact. Why? Because 
we have not yet fully grasped the sig- 
nificance of the remarkable revolution 
this war has wrought in the methods 
and necessities of carrying on an offen- 
sive. 

I am very glad to be asked by Har- 
per’s Magazine to write for the American 
public a non-technical article upon the 
new problems of the offensive. For here 
we have the only hope of an afiirmative 
answer to our great que stion—how are 
we going to carry the war to a successful 
conclusion? 

During the first fifteen years of the 
twentieth century Europe was alive to 
the probability of a general war. In 
almost every country military service 

Brothers. All Rights Reserved. 
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was obligatory and universal, and the 
number of young men under arms 1n- 
creased yearly. More men were follow- 
ing the profession of arms as a career 
than at any time in the history of the 
world. The problems of military strat- 
egy and tactics and of military prepa- 
ration commanded the best brains of 
the nations now at war. On sea as 
well as on land, these problems were 
being examined from every possible an- 
gle, and the evolution of industry and 
transportation was kept constantly in 
mind. Military and naval experts 
seized upon new inventions, and studied 
them from the standpoint of their pos- 
sible effect upon the conditions of carry- 
ing on war. As far as we 
nothing was neg- 
lected. We had 
the beneht, too, 
of being able to 
study in actual 
practice the 
modifications 
necessitated by 


could see, 


new inventions 
and the remark- 
able develop- 
ment of industry 
and methods of 
transportation 
and communt- 
cation. There 
were the Span- 
ish-American 
War, the Boer 
War, the Russo- 
Japanese War, 
the Turko- 
Italian War, and 
the two Balkan 
wars. It would 
take a lifetime to 











war we are waging to-day? One can 
say categorically—no! Otherwise there 
would have been victors and vanquished 
long before now. 

We who took part in the Battle of the 
Marne felt instinctively that France was 
saved in the second week of September, 
1914. But—we can confess it frankly 
now—our instinct would not have 
proved right had Germany been much 
better prepared to wage offensive war- 
fare under the new conditions than we 
were. Fortunately for us, Germany’s 
vision was as limited as ours. Although 
she had been preparing her coup for a 
whole generation, Germany failed to 
crush us. Her preparation was stu- 
pendous—but she had not prepared in 
the right way. 
Nor had we or 
any other bellig- 
erent. The Ger- 
mans could not 
break through 
the intrenched 
positions from 
Arras to the sea, 
that barred their 
way to Calais. 
Nor, by the same 
token, could we 
follow up our 
victory of the 
Marne, and 
drive the Ger- 
mans out of their 
intrenched posi- 
tions on the 
Aisne. The 
Battle of the 
Marne was the 
end of an epoch 
in military his- 
tory, and the 

















read what has = anime Rattle of the 
been written MAP OF THE VILLAGE OF AILLES Yser was the be- 
about war in the The section corresponds to that chown in the following ginning of a new 
pe riod from photograph epoch. Ger- 


1595 to 1914. 

And yet in all the mass of published 
material—I might even go further, and 
say in the archives of the war depart- 
ments of Europe and America—what 
was there to indicate that critics and 
General Staffs were prophets? Did any 
belligerent nation have the knowledge 
and vision to prepare for the kind of 


many’s failure to 
win the war was not demonstrated by 
the Marne alone. The handwriting on 
the wall was visible only after Germany’s 
lack of success in the Battle of the Yser, 
the first offensive of the new epoch. 
Since then the war on the western front 
has been practically a stalemate. 
From November, 1914, to June, 1917, 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF THE VILLAGE OF AILLES TAKEN FROM AN ARMY AEROPLANE 


we have passed through a drastic revo- 
lution in methods of offensive warfare. 
Our offensives and the enemy offensives 
have up to now had the same result—a 
few kilometers gained, a few prisoners 
taken, at the price of appalling losses. 
Flanders, Champagne, Soissons, Verdun, 
the Somme, Hindenburg’s “‘genial”’ re- 
treat, and even the joint Anglo-French 
offensive of April, 1917, on which we 
placed so many hopes and for which we 
made what we thought was adequate 
preparation — not one of these move- 
ments brought either side within sight of 
a decisive victory. 

The experience has been bitter, and it 


has been very costly—far too costly, alas! 
It would be foolish to try to make out 
that we have not paid for our experience 
as dearly as the Germans. Why should 
we belittle the sacrifice, why should we 
refuse to appreciate the glorious effort, 
of those who fell in the various offensives 
that we have undertaken? 

The American army, taking a place 
beside us on the western front, will have 
the benefit of our dearly purchased ex- 
perience. How many men, how much 
useless effort, will be spared them! We, 
after three years, are just beginning to 
realize what not to do. When the 
British sent over their large army they 
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were able to proht by what we had 
learned in the first year. Now the 
\mericans will profit by what the British 
have learned in the 
and second Champagne offen- 


and ourselves 
Somme 
sives. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
fact that the British General Staff and 
our own General Staff, and the ofh- 
cers in the feld, have built up entirely 
new methods of offensive warfare. We 
have had to find our slowly, and 
what progress we have made in the 
knowledge of how to most effec- 
tively with the conditions that confront 
us has not been made without periods of 
discouragement and perplexity. Our 
enemies have had to travel the same 
They have learned much from us 
and we have learned much from them. | 
think there has been in this war a greater 
willingness and a greater opportunity to 
proht by the successes and failures of 
opponents than in any war in history. 

The opposing forces have dug them- 
selves into intrenched positions all along 
the battle front, and they are expending 


way 


cope 


road. 
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THEIR SHELTER TO THE BATTERY 


all their ingenuity as well as all thei 
energy in defending their lines. In con- 
sidering the offensive, there is no longer 
question of beating the enemy in the 
open field or of surrounding his armies 
or laying siege to his strong places. He 
has to be driven from one trench afte: 
another, always back, back, until he has 
lost so heavily in men and cannon that 
he will have to sue for peace. Since the 
Germans hold a portion of northern 
France and almost all of Belgium, to the 
liberation of which our honor is pledged, 
the task of taking and keeping the of- 
fensive is imposed upon us. In spite of 
all our disappointments and disillusion- 
ments, we have a well-founded belief 
in the possibility of accomplishing this 
task and of bringing Germany to her 
knees by our military measures, for we 
now possess the advantages that were 
hers at the beginning of the war—larget 
armies and superior armaments. Since 
the United States has joined the En- 
tente coalition, our financial backing, our 
resources, our reserves of men, are un- 
limited. On the other hand, Germany, 
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HOW BATTLES ARE 


cut off from the material and moral 
support of the outside world, is gradually 
being brought to exhaustion. 

But conhdence in our ability to ac- 
complish the task will not win the war. 
We must realize the magnitude of the 
task, and assemble and put into action 
the means for carrying it to a successful 
end. What is more (and here | speak 
particularly for France, which has suf- 
fered most), we cannot afford to throw 
our men any longer like straw into the 
furnace—nor can we afford to squander 
resources just because we have the abil- 
ity to call them into play. For we have 
to think of the future and not destroy 
ourselves in destroying our enemies. 


THE ROLE OF THE INFANTRY 

I speak first of the infantry because, 
in spite of the revolution that has been 
wrought by modern science, the chief 
role in everything that is done in this 
world is played by men working to- 
gether. The forces that we have created 
by our brains are not a substitute for 
our own efforts, individually and collec- 
tively. hey enable us only to do more 
than we would otherwise have done. 
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They are not substitutes; they are ac- 
cessories. They would be substitutes in 
warfare only if one side alone employed 
them. Employed by both sides, they 
neutralize each other, and we fall back 
upon man power as the final and de- 
cisive element. 

Those who are not actually engaged 
in the new warfare think that it con- 
sists in long periods of stagnation, with 
an occasional local action here and there, 
and a rare offensive movement on a 


large scale. The daily bulletins issued 
by the armies lend color to this impres- 
sion. It is, however, wholly wrong. 


Trench warfare is a continuous battle 
that will not end until the armistice is 
signed. On the front there is always 
fring, there is always fighting. ‘The 
artillery has no rest night or day; the 
infantry, never ceasing its vigil, exposed 
all the time to shell fire and sniping, 
plies the shovel and the pick, with arms 
at hand to repel or attack. ‘This has 
taught us to make the unit battalions 
instead of divisions or regiments, and to 
exert every effort to avoid daily losses 
from needless and thoughtless exposure, 
and to get the day’s work accomplished 
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by division of labor that will keep the 
men in condition for the test that may 
come at any moment. 

It is by battalion that sectors are 
occupied, by battzlion that offensive 
movements are carried on, by battalion 
that small operations are organized. The 
othcer who commands a battalion does 
not have to think about tactical and 


strategic problems, but he is the chief 


reliance of the General Staff in the execu- 
tion of an offensive movement. If we 
want to understand how an offensive is 
prepared and carried out—in a word, 
how war is being fought in the autumn 
of 1917, the role of the infantry must be 
treated from the standpoint of the bat- 
talion. A sector is that portion of the 
front lines occupied by a_ battalion. 
The battalions are the units. When a 
battalion moves up to relieve another 
battalion the problem of the organiza- 
tion of the sector confronts the com- 
manding othcer of the battalion. From 
the moment the order is given to move 
forward to occupy a sector until the 
battalion is brought back for rest, the 
responsibilities and duties of the com- 
manding ofhcer are as great and as 
onerous as those of his superiors. He is 
like the foreman in industrial life—con- 
stantly at it, responsible for what the 
men under him are doing, responsible to 
them as well as to the men higher up. 
He has to think of everything, carry a 
dozen different things at one time in his 
head, and be ready for any emergency. 
He must keep his men in good moral 
and physical condition by a just division 
of labor and by looking after their food 
and their safety. Psychologist, patholo- 
gist, ¢ carpenter, builder, engineer, cook, 
physician, scout, judge, father—get all 
these professions together, none of which 
are learned at St.-Cyr, and you have a 
good chef de bataillon. 

The organization of a sector consists 
of: (a) accessory defenses (élements de 
tranchée) which are made to arrest and 
retard the enemy advancing under fire 
of the defense; (4) first line of surveil- 
lance, occupied by very few men, from 
which all ground in front can be well 
seen; (c) line of resistance, occupied 
very strongly, which must be defended, 
in principle, whatever happens; (d) lines 
of support, which contain here and there 


strongly organized centers that can be 
defended while lines in the rear are being 


organized. ‘These successive lines are 
connected by errr trenches 
(boyaux). The boyaux serve primarily 


for protecting the soldiers going forward 
or coming from the front lines, the trans- 
mission of ammunition and food, the 
evacuation of wounded, and the passage 
of officers on their rounds. But at the 
moment of an attack, if the enemy has 
broken through one or more lines, the 
boyaux can be used also as defensive 
trenches, and are extremely useful in 
subjecting the enemy to a flanking frre. 
All the lines of trenches, as well as the 
centers of resistance on the line of sup- 
port and the boyaux, are now protected 
by a prodigality of barbed-wire en- 
glements. ‘The parallel trenches, as far 
as is possible, are dug in zigzag form, 
following the old principle of fortifica- 
tion, not only in order to subject the 
attackers to cross fire, but also to enable 
the defenders to hold a portion of the 
trench more readily, if the enemy breaks 
through at any point. Just before a 
gener al offensive movement steps are 
dug in the wall of the trench nearest the 
enemy, to facilitate the climbing out of 
the attacking forces, and the boyaux are 
widened so that reinforcements and mu- 
nitions can pass rapidly. 

The accessory defenses depend en- 
tirely upon the nature of the ground that 
lies in front of the first line of surveil- 
lance, and this consideration dictates 
also how strongly it is advisable to oc- 
cupy élements de tranchée. The first line 
of surveillance cannot always be a con- 
tinuous line. Sometimes it means only 
a little post here and there. Watchers 
(guetteurs) must be on the gui vive in the 
first line night and day. With adequate 
artillery preparation, it is always pos- 
sible for the enemy to occupy the 
élements de tranchée and the premiére 
ligne. When one reads in the bulletins 
of the capture of these two advanced 
lines, the same or a following bulletin 
generally states that a counter attack 
has driven out the invaders. An offen- 
sive movement can be considered as 
serious only when the line of resistance, 
where the defenders are well dug in, 
has been carried. ‘This line, too, can 
be smothered by heavy artillery. As 
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KEPT UNDER 


we fight to-day, a big offensive is 
launched only after the line of resistance 
is supposed to be wholly destroyed, and 
the line of support subjected to a de- 
moralizing shelling, which continues 
during the offensive. The line of sup- 
port, occupied by entire companies, to 
whom reinforcements can be sent with- 
out delay, 1 is where the attac king forces, 
if the artillery preparation has been 
sufficient, begin to suffer their first seri- 
ous losses. The centers of resistance, 
villages and concrete forts, where exist- 
ing buildings cannot be utilized, pour a 
deadly machine-gun fire upon the at- 
tackers. 

Under these conditions one might 
think that the infantry, constantly ex- 
posed to annihilation, has to play a 
passive role—at least in the first three 
lines. What can be done against a 
crushing artillery fre? Nothing can be 
done in the sector or sectors upon which 
the enemy concentrates his fire. But 
we must remember that there never will 
be enough cannon and enough ammuni- 


BALLOONS THE 
CONSTANT 


ENEMY'S 
SURVEILLANCE 


tion to batter down the first and second 
positions, and keep shelling during the 
attack the lines of support, for more 
than a few kilometers at a time. Even 
within the few kilometers chosen for a 
concentration of fire, we have learned 
that millions of shells do not create 
everywhere equally great ravages and 
equally favorable openings for the at- 
tackers. Consequently, while some sec- 
tors are doomed to destruction, others 
remain to take the enemy on the flank 
as he pours through the holes his artil- 
lery has made. This is true of offensives 
on a large scale as well as of local opera- 
tions. Hence it is of a prime importance 
for each sector to keep in contact with 
the neighboring sectors, to be ready at 
any moment to go to the aid of a threat- 
ened sector, or to help surround enemy 
forces that have advanced too far. The 
battalion commanders are in touch with 
their neighbors on both sides and with 
the higher command in the rear. If this 
contact be never lost, it is always pos- 
sible for the commanders of groups of 
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units, on up to General Headquarters, 

know what is happening, and to di- 
rect operations in the ensemble. 

\t this point one may ask why I have 
started in to describe an offensive move- 
ment by talking about defensive — gani- 
zation. This is e asily unde rstood if one 
realizes that offensive warfare means 
now—unfortunately !—no more than the 
moving of a few sectors forward a few 
kilometers. The success of this limited 
biting into the enemy lines depends upon 
the rapid organization of the ground 
taken. The battalion commanders can 
tolerate no moment of repose, no matter 
how exhausted their soldiers may be. 
Hesitation, bungling, slowness, are fatal. 
For very soon new enemy batteries will 
enter into action, and violent counter- 
attacks to gain the lost ground must be 
expected. So every offensive implies a 
defensive. If the officers and men who 
attack are not able to organize without 
delay the ground they have won, not 
only will they be subjected to a heavy 
bombardment before they have dug 
themselves in, but they will be forced to 
defend themselves in positions inferior 
to ones they have left. With artillery 
conditions such as they are, the infantry 
is able to conquer ground with slight 
losses; but, by the same token, holding 
the ground won necessitates sacrifices. 

For taking the offensive, then, the 
first training for officers and men is in 
organizing defensively a sector, and in 
learning how to keep in touch with the 
sectors on both sides and with the higher 
command in the rear. The use of pick 


and shovel is as important as that of 


rifle and bayonet and grenade. Learn- 
ing how to avoid needless exposure, how 
to go back and forth in the boyaux at 
night, and huw to bring up supplies, 
must be followed by instruction in the 
study of the enemy ground in front. 
Space forbids me even to mention the 
numerous signs of enemy activity that a 
good watcher can detect. Surprises are 
now practically impossible, and some of 
the best help given to the artillery in 
warding off enemy attacks and in pre- 
paring the ground for offensives has 
come from information of simple sol- 
diers, telephoned back by chefs de batail- 
lon who kept “on the job” with their 
men twenty-four hours in the day. 


Then follows the preparation of the 
soldiers, morally and technically, for an 
offensive movement. At the beginning 
of the war, raw soldiers who had never 
faced shell fire were thrown into action 
without the slightest preparation. We 
had to do it, although it was unfair to 
the men, for there was no other way to 
save France. Since the war has become 
a guerre de tranchée, it 1s possible to con- 
sider the psychology of the soldier. No 
matter how courageous and resourceful 
a man may be, he needs a progressive 
training to face death and to know how 
to think and act under fre. In the ex- 
citement of the actual forward move- 
ment, when men are fighting side by 
side, all may go well enough. But indi- 
vidual effort is required of the soldier 
after mass effort has won the ground. 
There comes the moment when men are 
separated in little groups, or find them- 
selves alone. That is the critical mo- 
ment in which the fruit of victory has 
to be reaped. Soldiers must be trained 
in such a way that they will be able to 
take full advant: age of that moment. 

This training 1s gained by the pro- 
gressive use of the soldiers of the bat- 
talion in minor ope rations immediately 
in front of their sector. Under the pre- 
text of carrying messages, they are sent 
in couples from one point to another 
in front lines. They learn how to use 
the boyaux, how to pass from shelter to 
shelter in exposed places, how to find 
their way in the dark, and become famil- 
iar with the system of orga anization of 
advanced defenses. Then, if there is a 
“no man’s land” between their sector 
and the enemy trenches, they can be 
sent out into the open to build gtpow 
de tranchée and listening-posts, to put 
up and repair barbed wire, and- denis 
now—to act as sentinels to protect 


others who are working thus in front of 


the sector. Next they go out in small 
groups for patrol and reconnoitering 
duty. This familiarizes them with the 
kind of country through which they 
must pass when the offensive is ordered, 
and they become expert in seizing upon 
everything that affords shelter and pro- 
tection. The final step in training for 
the offensive is participation in raids 
(coups de main). Raids are not made 
upon the initiative of the chef de batail- 
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lon. They are ordered from head- 
quarters, but the carrying out of the 


operation is left to the commanders of 


the sectors. Raids always have in view 
the general objects of making the enemy 
nervous, putting him off the scent, and 
him to expend his 
ammunition. Often there is a particular 
object of spoiling some plan the enemy 
is suspected of being about to carry out, 
reconnoitering to see if he has a plan 


causing uselessly 


on foot, or capturing and destroying a 
minenwerfer, a machine-gun position, an 
annoying élement de tranchée, or an ad- 
observation post. Raids 
are welcomed by the chef de bataillon. 
hey keep up the fighting spirit of his 
men, and, above all, they give him the 
opportunity to choose for the work men 
who need the final training for the 
offensive acquaintance with hand-to- 
hand fighting with bayonet or knife or 
revolver, handling and facing grenades, 
machine-guns, liquid fires, and gases, 
passing into and across barbed wire, 
enemy trenches, and other obstacles, 
looking out and warding off sudden 


vantageous 
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flanking fire attacks, and undergoing 
artillery bombardment in the open. 
Preparation for the offensive never 
ends. It is not our American friends 
alone, coming fresh to the battle-helds of 
Europe, who have to go through this 
training. New men are being constantly 
brought to the front in the French and 
British armies. From the depots in the 
rear recruits are received, and 
conditions change so rapidly in a few 
months that men who have been evacu- 
ated sick or wounded, when they return 
to their old regiments, have to go 
through a new period of training. They 
have forgotten much, and there are new 
tricks to learn. They need also to get 
hardened once more to pick and shovel, 


being 


and to pass again progressively through 
the ordeal of being shelled. 

The four stages of the offensive are: 
(1) when the artillery bombardment is 
deemed sufficient, the the 
assault are brought up into the sectors 
opposite their objective; (2) the artil- 
lery concentrates its fre upon the first 
enemy line—at a moment that has been 


troops for 
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fixed the infantry advances from its 
trenches in successive lines and marches 
forward; (3) at that same moment the 
artillery fire moves forward equally—it 
is an advancing wall of steel, followed 
immediately by the infantry who enter 
into the enemy lines right behind shells; 
(4) when the objectives have been at- 
tained, or when farther advance be- 
comes impossible, the organization 
against the enemy’s counter-fre and 
counter-attack begins immediately. For 
the first and fourth stages the experience 
gained in the sectors ought to enable the 
battalions to do what is required of them 
without a hitch. 

lhe second and third stages, which 
constitute the execution of the attack, 
will pass off smoothly if three conditions 
have been fulfilled: the men must be 
told what they are expected to accom- 
plish and become familiar with the 
ground over which they will pass; the 
artillery must be able to live up to its 
program, both as regards the prelim- 
inary bombardment of objectives and 
the progressive advancement of the cur- 
tain of fire on schedule time after the 
attack has started; and the infantry 
must keep right along behind the artil- 
lery fre. 

Before the attack the ground between 
the sector and the objective is carefully 
studied by means of maps and by per- 
sonal observation, not only by the ofh- 
cers, but also by the men of the bat- 
talions. The artillery fire, directed by 
aeroplanes, may have been concen- 
trated upon the front to be stormed for 
several days. ‘The aeroplanes and the 
advance posts note, as closely as they 
possibly can, the effect of the artillery 
fre. The changes wrought by the bom- 
bardment are wirelessed and telephoned 
back to Divisional Headquarters, where 
cartographers change every few hours 
the mz ips of the enemy lines according to 
the indications thus given them. At 
the moment of the attack the troops of 
assault have seen maps and photographs 
only a few hours old. Added to this 
information from headquarters, they 
have their own knowledge, from long 
study and constant observation, of just 
what obstacles are to be met on their 
particular route toward the objective. 
So thoroughly do the men know the 


ground to be traversed, each trench and 
center of resistance, each machine-gun 
emplacement, that they can go ahead in 
the dark with confidence. They have 
been informed also, as far as is humanly 
possible, just where the artillery may 
not have destroyed barbed wire and 
where machine-gun centers are supposed 
to remain intact. ‘The ofhcers of the 
sector have in their hands a time-table, 
which is rigidly adhered to, stating ex- 
actly when the artillery will advance its 
fire. So they know how fast to go to 
follow directly upon the heels of the 
shells. ‘This is of prime importance, for 
if the march is not regulated in such a 
way as to follow from seventy-five to a 
hundred yards behind the artillery fre, 
the enemy will have time to come out 
of his dugouts, rig up mitrailleuses, and 
defend his line of support and centers of 
resistance. Trenches must be entered 
and centers of resistance surrounded 
immediately after the artillery fire has 
passed on—or there is no hope of success. 

The formation for the assault is a 
series of waves (vagues) which leave the 
trenches successively from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty yards apart. Where 
there is reason to believe that the artil- 
lery cannot have completely demolished 
the first two enemy lines of trenches, it 
is frequently deemed advisable to send 
expert riflemen, either separately a few 
feet apart, or in groups, as the first line 
of assault. These have a better chance, 
at less risk, than solid lines, to silence 
what resistance may be encountered in 
the first trenches. But as the artillery 
can now be counted upon to do its work 
thoroughly, the waves of assault are 
generally formed from the start of men 
who march elbow to elbow. In each 
line there is a mixture of specialists— 
lassoers, bomb-throwers, machine-gun 
and trench-cannon crews. 

We have spoken of the artillery prepa- 

ration, under the- present conditions, as 
assuring the possibility of the advance 
of the infantry without great loss, and 
a very recent offensive, which won 
the Wyschaete-Messines salient, has 
demonstrated the possibility of com- 
plete success in this. However, it must 
be always borne in mind that every- 
thing cannot be expected to go well 
everywhere, and that not only machine- 
































RAILROAD TRACKS 


pical example of camouflas The rails are here beit 


gun nests, but also concealed batteries 
may in places escape destruction and 
enter into action before the objective of 
the assault is reached. There is always 
danger, unless it is a salient that is being 
stormed, of flanking fire and attacks. 
We have not yet come to the point cf 
overwhelming superiority in_ artillery 
and aeroplanes where we can assure our 
troops of assault protection until the 
moment of counter-fre and counter- 
attack. Hence the necessity still re- 
mains, during the second and _ third 
stages of the offensive, of keeping the 
lines moving, no matter what unex- 
pected resistance may develop, and of 
assuring adequate reinforcements. 
THE ROLE OF THE 
The artillery prepares for the offen- 
sive by: (1) tearing up the enemy’s 
barbed wire; (2) destroying his ad- 
vanced and first-line trenches; (3) put- 
ting out of action his batteries; (4) de- 
stroying his machine-gun emplacements. 
The use of 75-mm. shells has proved 
effective for (1). Although it 1s impos- 
sible to uproot all the barbed wire, sufh- 


ARTILLERY 


SCREENED FROM 


AEROPLANE OBSERVATION 


g uncovered to permit the passage of an artillery trair 


ciently large passages can be cut through 
and the enemy can be prevented from 
repairing them. In the most recent 
offensives complete success has been 
obtained in (2) and (3). (4) presents 
the greatest difhculties. For weeks be- 
fore the offensive is decided upon, the 
portion of the enemy lines to be stormed 
is under special and constant surveil- 
lance of aeroplanes, captive balloons, 
and watchers of the sectors. As soon as 
machine-gun emplacements are discov- 
ered or suspected they are indicated on 
the maps. In the days immediately be- 
fore the heavy bombardment begins 
raids are multiplied to induce the enemy 
to use his machine-guns. Often the 
most cleverly concealed posts are dis- 
closed in this way. The artillery must 
wait until a few hours before the attack 
to concentrate upon machine-guns; if 
too long a time is allowed to elapse 
between their destruction and the at- 
tack the enemy can replace them and 
create new positions. It is by machine- 
guns that the heaviest losses are inflicted 
during the progress of the offensive. 
The enemy, of course, soon realizes 
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what is in store for him, for the prepara- 
tion unfortunate ly takes so long a time 
that no offensive surprise. 
Hence, another duty is imposed upon 
the artillery which requires a continuous 
effort and an expenditure of ammunition 
and the result of which is not as mathe- 
matically certain as that of the prepa- 
ration of the ground to be stormed. By 
a liberal shelling of his rear that cannot 
afford to stop a single minute, the enemy 
must be prevented from bringing up re- 
serves and replacing destroyed batteries. 

\s we have above, when the 
offensive starts, infantry and artillery 
act 1n unison according to a schedule 
prepared beforehand. The curtain-tre 
precedes the attackers right up to their 
objectives. By this means alone can 
the defenders of the lines of trenches 
that are too deeply dug to be destroyed 
be prevented from mounting the para- 
pets and directing a fire upon the at- 
tackers. If the artillery does what is 
expected of it, the fghting begins only 
when the attackers have entered the 
enemy trenches, and centers of resistance 


can be a 


seen 
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can be surrounded by troops designated 
beforehand for that purpose, while the 
others pass on to farther objectives. 

Now comes the moment for the artil- 
lery to move forward to new positions 
in order that it may be able to co-operate 
with the infantry in repelling counter- 
attacks by a new curtain-fre, and to 
concentrate upon the enemy batteries 
as soon as they open fire upon those who 
are organizing the ground won. 

The artillery must also have in mind 
the probability of enemy flank attacks 
and flank bombardments against the ad- 
vancing troops. This means that the 
artillery of the divisions on both sides 
of the attacking sectors must be pre- 
pared to enter into action at any minute 
in accordance with an emergency plan. 
We have learned in this war to respect 
the ingenuity of our enemies. We have 
adopted the formula, “* With your knowl- 
edge of what you are about to do, think 
hard of every possible measure that 
could be taken by the enemy to hinder 
its execution, and be sure that the Ger- 
mans will do that thing.” 











AN OUTDOOR SUPPLY 
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AN OBSERVATION POST 


We are hearing much about precision 
of aim, and it is not uncommon to find 
intelligent men who believe that the per- 
fection of modern artillery, in instru- 
ment as well as in method, has made 
possible the hitting of the objective 
every time. Unfortunately, it does not 
work out that way. Our mathematical 
calculation makes possible exactitude, 
but we have to reckon with the shells 
and the cannon. No two projectiles are 
alike in shape and weight; the centers 
of gravity are never the same; the 
weight of powder and its constituency 
change with time, humidity, tempera- 
ture, and according to materials, no mat- 
ter how exact the formula. There are 
differences in the coat of paint, and 
scratches occur in hz andling shells. It 1s 
impossible to point twice successively 
the cannon in an identical manner. The 
cannon-bore changes with heat, and gas 
remains in the bore. Scratches are also 
possible in the bore. Even when the 
cannon is not affected by rapid firing, 
sudden changes of atmosphere will affect 
it, and wind, rising in a moment, alters 
the trajectory of the shell. Soldiers be- 
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lieve that no shell falls twice in the same 
place. Only the law of chance is against 
them in this belief! 

I have mentioned the imprecision of 
artillery, which cannot be overcome, in 
order to emphasize the necessity of hav- 
ing an unlimited number of cannon as 
well as an unlimited number of shells. 
We can be sure of success in paralyzing 
the enemy only if we can keep up a 
smothering fire by giving double, triple 

even quadruple—for good measure. 
The infantry demands that enemy reac- 
tion be made impossible. Since it is a 
matter of shells against human lives, the 
infantry has a right to demand that. 


THE ROLE OF AEROPLANES 
four operations in mili- 
exploration, observation, 
bombardment, combat. Just as the 
aeroplane to-day is totally different 
from that of three years ago, so we have 
come to envisage the role of the aero- 
plane in ways of which we had no con- 
ception when the war started. It 1s 
because of the treich warfare, and the 
new methods of otfensive that are im- 


There are 
tary aviation 
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posed upon us, that we have come to 
rely more and more upon aviation as an 
indispensible factor in military opera- 
tions. 

We have seen how both the infantry 
and artillery depend in their co-opera- 
tion for the offensive upon maps which 
indicate the state of the ground, the 
obstacles to be met and overcome (espe- 
cially machine-guns), and 
corrected up to the 
offensive. ‘These maps would be impos- 
sible were it not for the daily scouting 
work of aeroplanes. New photographs 


which are 
very eve of the 


are taken, new observations are made, 
every hour of the day. Only by this 
means can the artillery be sure of its 


objectives and of its success, and can 
the infantry be sure that it is not going 
forward into the unknown. 

During the bombardment that pre- 
cedes the offensive, observation aero- 
planes, whose mobility makes them dis- 
tinctly superior to captive balloons, indi- 
cate the objectives and regulate the fire 
by wireless telegraphy. They keep up 
this work during the offensive, wireless- 
ing to headquarters as well 
batteries. The 


as to the 


success of the artillery 


and the knowledge headquarters has of 


how things are going are enhanced a 
thousandfold by aeroplane observation. 

Division of labor arises in the devel- 
opment of every form of 
Therefore we now have aeroplanes 
whose sole duty is fighting. ‘Their part 
in the offensive is fully as important as 
the part of the exploration and observa- 
tion aeroplanes. For neither explora- 
tion nor observation can be carried on 
unless those that are doing it are pro- 
tected from hostile aeroplanes. Scouting 
aeroplanes have to fly pretty close to the 
ground. They are exposed, of course, to 
the fire of anti-aircraft guns. But firing 
from the ground is not very effective, 
for it necessitates determining the dis- 
tance, angle, speed, of the machine, 
these three factors constantly changing. 
The great danger to exploration and 
observation comes from enemy aero- 
planes suddenly swooping down from 
above. Unless fighting aeroplanes are 
constantly on duty over the enemy lines, 
exploring and observing are impossible 
on a large scale. Fighting aeroplanes 
have another task to perform in prepar- 


activity. 
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ing for the offensive. They must prevent 
enemy aeroplanes from flying over their 
own lines. If they do not do this the 
enemy will get wind of the preparations, 
which have to begin weeks beforehand, 
as they did before Hindenburg’s retreat. 
Since the preparation for the offensive 
necessitates bringing up and _ storing 
huge quantities of ammunition, the 
fighting aeroplanes must prevent the 
enemy from dropping bombs upon mu- 
nition depots and railway lines. The 
danger of an attempt of this kind is al- 
ways greatest during the 
mediately preceding an offensive. If 
successful, it could easily paralyze an 
offensive movement. 

The escadrille for bombardment are 
coming to play a more and more indis- 
pensable part in preparing for the offen- 
sive. During the week before the attack 
starts, they are sent as often as possible 
to drop bombs upon the enemy’s muni- 
tion depots and railway lines that feed 
the sectors whose capture is planned. 
During the last two days, when the 
artillery is hammering the enemy lines, 
if ae ropl: ines can drop bombs upon the 
enemy s encampments, it is possible to 
demoralize the reserves at the 
when they need 

The <-my 


few days im- 


moment 
their nerve the most. 
is blind indeed that does 
not have the mastery of the air, and we 
can never hope for a really successful 
offensive until the mastery is ours. 


The roles of all the other branches cf 
army service are as essential to the 
success of an offensive as those of the 
infantry, the artillery, and the aero- 
planes. An army ts a machine, and, like 
a machine, it is useless unless every part 
is working. Since this is the case, is 
not every part dependent upon every 
other part?) And who can speak of one 
part being more important or more es- 
sential than another part? An offensive 
can be successful, then, only by the co- 
operation with equal spirit, determina- 
tion, energy, and ability of all the 
branches of the army. Unfortunately, 
there is space only to mention the work 
of sappers, who by tunneling are often 
able, as at Messines, to destroy strong 
enemy trenches more effectively than 


the artillery could do; of telegraphers 
and telephonists, who assure the com- 
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munications, without which nothing 
could be accomplished; of balloonists, 
who make observations when aeroplanes 
cannot go up; of automobilists and rail- 
way men and teamsters, who feed in- 
fantry and artillery; of engineers and 
surveyors and cartographers, who decide 
upon and make possible and show the 
way from the rear to the front, and from 
the front into the enemy’s lines; of the 
territorials, who keep the roads in order 

it was they 
the medical corps, 


of the General Staff; 


of the quartermaster’s department; of 


and factory-workers in the rear; 

of those who sail the seas and make the 

safe in order that materials for 

carrying on the offensive may reach 

France; of the nations behind the armies 
it is the House-that-Jack-Built. 


miners 


SCas 


I may hz ive satished ill the curiosity 
of the American reader to know just 
how an offensive is made, ele what 
[ have written is incomplete—things 


picked out here and there. But is it not 
enough to stimulate in my readers, 
whose influence I know 1s very great, to 
see to it that the United States accom- 


plishes what she has in mind—to serve 


who saved Verdun; of 
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most effectively the common cause? 
And has it not occurred to the reader 


that most of the instruments with _— 
we hght have been either invented « 
perfected by American ingenuity? How 
much the science of war owes to Amer- 
ica for the steamship, the gunboat, the 
submarine, the torpedo, the telegraph, 
the telephone, the microphone, barbed 
wire, the revolver, magazine-rifle, the 
machine-gun, and the aeroplane! 

You will not be called upon, in the 
new form of offensive, to sacrifice Amer- 
ican lives as we have sacrificed French 
lives. But you alone can make possible 
a complete victory with little further 
sacrifice of life. You alone can hasten 
the end. When the Germans realize 
that we have the material to make de- 
fense of their present or any other lines 
impossible, they will have to give in. 
How can we force that realization upon 
them? By cannon and shells without 
limit, and the means to transport them 
to our battle-front; and by aeroplanes 
without limit. We welcome the Amer- 
ican flag on our front, but the success 
of our offensive is more dependent upon 
American factories and shipyards. 
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star that fell 
In falchion flight from heavenly 


flame 


Brought to some poet-peasant’s mind 
[he haunting sweetness of thy name? 


War marked thee in thy sylvan sleep 
A spoil too pure for Hell to spare 
Seamed earth, stark, splintered trunks, proclaim 


Th: it Bois- E toilé 


once 


was fair. 


O wrecked and ravaged Wood of Stars! 
The lights that named thee have not set! 
In lovelier groves than even thine 
France forges victory from them yet! 


O green place on a 
Thine, too, 


glorious earth, 
the martyr’s meed shall be; 


With Rheims and Ypres, there shall be found 
A space on History's page for thee. 


Nor 


shalt thou lose 


thine 
The winds of Peace thy 


olden trick 
leaves shall stir; 


(Unbudded Aprils yearn, a-dream, 
lo keep dead springtides’ trysts with her!). 








The Colonel 


BY PHILIP 





<Oyy UFE MAITLAND, the 


(7a es Oh hardware dealer, drew 


%® his glasses down over 
me . 

, ?), his nose and studied 
Wer earnestly the printed 


Net, Word which his clerk’s 
ON tee a » 
(S ‘ees blackened finger - nail 
pointed out to him. 
“-l-a-n,” he spelled, then shook his 


head. “It may be a place,” he sug- 
pe sted. 
Charlie Munger, the clerk, who, in 


spite of his jaunty name, was a man 
as old and as gray-bearded as his em- 
employer, took back the paper and 
smoothed it out preparatory to reading. 
He had skipped the difhcult word when 
he heard a step, and, looking up, his eye 
brightened. 

= lhe Colonel will t¢ lI us,” he said, in 
sudden conhdence, and both men shuf- 
fled forward to meet the new-comer. 

*Colonel,”’ said Maitland, * we ve got 
a puzzle right in your line. Let’s have 
it, Charlie.” 

The old clerk fussed like a nervous 
school-boy. “It’s this,” he said, finding 
his place—*‘ Eelan. What’s an Eelan?” 

The Colonel looked mildly perplexed. 
**A what?” 

“Felan,” repeated Munger. “It says 
here, ‘At Hill 406 the German élan was 
utterly checked.” 

The Colonel laughed with condescend- 
ing knowledge. ‘‘ Uhlan,” he corrected, 
artlessly. ‘“That’s a heavy cavalry- 
man.” As if such childish questions 
were trifles in his day’s work he turned 
to Maitland. “‘ Have those lettuce plants 
come?” 

“They came this morning. Mis’ 
Weatherbee took them up in the car. 
They're as fine a lot of plants as I ever 


see. They'll head up strong. The rus- 


sets ain’t as big as the others, but then 
vou didn’t expect them to be.” 

“No,” 
absently. 
saying more, but 


said the Colonel, somewhat 
He see med on the point ot 


merely stood _ hesi- 
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tating. “Things are pretty lively in 
town,” he ventured at last, but the 
words were obviously a poor substitute 
for what he had been tempted to say. 

“I’ve heard,” ventured Maitland, 
“they're going to call out the milishy.” 

The Colonel started, and his tone 
assumed almost a martial gruffness. 
“Where did you hear that?” 

Maitland was cowed. He answered 
apologetically. “They probably wa’n’t 
nothing in it. Lyme Rodgers told me.” 

The Colonel’s erect figure poised un- 
certainly. ‘ Well,” he answered, at last, 
“T was in communication with the 
Governor himself at two o’clock and at 
that time they had not been called.” 

No better authority than that could 
have been desired and Maitland’s mind 
Was at rest. 

“T expected that spray for the apple- 
the fore part of the week, but 
it hasn’t come yet. And it’s going to 
cost. Prices 1s awful.” 

Neither fact to interest the 
Colonel, usually highly alert on all agri- 
cultural matters. 

“Let me know when you get it,” he 
replied, without interest. He seemed on 
the point of turning away, but he paused 
a second and in that second the clerk 
found the chance for which he had 
waited. 

“Colonel,” he asked, “if they’s war, 
will you have to go?” 

A deeper flush spread over 
Colonel’s already well-flushed cheek. 

“That depends,” he replied, in the 
measured tones into which he always 
unconsciously fell when talking on mili- 
tary matters. “I am on the retired list 
and retired officers are always subject 
to call.””. With this enigmatic answer he 
seemed about to leave the whole matter. 
Then, seeing the two wrinkled faces 
drinking in the gospel which fell from 
his lips, he added, in gentler tone, “I 
guess we're all ready to go when we’re 
needed.” 


trees 


seemed 


the 
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That's right, Colonel, that’s right,” 
answered Maitland, from the spirit of 
61, but the clerk was not satished with 
such generalizations. 

“The Colonel knows more than he 
lets on,” he said, in shrewd admiration 
as the visitor's straight back disap- 
peared under the awning of the doorway. 

In the village street Colonel Weather- 
bee’s coachman had found his bay cob 
too restless to stand, and was letting the 
animal use up its spirits by making slow 
turns as far as the post-office in one 
direction and the arms of the grade 
crossing in the other. He was at one 
end of his circuit when his master came 
from the store and the Colonel awaited 
him motionless, his eyes fixed on the 
street. 

It was a scene which in normal times 
would have filled him with utter con- 
tent. The brick stores and offices of the 
little suburban village basked in the 
slanting sunlight of the late afternoon 
with an air of self-respecting good taste 
and prosperity. The trees were still 
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A PUZZLE 


RIGHT IN YOUR LINE’ 


bare, but over the dust of the roadway 
a sprinkling-cart had laid a blanket of 
black, moist drops which gave forth the 
earthy smell of full midsummer. A 
postman touched his cap as he passed. 

“Good evening, Colonel,” he said, re- 
spectfully. 

“Good evening, Martin,” replied the 
Colonel in his deep, commanding-officer 
tones, but his reply was mechanical. 
His spirit was far from matching the 
peace of the street. Charlie Munger had 
guessed perfectly right. The Colonel 
knew more than he had told. It was 
true that at two o'clock the troops had 
not been called, but what was to happen 
later, what the Governor had told him 
in strictest confidence, the Colonel had 
not seen fit to mention. 

The bay cob stepped cleanly up to the 
curb, and the Colonel climbed, some- 
what heavily, into his runabout. It was 
his custom to review all the affairs of 
the stables and the garden with his old 
coachman during those dearly beloved 
drives from the village out to “The 
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Spruces,” his own handsome place, but 
this evening only once did he break the 
silence. As they crossed the flats where 
a neat little brook, lined with willows, 
flowed peacefully across the green mead- 
ows a sudden, sharp chorus as loud as 
sleigh-bells came to their Both 
of the old men stiffened. 

“The frogs!’ they exclaimed in cho- 
rus, and both sat thrilled, for to all 
country there is one sign which 


ears. 


folk 


spells the great resurrection, one sound 


which comes as an annual jubilee. That 
is the moment on whic h, for the first 
time after a long winter’s silence, the 


frogs and peepers break into their even- 
ing chorus. ‘This was that moment. 
This was the instant for which Colonel 
Weatherbee lived from year to year, but 
now its elation formed only a_ bitter- 
sweet which intensthed his real melan- 
choly. 

It is a pathetic cruelty of this life that 
things we enjoy become only hateful 
when they form a background to sorrow. 
We think, with extra bitterness, “Oh, 
how we would be enjoying this if it 
weren't for So now the lawns and 
meadows, the hedges and hillsides which 
for twenty years had been to the Colonel 
his daily pride and inspiration seemed 
mocking in bitterness for the load which 
lay on his heart. 

Two hundred yards from the Colonel’s 

house was a wooden bridge on. which 
the bay cob’s hoofs pounded spiritedly 
clap, clap, clap. It was always just the 
same rhythm, clap, clap, clap, and for 
twenty vears it hz id bee n a joyous tocsin. 
It had been the herald for which 
the Colonel’s slim little wife had waited 
in the house at the top of the hill and 
which had sent her scurrying to the 
door to meet the man whom, like every 
one else, she called “The Colonel.” 
For the Colonel himself it had been the 
signal to sit just a little more erect and 
Colonel-like, to twist the ends of his 
great mustache and look just a little 
more than usual the lord of the manor. 
To-day, however, like every other fa- 
miliar sight and familiar sound, it added 
lead to his heart. Its joyousness con- 
trasted so with his struggle. 

True to the tocsin, the slender figure 
emerged from the door of “The 
Spruces,” and as the runabout stopped 
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at the square brick pillars of the garden 
gate the Colonel’s wife stood smiling be- 
tween them. 

Good evening, Colonel!’ she cried, 
in added joyousness. Then, unable to 
restrain her great news of the day, she 
added, “The lettuce plants are here and 
they're beauties.” 

The Colonel lowered himself carefully 
over the cramped wheel. ‘I will not 
need you again, Mulligan,” he said to 
the coachman. Climbing ponderously 
up the three stone steps which led to the 
gateway, he kissed his wife tenderly, 
then forced his lips into a smile. “The 
lettuce plants here?” he asked, in the 
humoring tone which he might have 
used to a child. “Well, well, well, we 
must go out and see them.” 

“The hotbeds are filled and the 
garden beds are raked off,” added the 
smiling little wife, further. “I could 
have set them out myself, but I wanted 
to wait so we could do it together. You 
must see them right now.” The wife 
took her husband’s arm and started to 
lead the way up the path when she saw 
his face and stood off in al irm. “Why, 

Colonel!” she cried. “What is it? 
“saa tell me. What is it?” 

The Colonel paused a long time before 
he replied. “I saw the Governor,” he 
answered at last. For a minute more he 
debated within himself as to whether he 
would tell the whole truth or hope 
against hope for a day or two that the 
inevitable would not happen. But not 
in forty years had he kept a secret from 
that little woman at his side and he 
blurted it out at last. ‘Margaret, the 
troops are to be called out.” 

His wife looked up in that sudden 
expression of horror and fear which 
women’s faces had known the world 
over in that month and the months that 
had gone before it. Prepared as he had 
been for that expression, the Colonel 
had far underestimated its dreadful in- 
tensity, and he almost regretted that he 
had spoken at all. 

* But—but—’ 
ing to utter her 
won't have to go?” 

For want of a better answer the 
Colonel gave that which he had given 
to Maitland: “I am on the reserve list 


’ gasped his wife, fear- 
own thought—“ you 


and all reserve officers are subject to call.” 














THE 


That sounded too brutal, and, dropping 
his professional tone, the Colonel tried 
to belittle the news. “As a matter of 
fact,” he added, with studied careless- 
ness, “I don’t think that there is a 
chance that I would have to go on the 
first call. The active officers will 
naturally have to go first, and it may 
be months—a year—before even they 
see active service. Let’s go into the 
house.” 

He tried to make it plausibly vague, 
but the harm had been done and, as 
they went arm in arm up the steps, the 
face of the little woman was drawn and 
frightened. The ideas of women con- 
cerning military science are incurably 
primitive. They wot not of examina- 
tions and preliminaries. They wot not 
of muster-rolls and quartermaster corps. 
They wot not of months of camping and 
life as peaceful as that of a business 
ofhce. For them there is no interval 
between the words “I will go” and 
death at the cannon’s mouth. 

The little woman sat her husband in 
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his big arm-chair and then sat down on 
the arm, her fingers over his shoulder. 
Softly she began to cry, and the Colonel 
soothed her roughly. 

“There, there, deary,” he 
may never have to move from here at 
all.” But she answered him in a voice 
which trembled with rage at all kings 
and potentates, at all governments and 
armaments. 

“Oh, it makes me sick!” cried the 
little old gentlewoman in a tone as 
viperish as that of a washerwoman. 

“T wish the Kaiser could be tied to a 
cannon and blown to pieces. Why can’t 
they take all those loafers and criminals 
and send them off? The world would 
be glad to get rid of them!” 

Even in that troubled moment the 
sentiment appalled alike the Colonel’s 
military training and his instincts of 
aristocracy. ‘“‘That is just the point, 
deary,” he argued, gently. “That is 
the penalty and the privilege of the men 
of brains and position. It is the price 
that we pay for our wealth and ou 


said. “I 





‘1 DON’T THINK I WOULD HAVE 


TO GO ON THE FIRST CALL 
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honors that we must lead the others at 
times like this.’ 

For just such sentiments had the 
Colonel’s wife worshiped him for forty 
years, but in this near crisis she would 
have none of them. In the tumult of her 
own love and terror she leaped fearlessly 
to a fact which, a day before, could not 
hi ive been dragged from her lips. 

“But you are sixty- “four years old,’ 
she cried, without mercy. “They can’t 
need you. You you couldn’t stand it.” 

Under the brutal accusation the proud 
old Colonel winced, but he knew and 
his wife knew that behind that fact 
alone he could never take shelter. He 
swept it aside without even a look of 
reproach for its bitter truth. 

“That’s not the point, darling,” he 
said, gently. ‘The point is that we are 
an unmilitary nation. The one great 
need is trained officers, and I am a 
trained officer.” 

His wife said no more, but sat looking 
tearfully at the unlighted fireplace. The 
Colonel tried coaxingly to arouse her 
with affected gaiety. 

“T heard the frogs to-day,” he ex- 
claimed, suddenly, but his wife was not 
deceived. 

“| heard them, too,” she 
absently. 

The Colonel felt the moment intol- 
erable. He arose slowly. *‘ You said the 
hotbeds were ready, little farmer. We 
must go right out and see them.” 

He looked toward his wife hopefully, 
expecting her to smile, but her thoughts 
were far away. He turned suggestively 
toward the doorway but, instead of re- 
sponding, his wife came up to him and 
put her hands on his shoulders. 

“Charles,” she said, suddenly, “‘do 
you want to go to war?” 

A hot flush went through the 
Colonel’s whole body. He almost trem- 
bled and, without replying, he allowed 
the hands on his shoulders to draw him 
back to his chair. 

“Charles, do you want to go to war?” 

The question had been repeated, but 
still the Colonel sat in a feverish silence, 
unable to reply, for with merciless, un- 
politic woman’s instinct his wife had 
touched exactly on the point which had 
burdened his soul all that day. The 


answered, 


minutes clicked on until his very si- 
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lence seemed to answer the question, 
until his wife thought that his silence 
had answered it. She looked at the fine 
old features in suddenly dawning ideal- 
ism and then gave the answer for which 
forty years of life with the Colonel had 
fitted her. 

“Charles,” she said, slowly, her face 
to his, “‘you know if you want to 
go I will not say another word.” She 
stood up. ‘Let us look at the hotbeds.” 

His arm around her waist, the Colonel 
walked through the doorway of the 
morning-room and out to the kitchen- 
garden where the sight of the work which 
his wife had lovingly superintended that 
day brought a glow to his heart in spite 
of the load which lay on it. With a 
smell of fresh earth the beds had been 
spaded and raked to smooth, loamy 
powder. Beyond them the sashes of 
the hotbeds stood uplifted and expect- 
ant, the wood whitely painted as panel- 
ing, the glass fresh as window-panes. 
Between the main beds the paths had 
been trimmed. Pegs and carpenter’s 
twine, still in place, designated those 
pe rfect, straight borders so dear to the 
gardener’s heart. 

For a moment the old couple stood 
there, in. peace, their arms encircling 

each other’s w aists, when a voice called 
over the hedge: 
*’Evening, Colonel.’ 

Over the boxwood was grinning a face 
which might have been taken from a 
caricature of New England types. It 
was the face of old man Gilet, who lived 
up the road but worked on the Sher- 
burne estate. Ever since the Weather- 
bees could remember, from March to 
December, he had passed that spot 
every day at exactly that time, and if 
the Colonel had been in sight he had 
always shouted that same greeting. He 
had the arrogance and the 
of the old Yankee workman. 

"Well, Colonel,” he asked, “be we 
goin’ to lose you?” 

The Colonel knew perfectly well what 
he meant, but he made his voice casual. 
“No telling, Gilet; no telling.” 

“No,” agreed Gilet, “I suppose they 
ain't. Your garden looks fine.’ 

“Tt ‘ll come along now,” answered the 
Colonel, deprecatingly, but his heart 
was no longer in it. 


close 


tactlessness 
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After 


was rest less. 


dinner that night the Colonel 
Phe library-table was piled 
with seed catalogues and a new book 
on drainage that promised well, but some 
unseen power seemed to forbid that he 
touch them, and he wandered back and 
forth among the rooms until he could 
sti ind it no longer. 

—T think Pll run down to Judge Town- 
ley’s,” he ‘There are business 
matters we want to look over.’ 

His wife knew perfectly well that there 


said. 


were no business matters, and the 
Colonel knew that she knew it. It was 
merely that gloved diplomacy which 


reaches into the bosoms of families and 
avoids crude statements of facts. 

I think it “Il do you good,” agreed his 
wife. ‘‘Will you want the car?” 

*“No,” said the Colonel, briefly. 
be glad of the walk.” 

In the open air he felt relieved. He 
felt as if he had come from an atmos- 
phere of double dealing into the sim- 
plicity of honest thinking, and as he 
stepped out on the turnpike he took up 
his fght moré squarely. Like one who 
has locked himself in a room to look at 
secret documents, he plunged straight 
into his mental problem and brought it 
down to its purest terms. For his wife 
had touched absolutely on his real prob- 
lem, although she had guessed the wrong 
The question was not whether 
he would be called on to go to war, but 
whether he wanted to go. And in the 
secret depths of his chivalric old heart 
there had dawned on the Colonel that 
day the black, awful truth that he did 
not want to go. It was not that he 
. ared death or hardships. The Colonel 

gave no thought to that. At his age he 
a -w that active service would probably 
mean nothing more than a desk appoint- 
ment. It was merely that he had basked 
in ease for so many years that, when the 
chance had come, he found that he could 
not bear to leave his fireside and gar- 
dens. He found that the thought of all 
that pomp and officialdom which had 
once been so dear to him had now come 
merely to bore him. He shrank from 
titles and forms. He wanted only his 
farm and the sound of the frogs. Yet if 
he should stay with his farm and the 
frogs he knew that he would find no 
happiness among them. To the end of 


“Ti 


answer. 
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his days he would have on his conscience 
the stain of having been deaf to the call. 
If ever a man went into the night to 
wrestle with his soul the Colonel was 
doing it now. 

And back of the heartbreak which 
this struggle had caused in the house 
on the hill, back of the battle which the 
honest old Colonel was fighting within 
himself, lay a truth cruelly, pathetically 
ridiculous. The truth was that there 
was no more chance that the Colonel 
would be actually ordered for duty 
than that old man Gilet would be—or 
Mulligan the coachman. In other words, 
there was no chance at all. This truth 
the Colonel knew, but had not dared tell 
to his wife. His old soldier’s pride had 
kept him from telling her as it had kept 
him from telling Rufe Maitland and 
Charlie Munger. And yet his fight was 
a real one, for his was a curious case. 

The Colonel was a relic of the old 
militia. It was perfectly true, as he had 
said, that he was an officer on the retired 
list. ‘There was a State law that officers 
on the retired list were always subject 
to call, but so also was there a law 
against dueling. There were over four 
hundred names on that same list. Half 
the prominent business men in the near- 
by city were on it without even knowing 
it. Long ago they had forgotten that 
they had ever been captains or majors. 
The Colonel had never forgotten that 
he had been a colonel nor had any one 
else forgotten it. That was just the 
difference. There lay his problem. He 
was a man with a reputation. 

Colonel Weatherbee, in short, was one 
of those men whose lives are made, 
whose very character is formed, by a 
title. He had never done anything else 
than be a colonel. He had inherited 
wealth. Business had never been a 
necessity, and politics had never at- 
tracted him. As a young man, with no 
special thought of martial honors, he had 
enlisted in a crack militia company 
about as he might have joined a good 
club, but once in the service he had 
found himself in his element. The drills 
and the uniforms had appealed to his 
sense of the picturesque, the titles and 
etiquette to his natural baronial make- 
up, and, most of all, in the semi-military, 
semi-social organization of the old-time 
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militia he had found an outlet for ener- 
gies which had had no other outlet 
whatever. Being the only one of his 
company with ho othe calls on his time 


he had advanced naturally to the cap- 
taincy. After that, being a man of 
wealth, good nature, and impressive hg- 


ure, he had advanced more rapidly still, 
until he had held command of the 
regiment. 

Judged even by the standards of those 
times, Colonel Weatherbee had never 
been muchof a soldier,and at that time he 
had neverconsidered himselfassuch. He 
cut red tape with easy good nature, and, 
while his parades were impressive, his dis- 
cipline was, at the best, rather sketchy. 
In the summer camps his quarters re- 
sembled the fabled Southern mansion for 
hospitality. During his whole career 
as a colonel his greatest tactical exploit 
had been to take his entire regiment to 
the Chicago Exposition, largely at his 
own expense. The men who served 
under him during that period advanced 
very little in military science, but they 
remembered him as the prince of good 
fellows. He retired 1 blaze of glory 
and acclaim of affection with a notable 
banquet and a sword presented by his 
loving subordinates. 

Curiously enough, it was not until he 
had ceased active duty that any one 
thought of him as a great soldier or that 
he thought of himself as such, but hardly 
had he laid down his command when 
traditions began to spring up about him. 
There formed a Weatherbee myth. Ofh- 
who remembered his kindly tact 
and his generous heart were forever tell- 
ing stories about him for the edihcation 
of younger ofhcers. In the eyes of en- 
listed men who had made the Chicago 
trip his hgure mounted in memory from 
that of a colonel to that of a prince. 
The days of “Colonel Weatherbee’s regi- 
ment”’ became a standard of comparison 
for all subsequent days. As time ideal- 
ized him, the mental pictures of the 
men who had served under him elevated 
him from a grand good fellow to a great 
tactician. The idea spread to the city, 
to the State, and as it grew it was hardly 
strange that the Colonel himself began 
to partake of it. He became the perma- 
nent president of the regimental veteran 
association. He was always the speaker 


cers 
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of honor at regimental and company 
dinners, and as he heard himself con- 
stantly introduced as “that finest of 
soldiers”’ he began to believe it himself. 

\s far as his not very nimble mind 
would allow him to do it, as he walked 
the fields of his country estate, he came 
to picture himself as a Cincinnatus ir 
retirement. The thought began to color 
his whole existence. He read the lives 
of Sherman and Grant. His figure 
straightened, his tones became gruffer, 
he began to give orders to servants “‘in 

1 few crisp words.”’ He subscribed to 
service papers, he joined the Army and 
Navy Club, and belonged to all the 
military and patriotic societies. 

The Spanish War found him at the 
height of his reputation, and it seemed 
as if his chance had come. He was the 
most prominent military man of his 
State and by all odds the most popular. 
Newspapers turned to him as an au- 
thority. He was quoted daily. Plans 
were made to raise a brigade which he 
should command as a general officer. 
His old regiment promised to enlist en 
masse. He fairly lived at the capitol. 
He appointed staff officers. He looked 
forward fervently to a life of excitement 
and a career of glory, but it never came. 
The war ended with one lone colored 
regiment from that State in active ser- 
vice. His brigade existed only on paper. 

If Colonel Weatherbee had let go then 
he would have ended his days with the 
reputation of a great soldier, but, with 
all the pathetic fatuity of such careers, 
he could not bear to let go. His milita ry 
associations had furnished him with all 
the activity and all the glory which he 
had ever known and he found that he 
could not live without them. He began 
to look forward to all the militia dinners, 
which he attended religiously. He at- 
tended them so religiously that he be- 
came an old story. The men who had 
known and loved him drifted away and 
the younger men found him mildly 
amusing. * He always began his speeches 
“Gentlemen, I am not an orator; | am 
only an old soldier,” so that when he 


arose at a banquet a smile swept around 
the table. 

For years after he had retired he at- 
tended the summer camps where he sat 
his horse like a Wellington. 


Once or 
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HERE IS THI 


twice he served on the Governor’s staff, 
and he never visited the city without 
dropping in at the Adjutant-General’s 
office. He was always telling the same 
old stories of the old days and always 
talking with feigned reluctance of “ going 
into the service again.” In short, he 
became one of those chronic old bores 
which no college, no club, no regiment 
was ever without. 

For Colonel Weatherbee never did go 
into the service again. ‘Times changed. 
Che old militia was reorganized into the 
National Guard. Uniforms changed, 
regulations changed, the. very slang of 
the service became different. The 
Colonel found it growing beyond him. 
The old political officers of the Adjutant- 
General’s office were done away with, 
and a smart young business man sat at 
the Adjutant-General’s desk. Regular 
\rmy officers appeared for duty and re- 
placed as idols the majors and colonels 
of “the old days.” 

For a while Colonel Weatherbee strug- 
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gled manfully to keep abreast of the 
times, but when pleasant memories and 
obvious facts began to clash he did what 
one generally does in such case. He 
kept away from the obvious facts and 
let memory flourish unassaulted. He 
ceased to call at the Adjutant-General’s 
office. He ceased to attend the summer 
camps. In fact, he ceased to do much of 
anything except to attend to his own 
little garden, to watch his green lawns 
and pastures and to live in the glow of 
old days. The balm worked its cure. 
His old dreams came back. No matter 
what the practical young soldiers of the 
day might think, the tradition of Colonel 
Weatherbee, as a stalwart soldier and a 
great leader still existed in three places 
in his own village, in his own home, and 
in the ofhce of the Governor. 

For that was what made his struggle 
important, that what made it 
tragedy instead of tragi-comedy. At the 
head of the State forces was Governot 
Wetmore, and Governor Wetmore was 


Was 
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the lifelong friend of Colonel Weather- 
bee. He, too, had been an officer in that 
old regiment. He had gone through 
grade after grade at Colonel Weather- 
bee’s heels. He had tasted the mellow 
fellowship of those summer camps; _ he 
had dined and wined through that nota- 
ble Chicago trip; he had headed the 
movement which had brought Colonel 
Weatherbee his presentation sword. As 
to his own talents as an ofhcer he had 
no illusions, but with the golden brush 
of memory he still painted Colonel 
Weatherbee as the peerless commander. 
\s the younger school-boy always re- 
members the older, so did the Governor 
always remember Colonel Weatherbee. 

That was what made this situation 
poignant. In the ordinary 
events even Colonel Weatherbee might 
have doubted that he would ever be 
called for duty, but with his old subordi- 
nate in the governor's chair he knew 
that he had only to say the word and 
he would be named for any post that he 
asked. 

That was why Colonel Weatherbee 
had told his wife only half the truth. 
That was the reason for all of his inward 
struggle. If he wanted to stay with his 
garden and frogs he had only to keep 
silent. It is easy to wait stoically for 
duty to call and then do simply as duty 
directs. Colonel Weatherbee knew that 
duty would never call him unless he 
tapped at her elbow. His soldierly in- 
stinct told him to give her that tap. His 
sixty-four years and his fireside whis- 
pered to leave her alone. 

In such frame of mind the Colonel 
arrived at Judge Townley’s house. 
Judge Townley was a bachelor, and the 
business which he and the Colonel had 
to transact was simple. It consisted of 
a bottle of Old Tom, a box of perfectos, 
and the attendance of Doctor Grimes 
and Father Shaughnessy. 

“The Army, the Church, and the 
learned professions!” exclaimed the host 
as he lifted his glass. 

He said that at every assembly, but 
to-night, for the Colonel, it had a chill- 
ing significance. 

“Now, Colonel,” said Father Shaugh- 
nessy, as the Colonel seated himself, 
“ust tell us, straight, what’s the inside 
of this situation?” 
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‘The Colonel leaned back in fine mys- 
tery and smiled suggestively. ‘Of 
course, Father,” he began, “‘ you mustn’t 
ask me to tell things that milit: iry disci- 
pline will not allow me to tell, but | 
was in conference with the 
this afternoon 

The three other men leaned forward 
and listened tensely. Under spur of his 
audience the Colonel told them rather 
more than he had told Maitland that 
afternoon. In fact, before he got 
through, he told them all that he knew. 
It was really news, and the three old 
men breathed audibly. As soon as he 
finished the judge tiptoed out and came 
back with a fresh siphon. 

“Now, Colonel,” he said. 
do you size up the 
western front?” 

The Colonel deliberated, then took 
two pens and a pencil from the desk at 
his elbow. He ay them in a line, with 
a sharp angle in it, on the table. He 
began: 

*“Now here is the German line 

It was nearly twelve when the party 
broke up, but the Colonel stepped brisk- 
ly home. In that little conference his 
head had cleared. His duty was plain. 
After all, he was first of all a soldier. 
He wondered why he had ever debated. 
He not merely ought to go, he wanted to 
gO. 

“The old 
horse,” he 
along. 

But when he reached home and his 
trim little gate his depression came back. 
As he tiptoed into his dressing- room 
and saw his soft bath-robe over the 

easy-chair before the glowing grate, his 
Fw Aer increased. His wife 
bed but still wide-awake. 

“Oh, Charles,” she cried, in child-like 
eagerness, “I have an idea. I’ve read 
in the paper that some one in Washing- 
ton says it 1s more important for us to 
raise food than it is to fight. Don’t 
you think that you would be doing your 
duty if you planted the whole farm to 
wheat?” 

The Colonel laughed her aside in curt, 
soldierly way, but after he was in bed 
he began to think: “There might be 
something in that. There might bx 
something in that.” 


Governor 


“ust how 
situation on the 


war-horse, the old 
said to himself as he 


Warl- 
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SWIFTLY HE EXAMINED THE COLONEL’S HEART AND PUL SE, AND MEASURED HIS CHEST 


So, day after day, his fight ebbed and 
flowed as such mental fights always do 
ebb and flow, sweeping madly to one 
extreme and then just as madly to the 
other, each side utterly plausible. He 
would stay on his farm for days and 
there in the peace and quiet it would 
seem preposterous fantasy that he had 
ever dreamed of going to war. Then 
again some martial symbol would send 
his fancy racing to the other extreme. 
He would see a soldier in uniform, would 
get an echo from the mobilization, and 
duty would paint itself in huge, stern 
letters before his eves. 

For the State troops had been mo- 
bilized the very morning after the 
Colonel had said they would be. The 
news of the mobilization itself reached 
the village no sooner than did the news 
that Colonel Weatherbee had prophesied 
it and, from being a military expert, the 
Colonel became a military oracle. He 
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could not walk into the village without 
gathering a respectful audience with 
every variety of question on warfare 
from the Hindenburg line to the new 
dependency law. It was after these 
talks that his heart was heaviest, for, 
although not a word had been spoken 
since the tactless jest of old man Gilet, 
more and more did the Colonel sense 
a vague wondering in the village that 
his ‘‘orders had not come.” Doctor 
Grimes himself had been on duty as an 
examiner of recruits and still the Colonel 
remained a civilian. 

And during all this time the Colonel’s 
wife said not a word. She felt the 
depression that reigned in the house 
She knew the struggle. She felt the 
Colonel cringe whenever military af- 
fairs were mentioned. She tried to shut 
off the suggestions, but of direct refe1 
ences she made not one. 

The struggle went on for weeks un- 
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spoken in the depths of the Colonel’s 
own heart. It did not end in melo- 
dramatic event. It ended as, from the 
first, it had been bound to end. For, 
although the arguments had been evenly 
balanced as the tides of influence flowed 
back and forth, on one side had pulled, 
every time, the weight 
science. 

lhe morning came when, after a sleep- 
less night, the Colonel said, quietly: 
* Margaret, | have fought this thing out. 
| am going to the city to offer my ser- 
vices to the Governor.” 

He had been prepared for the worst. 
He braced himself for the outbreak, but 
no outbreak came. Exactly as she had 
done on that earlier day, his wife put 
her hands on his shoulders. 

“Colonel,” she said, “I am glad. I 
knew that you wouldn’t be happy until 
you had done 

Tears struggled to her eyes, but she 
rorced them back until the car had taken 
him out of sight at the foot of the hill. 
| hen she lo« ke d herse lf in he r room and 
gave way. 


dead of con- 


lwo hours later the Governor's secre- 
tary came into the Adjutant-General’s 
othce at the State capitol. 
tary was a spruce and clever young man 
and a diplomat. Some day he might be 
governor himself. He waited a moment, 
erinning, at the Adjutant-General’s 
desk, then spoke: 

“General, 
will please 


| he secre- 


I’ve got news that 
you. The Governor wants 
Colonel Weathe rbee appointed assistant 
chief quartermaster.” 

The Adjutant-General leaned back in 
his chair and his hands dropped to his 


some 


sides. For a moment the two men 
looked at each other the eves of one 
mock de spalr, the eves of the other 


twinkling maliciousness. The Inspector- 
General came into the and the 
General turned to him. 

**What do you know about this? The 
Governor wants to appoint Colonel 
Weatherbee assistant chief quarter- 
master.” 

[he Inspector-General threw up his 
hands. ‘Good night!’ he exclaimed. 
“Is that old fool still at large?” Then a 
glint of amusement came into his eye. 
*He’s got to be examined first.” 

A few minutes later, under 


room 


the 
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escort of the Inspector-General, Colonel 
Weatherbee was shown into a room 
where, in an atmosphere like that of a 
Turkish bath, three surgeons, stripped 
to their shirts, were examining a line of 
naked recruits. One with a tape-meas- 
ure, one with a stethoscope, and one 
with a vision-card, tested each man and 
shouted numbers over their shoulders 


like tailors measuring for clothes. The 
atmosphere of the room made_ the 
Colonel feel faint, and he hardly 


breathed until, after a whispered con- 
ference with the Inspector, the chief 
surgeon left his work anc conducted him 
into a private office. THe Colonel made 
a motion as if to undress, but the sur- 
geon held up his hand. 

“That won’t be necessary, Colonel. 
If you'll just open your coat.” 

Swiftly he examined the Colonel’s 
heart and pulse, and measured his chest. 
He asked his age, height, and weight. 

“Tl have to send my figures to the 
\djutant-General,” he said at the end, 
courteously. “‘He will notify you.” 

He hurried back into the Turkish 
bath and the Colonel, his heart beating 
rapidly, walked gratefully into the cool 
corridor, then into the Governor’s of- 
hee. The Governor had gone out and 
for half an hour he waited—an hour. 
\t last he got up and went back to the 
\djutant-General, whom he found wad- 
ing frantically through a mass of reports. 

“General,” he said, “‘the Governor is 
out, and if possible I’d like to get the 
afternoon train. Have you—have you 
heard the results of my examination?” 

Che Adjutant-General started guiltily. 
“Colonel, | beg your pardon. I’ve been 
so busy here.”” He touched a bell and 
said to a clerk, “Ask Major Casey to 
step In a moment.” 

\ few minutes later the chief surgeon 
entered, and at sight of the Colonel he, 
too, started guiltily. 

“Major,” asked the Adjutant-Gen- 
eral, briskly, “have you the report of 
Colonel W eatherbee’s examination?” 

He looked the surgeon very sternly in 
the eye as he said it and, with a sheepish 
expression, the surgeon fumbled through 
the pockets of his blouse. He drew out a 
long, narrow paper, handed it to the 
General and left the room. The Adju- 


tant-General sat staring at the long, 

















““I OFFERED MY 


SERVICES,” 


narrow paper for minutes. He laid it 
down, hesitated, then said, in the kind- 
liest voice he could muster: 

“Colonel, I am sorry to have to tell 
you that you haven’t quite passed.” 

The Colonel’s face flushed, and the 
Adjutant-General hastened to add: 

“There is nothing serious, you under- 
stand, 


absolutely nothing to worry 
about. In general you are in perfect 


health, but the Army requirements are 
absolutely rigid. It is only a little mat- 
ter of weight and eyesight.” 

For a minute the two men sat in un- 
comfortable silence, then heavily the 
Colonel arose. 

“I’m sorry, General,” he said, huskily. 
**T had my mind all made up to it. You 
know I’m ready when you want me.” 

“T know you are, Colonel.” The 
Adjutant-General stood up and shook 
hands with the older man. He tried to 
say more, but he saw things now he had 
not seen before and he couldn’t say any- 


REPLIED THI 


COLONEL, MODESTLY 


thing. ‘Good-by, Colonel,’ was all he 
could do. 
Three hours later, at sunset, the 


Colonel, his wife beside him, was again 
in his little garden, but this time his coat 
was off and his arms were grimed with 
dirt to his elbows. There had been no 
need to tell the village what he had 
done. The same train which had brought 
him home had brought the evening pa- 
pers. The reporters around the capitol, 
thirsting for military news, had snapped 
up the story of his presence; the city 
editors, recalling the flame of his ancient 
glory, had expanded it. 


“VETERAN VOLUNTEERS 
WITH THE STRIPLINGS”’ 


had cried the headlines of one paper. 
The Colonel’s wife had that paper now 
underneath her arm while the Colonel 
walked happily back and forth between 
the hotbeds and the main garden. 
*’Evening, Colonel!” came a_ voice 
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over the hedge, the voice of old 
Clet. 

Lhe Colonel straightened up, a 
tuce plant in his hand. He smiled, the 
comtortable man at 
with the world and himself. 


Gilet,” he 


man 
le t- 


smile of a peace 


(ood evening, answered, 
in Spite 
the manor. 

‘Well, Colonel,” said Gilet, “I se 
they couldn't keep you at home.” 

‘| offered my services,” replied the 
Colonel, modestly. ‘Then, as if the sub- 
ject had ceased to interest him, he held 
up the lettuce in his hand. 
finer plant than that? 
headed as a cabbage.” 

At almost the same moment, down in 


<< E ver see a 


It’s as firmly 


the city, the chief surgeon came into 
the Adjutant-General’s ofhce. “We 
The 
By 
HE city is 


Forevet at 


of his shirt-sleeves the lord of 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


a monstrous shell 
my ear: 
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can’t possibly finish to-day,” he said 
wearily, “unless we work all night.” 

“Then work all night,” replied the 
Adjutant-General, sharply. As he spoke, 
a slip of paper caught his eye. “By the 
way, Major,” he said, holding it out, 
“here’s your report of Colonel Weather- 
bee’s examination. You may need it for 
future reference.” 

lhe surgeon took the extended paper 
and looked at it listlessly, but neither 
man smiled. At the top was inscribed: 


, 


Doctor M. J. Casey 
in account with 
THe Troy LAuNpDRY 


“Do you know,” said the surgeon, at 
last, “‘I feel like an utter cad.” 
“So do I,” said the Adjutant-General. 


Shell 





Deep voluntary, clanging bell 
And thundering grief I hear. 


Can 


all the sounds within it be 


Far echoes of the past? 


Then from what 


unremembered sea 


Was this great shell upeast? 


Is some old Sorrow singing vet, 
Some pain of Greece or Rome: 
theme that Time may 


Some 


not forget, 


As shells still sing of home? 


© lonely City! 


Who can tell 


What anguish you have known, 
When on this coast, a shattered shell, 
Your tragic tale 1s blown? 


And we who whisper in your heart, 
\nd weep our scalding tears, 


May 


be but echoes from the start 


Of the world’s sounding years! 














re Glaciers 
BY WALTER 


Whe 


@Y9HERE the milky green 
¢ water of the Columbia 
River rolls ste adily or 
churns into impatient 
R) rapids southwestward 
in mid-Washington, 
looking for an opening 
in the great Cascade Range that it may 
break through to the Pacific, lies a land 
not many but now 
producing magnificent apples, apricots, 
and cherries from its seemingly hopeless 
soil. It is a narrow land between high, 
basaltic cliffs and jagged mountain 
walls, into which the river has cut still 
deeper, a land of naked rock, of gray 
volcanic ye and green sage-brush, an 
arid land for all the water surging by, 
water almost the exact color of the sage. 
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years ago a de sert, 


Before man came, the landscape was 
forbidding, dismal, a thing of rock 


nakedness, of sage green and dusty gray. 
Only the eternal sweep of that great 
river and the occasion: il glimpses of the 
far blue mountains whitened with snow 
redeemed it from the sense of some 
primal curse. Then man arrived, to 
build irrigation basins up in the hills 
where the winter snows lay late, to run 
pipe-lines down to the flats of gray 
volcanic ash—and the desert was no 
more. Acre after blossomed and 
bore fruit, towns sprang up, the smoke 
of homes ascended from the midst of 
each ten-acre square of green trees and 
alfalfa which now covered the floor of the 
valley like a vast checkerboard. There, 
where the oldest orchard boasts but a 
scant thirty years, its trees, so far as 
age is concerned, but mere striplings 
beside the orchards of New England 
though in actual growth the disparity is 
hardly apparent, thanks to the tremen- 
dous fertility of volcanic ash and humus 
is now a new industry, a new com- 
munity of agricultural pioneers who 
have made the apple a work of art. 


acre 


Feed the Apple Roots 


PRICHARD 


EATON 


They have done it with the aid of the 
mountain snows, with the aid of the 
mountain barrier which keeps off the 
killing winds of winter, which guards 
from frost, which seems to concentrate 
the long summer sunshine; above all, 
with the aid of the volcanic ash once 
belched from Baker and Rainier, from 
Glacier Peak and Adams, no doubt from 
the vast mountain which, ages long ago, 
towered twenty thousand feet over the 
hole which now holds Crater Lake 1 
Oregon. It is no wonder that the pi- 
oneers of Wenatchee and the Columbia 
River fruit bottoms lift up their eyes 
unto the hills and look with affection on 
the blue and white pyramids against the 
west. 

Their towns are not yet beautiful; 
they are rawly new, and it takes some 
time to span a street with arching foli- 
age, even when you are blest with five 
per cent. of potash in your soil; it takes 
some time also to build macadam roads 
across miles of dusty sage-brush, 
cially when your own two hands have 
more than they can do in your personal 
patch of orchard. Yet so much has been 
accomplished in so brief a span, the 
bustle of energy is so infectious, there 
are so few indications anywhere of effort 
abandoned, that the visitor from the 
East feels himself in a new world. 
Where he came from the orchards are 
often more beautiful, with the beauty of 
age, not infrequently of neglect. The 
old New England apple-tree, with its 
jungle of suckers, its trunk gnarled and 
sprawling, and standing with its fellows 
over the gray stone wall, knee deep in 
grass and buttercups, is a beautiful 
patriarch, telling tales of other days and 
generations passed away. It matches 
the mouse -gray barn and the shabby 
but dignified farm-house. close by, the 
rolling fields beyond, the languid haze 
of the summer day. But the apples of 


espe- 
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Wenatchee grow on thick, upstanding 
trees that speak in every line of ceaseless 
care and lateral pruning; between the 
rows flow the tiny irrigation ditches, and 
under them flourishes the rich alfalfa. 
They are the very antithesis of neglect, 
as they surround the plain, practical, 
well-painted farm-house, 


usurping even 
the dooryvard. 


Here is no languid haze 
summer day; heat, perhaps, but 
hot haze. | he eye goes out be tween the 
hollow the mighty 
river runs, or down the valley to the far 
blue rampart of the Cascade Range, 
shining with snow, or up to the ragged 
basaltic cliffs above the canon. It mat- 
ters not what picture the vista frames, 
the light is glittering clear, every detail 


On a 


rows to the where 


MAGNIFICENT APPLES FROM 





4 SEEMINGLY HOPELESS SOIL 
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of a cliff wall five miles away is as sharp 
as through a held-glass, the air is vibrant 
with its own purity. In such an orchard, 
in such an atmosphere, the mind turns 
toward the future, never the past. This 
is the land of what-is-to-be. 

But a great river does not roll onward 
mile after mile chafing to get through 
a mountain rampart, biting an ever 
deeper canon into the basalt rock and 
disclosing at its junction with conflu- 
ent streams vistas into wild gorges o1 
glimpses of lofty summits, snow-man- 
tled, whence these tributaries come, 
without luring the traveler to climb the 
ragged walls and go exploring, to leave 
the river for the hills. So we were 
lured, and so we found Lake Chelan, 
said by some to be the 
most beautiful lake on 
the North American con- 
tinent. I have not seen 
all the lakes on the North 
American continent, so 
1 make no comparisons 
myself, content to state 
that it is the most beau- 


tiful lake I ever saw, 
awake or in my dreams. 
We had gone north- 


ward from Wenatchee up 
the canon of the Colum- 
bia, the walls narrowing 
in upon us, the orchards 
on the bank growing 
fewer and smaller. We 
alighted at a_ station 
called Chelan Falls, and 
the train went on, leav- 
ing us apparently the 
sole occupants of the 
river gorge. ‘The sage- 
green Columbia, just 
across the track, was 
gently hissing, with that 
peculiar noise a powerful 
stream makes when it is 
Rowing very rapidly but 
not quite over rapids. In 
front of us the rocky cliff, 
with no verdure upon it 
except the inevitable 
sage-brush, rose almost 
precipitous; but we 
could see the scar of a 
road, unfenced, which 
descended from the top 
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in a series of switchbacks, 
dug out of the wall. 
Down the road a motor 
was coming, closely fol- 
lowed by a cloud of dust. 
\ few moments later it 
pulled up at the _plat- 
form, dust and all. There 
was a woman at the 
wheel, a woman who 
should have been the 
heroine of some Western 
romance—her hands 
tanned, her shoulders 
square, her eyes alert, 
her face extraordinarily 
good to look upon. But, 
alas, her grammar was 
impeccable; she was mis- 
tress of the graces of 
sophisticated society, no 
less than of the clutches 
of her car! With her 
brown hands on the 
wheel, we crawled up the 
cliff side to a compara- 
tively level plain, cOoVv- 
ered with gray dust and 
sage-brush, and stretch- 
ing a few miles westward 
to rolling hills. Over this 
plain we sped, and came 
to a little town on the 
shore of a lake, a village 
brand new and busy, like 
all the others in this for- 
ward-looking land. Nei- 
ther was the lake remarkable, save for 
its exquisite green color. It stretched 
out between hilly shores, and appeared 
to vanish around a headland. ‘The 
bounding hills, the height perhaps of 
those hemming Lake George, but much 
less precipitous, were partially timbered, 
partially cleared to young orchards which 
came down to the water’s edge. It was 
a gentle, somewhat pastoral scene. 

‘**This,” said our fair driver, ‘‘is Lake 
Chelan—or a little of it.” 

“Is there more?” I asked. 

She smiled. ‘‘In the West,’ she said, 
“there is always more.” 

We abandoned the purr of the auto- 
mobile for the unmuffled cough of a 
large motor-boat, and put-put-putted out 
over the green water, a much more 
vivid green than the waters of the 


tm 





THE OLD NEW ENGLAND APPLE-TREE, GNARLED AND SPRAWLING 


Columbia River, holding something of 
the blue of the sky in suffusion. We 
had no knowledge of our destination, 
no conception of what we were to see; 
adventurers on unknown waters, we left 
the dock and the crude, busy little town 
behind, sailing in a summer sun toward 
the gateway of hills where the lake 
disappeared northwestward. But we 
were aware of a cool, fresh wind in our 
faces, and the smell of pure water. We 
could not fail to note the extraordinary 
clarity of the atmosphere, in which we 
could easily detect a “rancher” working 
with a hoe in his newly planted orchard 
of young trees no taller than he, though 
the shore at that point was at least a 
mile away. We could even see the 
sparkle of the water in the ditch as his 
hoe led it down between the rows. We 





ORCHARDS COVERING THE FLOOR OF T 


crowded on the forward deck, and set 
our faces to the wind. 

The lake did not increase in breadth; 
it remained seemingly about as wide as 
the Hudson River at Tarrytown. But 
no sooner had we passed around the 
first headland than we saw it stretching 
onward for many miles, till 1t once more 
disappeare d around a still loftier wooded 
point. It may have been ten miles from 
the foot of the lake that we put in at 
a small bay where a town 
springing up, the result of a new irri- 
gation project. The hills had already 
become higher, their sides more abrupt; 
They were crowding this new, shining 
little village down close to the water's 
and the orchards, as yet only 
squares of brown earth with polka-dots 
of frail upon them where the 
voung trees flourished, were pushing 
bravely up the slopes into the fir timber, 
clinging to every sheltering shelf. There 
was something heroic about this orchard 
town on the verv outskirts of cultiva- 
tion. These orchards were the first- 
line trenches in man’s battle with the 
Just beyond the town the bounda- 
ries of the Chelan National Forest be- 
gan, the hills arose still more abruptly; 


new Was 


edge, 


green 


soil. 


HI 





VALLEY LIKE A VAST CHECKERBOARD 


there was no foothold for the orchardist. 
He had pressed forward as far as he 
could go, and the Swiss peasant’s herd 
bells tinkling on the meadows under 
snow-line, celebrated in song and 
story, are no more romantic than these 
last orchards clinging to the mountain- 


SO 


side above the green water of Lake 
Chelan. 
When our boat rounded the next 


headland, we saw the lake still stretch- 
ing northwestward, but 
jewel in a pastoral setting. A few last 
orchards, the ultimate outposts, still 
clung to the precipitous shores, but for 
the most part these shores rose too 
abruptly from the water to give any 
foothold, and bare ledges of rock began 
to crop out, crowned with spired firs. 
The wind, drawing down the lake, was 
churning the surface into a considerable 
sea. Ahead of us loomed a superb portal 
to still farther unseen reaches of the 
lake, a natural gateway like that to the 
Highlands of the Hudson between Storm 
King and the Point, but with each 
precipitous mountain forest-clad and de- 
void of any human habitation, and rising 
nearly five thousand feet sharp out of 
the water. Between these splendid 


no longer a 














WHERE GLACIERS 
headlands, sentinels of the maior range 
Lake Chelan stretched its 
dancing green pathway, foam-flecked 
and sky-tinted, whispering of magic 
splendors yet to come. 

Once you have entered through this 
majestic portal, vou have left the low- 
land world behind, the world of orchards 
and of men, of roads and barns, of strife 
and barter. You are 
afloat on an inverted 
sky in the heart of the 
primal wilderness, in 
the depths of the tum- 
bled mountains. The 
lake grows no wider; if 
anything, it 
But it stretches onward 
for another forty miles 
between two unbroken 
walls of naked precipice 
and fir-clad slopes rising 
to castellated summits 
of progressively greater 
height till the 
helds begin to glitter 
far above your head 
and white streams begin 
to flash in the forest and 
leap out over the rocks. 
The depth of a lake, as 


be vond, 


narrows. 


snow- 


a rule, adds little to 
pictorial impressive- 
ness. But the case is 


here. Lake 
Chelan is sixteen hun- 
dred feet deep, which 
means that its bottom 
is six hundred feet be- 
low As you 
look upon the abrupt 
plunge of the mountain 
walls into its green 
depths and realize that 
they continue their de- 
scent below the surface 
for more than a thou- 
sand feet, the imagina- 
tion is staggered with 
the slit in the earth crust this Chelan 
canon must have been before it was 
partially filled with water. For nearly 
forty miles, it was once from one to 
almost three thousand feet deeper than 
the Grand Canon of the Colorado—and 
still 1S, could we see to the bottom of 
this mid-surface on which we 
Vou, C32 © N S09 79 


othe rwise 


sea-level. 
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green 
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float. At any point on the shore the 
Mauretania could throw a gang-plank 


to the cliffs and never graze her keel. 
Putting in close, our launch took us 
under the spray of waterfalls and be- 
neath hanging rock gardens of lupine 
and paint-brush, foxglove and goat’s- 
beard, while on many a craggy headland 
some storm-scarred fr flung lo: 


oO 


BLOSSOMED AND THE DESERT WAS NO MORE 


branches southward in the lee of the 
twisted trunk, its northward limbs 
shaved off by wind and sleet. 

But the full glory of Chelan lies not 
in its depths of green water, nor in its 
up-leaping banks which slope back at 
a thousand feet above water level and 
carry mantles of fir up to the seven- 
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thousand-foot timber-line. Its full glory 
is the of the main 
Range at the head ot the vista, a proces- 


reve lation 


sion of pyramidal peaks glittering with 
ice and snow, which come out of the 
north, pass across the range of vision, 
ind disappear to the south. The green 
lane of the lake makes directly for them; 


they grow nearer, putting off their blue 


to don the gTravs and pinks and purples 


of naked rock, the different textures of 
glacier ice and temporary snow-held be- 
coming more and more distinct. At the 
last, the spur peaks which bound the 
lake are as high as the 
Cascade Divide, and 
capp d with the eternal Snows. The lake 
a cliff wall adorned 


summits of the 


they, too, are 


ends against with 
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Indian pictures and the initials of the 
inevitable American vandals, and in a 
little meadow beside the cliff, 
through which the Stehekin River pours 
in its milky waters direct from the high 


sedgy 


glaciers. Here is journey’s end, and 
here, the last bulwark of the lake, 


Castle Rock, springs up against the west, 
rearing its fairy battlements eight thou- 
sand feet aloft and taking the sunset in 
rose and gold long after the twilight 
shadows have dusked the lapping water 
and the evening lamps are lit. 

\gain, while the morning mists are 
still hovering wraiths over the lake or 
clinging like veils to the Douglas firs 
on the lower slopes, these fairy towers 


catch the rising sun, and send its wel- 


come down to those 
be lc yW 
Full many a= glorious 


morning have I| seen 

kK latter the mountain 
tops with sovereign 
eye 


Iney itably those 
words occur to you as 
the sky-borne rocks 
blush and burn with 
salmon, rose, and gold, 
while the green lake 
beneath is a dim, quiet 
mirror, as if the breath 
of night were | still 
clouding it. If, on the 
little hills of England, 
Shakespeare could 
fnd immortal image- 
ry, what heights of 
splendor would he not 
have scaled could he 
have seen the sun rise 
over Lake Chelan! Or 
would he have been 
dumb, and gone 
a-hshing? Sometimes 
it is not the largest 
prospect, nor indeed 
the largest event, 
which evokes the 
magic utterance. 
The entire upper 
water-shed of Lake 
Chelan, including so 
much of the main Cas- 
cade Range as feeds 




















THE HILLS ROSE 


ABRUPTLY, WITH 


the Stehekin River, to the summit of the 
Divide, is a national forest, which means 
that the region is threaded with rangers’ 


trails practical for horses. The name of 


It was 
love who asked, 


War Creek Pass appealed to me. 
a person deluded by 
“What's in a name?” There is every- 
thing inaname. Agnes Falls, which the 
map showed me descending over a close 
maze of contour intervals, left me quite 
cold for all the promised drop. David 





NO FOOTHOLD FOR THI 


ORCHARDIST 


Copperfield spoiled the name Agnes fo: 
me many years ago. But War Creek 
Pass! That suggested something rugged 
and difficult, that breathed the romance 
of the ancient days when the Indians 
went over the range by this route to 
attack their enemies to the north. My 
feet should climb where their moccasins 
had found the way, and I would look 
down upon the same world they looked 
down upon, for man as yet has made no 
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scar on this tumble ‘d wilderness of peak 

nd glacier. The brought 
forth, and we strung out in single hle 
for War Creek Pass. 

The trail several miles 
sharply upward through the 
forest peculiz ir, to 
because it 1s at once meadow, 
forest, and rock precipice. lhe 
for the most part great upstanding 
Douglas firs, with a considerable admixt- 
ure hardwoods, on 
do not grow 
a stand of E 


horses were 


leads 
peculiar 
an E 


for 
Cascade ast- 
ermmer, 

yg irde n, 


trees, 


of cedar and some 
this side of the range 
thickly together like 
pine hemlock. The forest energy 
seems to have concentrated into single 
often a hundred feet apart, 
brown trunks for fifty or 
feet without a limb. In 
our Eastern woods a tree so isolated 
would throw lateral branches, and we 
develop no such shaggy columnar trunks 
rising from steep lawns of grass, their 
feet set firm in wild flowers. 
\lmost the first garden we came upon, 
to the water's edge, 
be d of foxgloy es, 


brook. 


the S¢ 


astern 


Ol 


specimens, 
which rear 


seventy-five 


beds of 


close was a great 
on either side of a tiny 

Every year in my garden I sow 
queenly biennials, transplanting 


and retransplanting the young plants, 
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nursing them tenderly through the win- 
ter, and deploring their later tendency 
to throw back to magenta. Yet, in this 
wild garden beside the ice-water brook, 
self-sown and self- protected, the 
geous spikes were growing = SIX 


POr- 


feet tall, and not a magenta one in the 
lot! Most of them were white, flecked 
with pink. ‘Their stalks were thick and 
strong. They were alike the envy and 
the despair of at least one Eastern 
amateur. 

Close to the foxgloves, and compan- 


ioning the trail for a long distance 
several varieties of flowering shrubs, 
now (early in July) in full bloom. The 
capberry was perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous, a large shrub with numerous blos- 
soms not unlike small white wild roses 
in appearance. But the showy goat’s- 
beard was scarcely less frequent, a bush 
covered with white bloom closely 
bling spirea. As the trail ascended 
more and more sharply, coming out now 
and then on a dizzy ledge far over the 
water, and again climbing a steep bank 
of the powdered, volcanic soil by a series 
of switchbacks, the shrubs to 


», were 


resem- 


began 


drop behind and the lower wild Howe rs 
purple 


became predominant, lupine, 





VAST GREEN-STUDDED FI 


OORS 


STRETCH FROM HILL TO HILL 
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sky-blue larkspur, and the flaming 
orange-red paint-brush being the most 
Both the lupine and lark- 
spur are known as annuals in our Eastern 
gardens, but they do not reach the brill- 
they in this vol- 
canic ash, nor do we find them 
like bits of sky in every 


CONSpIcuous. 


iance of color achieve 


Spre id 


forest glade. \bove 
all, we do not plant 
them we cannot 


plant them—in happy 
conjunction with 
bright paint- 
brush around the feet 
of great brown htr-tree 
columns, with a 
glimpse two thousand 
feet below of the green 
water of Lake Chelan 
and a vista across the 
canon hole of the tow- 
ering walls of Castle 
Rock and a dazzling 
snow-held! In such a 
grove and such a gar- 
de n we let our horses 
rest, and looked upon 
the scene. The bluish 
purple lupines and the 
flaming paint - brush, 
varving in color from 
orange to almost pure 
scarlet, grew in luxuri- 
ous profusion on a Car- 


orange 


pet of grass and moss. 
Che columnar trunks 


were shaggy brown. 
Between them we 
looked down into a 


vast hole and saw the 
iceberg-green lake at 
the bottom. \ cloud 
ship was trailing its 
shadow anchor 


over 
the mountain. wall FORES1 
across the lake. Down 


the side it came, dusk- 

ing the forest. It swept out over the 
water, and where this shadow lay the 
water changed to amethyst. 

We lunched at six thousand feet, on 
the edge of the first snow-held which was 
rapidly melting under a hot July sun. 
he snow had rece ded several feet in the 
past few days, leaving the ground bare, 
and through the gray scum which you 
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always find under the accumulated win- 
ter’s snow the earliest spring wild Howers 
were pushing up, especially dog-tooth 
violets, which six feet out from the pres- 
ent snow-line were shaking their golden 
bells in the bree ze. We we re not above 
timber, however. In the White Moun- 





HUMAN HABITATION 


tains of New Hampshire timber-line is 
at 4,500 feet. In the Alps it is at 6,400. 
The highest timber-line that I have ever 
seen recorded is 13,800 feet on Mount 
Orizaba, in Mexico. In Colorado and 
the California Sierras it is between 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. Above Lake 
Chelan, it appears to average something 
under 8,000. At 6,000 feet on War 
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Creek Pass we found the Douglas trs 
still of considerable girth and height, 
but they began rapidly to dwarf above 
that level, and the trail entered a belt 
of hardwoods, thin, close-growing, and 
rather naked trees, many of them winter 
killed and leaning against their upstand- 
ing brothers, or fallen like barricades 
path. Lhe itself 1s 
merely the lowest point on the summit 
between two rock pyra- 
were almost 
considerably over 
that the wild, tort- 


across the Pass 
ridge, a col 
mids. It was not till we 
cresting this col, at 
seven thousand feet, 
ured, low-growing outpost trees of the 
true timber-line appeared, and the true 
\lpine f flowers in the sheltered crannies. 
The tortured trees of timber-line! Noth 
ing in nature, perhaps, is wilder and 
more thrilling. I have cut a mountain 
fr no higher than my knee which num- 
bered fifty summers. I have walked on 
a trunk half as large as my body, which 
rose two feet from under the shelter of 
a rock, met the stinging storm blasts, 
and bent out flat parallel to the 
ground and grew thus for fifty feet, as 
though giant steam-roller had 
passed over it. You climb through thin- 
ning and dwarfing forests, with an ever 
larger prospect opening out below you; 
you reach the heroic 
trees; you inhale a colder, clearer air; 
you feel the breath of the snow; you see 


some 


outposts ot f the 


at last above you only the final heave of 


naked rock and the vast dome of the 
sky! You feel yourself a 
these knotted and half-naked warriors, 
the stunted pines of timber-line! 

And here at last, where the forest 
gave up the fight as it caught the full 
strength of the shearing wind, we looked 
into the forest world beyond the Pass, 
the goal of the Indians who first made 
the trail. We looked across the fore st 
into the tumbled gorges of the Cascade 
Range, advancing like a sea of white- 
capped billows in a vast wave - line 
against the western sky. Far to the 
northwest rose the blue-and-white cone 
of Mount Baker. To the southwest, 
across the hole which held in its depths 
the green jewel of Lake Chelan, and 
seemingly but just beyond the opposite 
wall of that hole, lay the white-crowned 
ridge of Glacier Peak, 10,435 feet, the 


glaciers sprawling down its summit like 


brother of 
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All be- 
tween was a world of upheaved magnih- 
cence, of deep ravine and sun-washed 
pinnacle, of naked precipices and daz- 
zling snow-helds, of dark timbered slopes 
and the glimpse of fiz ashing water. Down 
those six thousand feet below you lay 
the lake, the green pathway to this 
pageant of the peaks. Lake and pin- 
nacle, forest and glacier, are dedicated 
to the nation; they are our own forever. 
Yet they are but a relatively small sec- 
tion of the unending range, set apart 
because of its perfection. A young poet 
of the Hood River Valley, homesick in 
New York, not long ago put his longing 
into verse. He spoke of the call of the 
West, and then he said: 
But mightier still than its clarion call! 
Is the walloping bigness of it all, 
And you live the days when your eye swept 
clear : 
From the slopes of Hood to old Rainier: 
Canon on canon—rock-ribbed piles 


TT 


ne monstrous octopus of ice. 


Rolling away for a hundred miles 
And the gold of the sunset on leaf and 


branch 


Crowding your sou! like an avalanche. 


As I stood on the wind-swept col of 
War Creek and faced the ad- 
vancing wave-line of the Cascade 
Range, | knew exactly what he meant. 
I knew the pride that was in his heart, 
the hunger for this lofty spaciousness. 
Then my thoughts descended into the 
hole where the green lake lay, and 
went back down its jeweled pathway 
to the orchards at its lower end, fight- 
ing their way up as close as_ they 
could get to the fir-clad cliffs and the 
eternal snows. There was no pity in 
my thoughts for these pioneers of the 
apple, nor admiration, either. There 
was only envy. They dwell by one of 
America’s noblest lakes, the great hills 
are their guardians, beauty their price- 
less heritage. The pure sap of the gla- 
ciers is in their perfect fruit. Is it not 
possible, is it not likely, that something 
of this beauty and this spaciousness will 
go into the generations yet to be, into 
the men and women, too? 

I stumbled down from War Creek 
Pass, leading my horse till the gathering 
shadows made me prefer to trust his feet 
rather than my own—a humbler and, I 
trust, a better American. 


Pass 




















None 


were listening to 
¢ Leila Burton’s music 
® her husband, and Dick 
; Allport, and | with 
}the throb of London 
beating under us like 
3 the surge of an ocean in 





anger, when the re rose above the smooth 
harmonies of the pianoand the pulsing 
roar of the night a sound more poignant 
tian them both, the quavering melody 
of a street girl’s song. 

Through the purpling twilight of that 
St. John’s Eve I had been drifting in 
dreams while Leila had gone from golden 
splendors of chords which reflected the 
glow on westward-fronting windows into 
somber symphonies which had seemed 
to make vocal the turbulent soul of the 
city—for Dick Allport and I were top- 
ping the structure of that house of life 
that was to shelter the love we had long 
been cherishing. With Leila playing in 
that art which had dowered her with 
fame I was visioning the glory of such 
love as she and Standish Burton gave 
each other while I watched Dick, sensing 
rather than seeing the dearness of him 
as he gave to the mounting climaxes the 
tense interest he always tendered to 
Leila’s music. 

I had known, before I came to love 
Dick Allport, other loves and other 
lovers. Because I had followed will-o’- 
the-wisps of fancy through marshes of 
sentiment I could appreciate the more 
the truth of that flame which he and I 
had lighted for our guidance on the road. 
A moody boy he had been when I first 
met him, full of a boy’s high chivalry 
and of a boy’s dark despairs. A moody 
man he had become in the years that had 
denied him the material success toward 
which he had striven; but something 
in the patience of his efforts, something 
in the fineness of his struggle had en- 
deared him to me as no triumph could 
have done. Because he needed me, be- 
cause I had come to believe that I meant 


So 


BY MARY 
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to him belief in the ultimate good of liv- 
ing, as well as belief in womanhood, | 
cherished in my soul that love of him 
which yearned him even as it 
longed for him. 

Watching him in the dusk while he 
lounged in that concentrated quiet of 
attention, | went on piling the bricks of 
that wide house of happiness we should 
enter together; and, although 1 could 

» him but dimly, so well did I know 
every line of his face that I could fancy 
the little smile that quivered around his 
lips and that shone from the depths of 
his eyes as Leila played the measures 
we both loved. I must have been smil- 
ing in answer when the song of the girl 
outside rose high. 

Not until that alien sound struck 
athwart the power and beauty of the 
spell did | come to know how high I had 
builded my castles; but the knocking at 
the gate toppled down the dreams as 
Leila swept a discord over the keyboard 
and crossed to the open window. 

In the dusk, as she flung back the 
heavy curtains, I could see the bulk of 
Brompton Oratory set behind the houses 
like the looming back-drop of a painted 
scene. Nearer, in front of a tall house 
across the way, stood the singer, a thin 
girl whose shadowy presence seemed ani- 
mated by a curious bravery. In a nasal, 
plaintive voice she was singing the words 
of a ballad of love and of loving that 
London, as only London can, had made 
curiously its own that season. The in- 
sistence of her plea—for she sang as it 
she cried out her life’s longing, sang as if 
she called on the passing crowd not for 
alms, but for understanding—made her 
for the moment, before she faded back 
into oblivion, an artist, voicing the 
heartache and the heartbreak of woman- 
kind; and the artist in Leila Burton re- 
sponded to the thrill. 

Until the ending of the song she stood 
silent in front of the window, uncon- 
scious of the fact that she, and not the 


over 
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scene beyond he r, 
Not for her beauty, 
times Leila Burton gave the 
ot being exquisitely lovely, 


mal kable ’ 


stage. although at 
impression 
was she re- 
but rather for that receptive 


attitude that made her an_ inspired 
listener. In me, who had known her for 
but a little while, she awakened my 


dee pest and drow siest ambition, the de- 
sire to express in pictures the light and 
the shade of the London I knew. With 
her | could feel the power, and the glory, 
and the fear, and the terror of the city 
never did at other times. It was 
not alone that she was all things to all 
men; it was that she led the men and 
women who knew her to the summits of 
their aspirations. 

Even Standish Burton, big, sullen 
man that he was, immersed in his engi- 
neering problems, responded to his wife’s 
spiritual charm with a readiness that 
alwavs aroused in Dick and myself an 
admiration for him that our other knowl- 
edge of him did not justify. He was, 
aside from his relationship to Leila, 


as | 


man whose hardness suggested bitter 
knowledge of dark ways of life. Now, 


crouched down in the depths of his chair, 
he kept watching Leila with a gaze of 
smolde ring ado: ation, that 
love for her which had been strong 
enough to break down those barriers 
which she had erected in the years while 


revealing 


he had worked for her in a Jacob’s 
bondage. In her he seemed to be dis- 
covering, all over again, the vestal 


tend the fires of his faith. 

Dick Allport, bending forward 
table on which his hands fell 
was studying Leila with an in- 
scrutable stare that seemed to be of 
query. | was wondering what it meant, 
wondering the more because my failure 
to understand its meaning hung another 
veil between my vision and my shrine of 
belief in the fullness of love, when the 
song outside came to an end and Leila 
turned back to us. 

Her look, winging its W ay to Standish, 
lighted her face even beyond the glow 
from the lamps which she switched on. 
For an instant his heavy countenance 
fared into brightness. Dick Allport 
sighed almost imperceptibly as he turned 


Too, 
over the 
clenched, 


to me. I had a feeling that such a fire 
as the Burtons kindled for each other 


held the center of the 
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should have sprung up in the moment 
between Dick and me, for we had fought 
and labored and struggled for our love 
as Standish and Leila had never needed 

» battle. Because of our constancy | 

woud something better than the se- 
rene affectionateness that shone in 
Dick’s smile. I wanted such stormy 
passion of devotion as Burton gave to 
Leila, such love as I, remembering a 
night of years ago, knew that Dick could 
give. It was the old desire of earth, 
spoken in the street girl’s song, that 
surged in me until I could have cried out 
in my longing for the soul of the sacra- 
ment whose substance I had been given; 
but the knowledge that we were, the 
four of us, conventional people in a con- 
ventional setting locked my heart as it 
locked my lips until I could mirror the 
ease with which Leila bore herself. 

“T have been thinking,” she said, 
lightly, “‘that I should like to be a 
street singer fora night. If only a piano 
were not so cumbersome, I should go out 
and play into the ears of the city the 
thing that girl put into her song.” 

“Why not?” I asked her. “It would 
be an adventure, and life has too few 
adventures.” 

“Tt might have too many,” Dick said. 

“Not for Leila,” Standish declared. 

“L ife’ s for her a quest of joy. 

*That’s it,” Dick interpose d. 

adventures have all been joyous.’ 

“But they haven’t,” Leila insisted. 

“I’m no spoiled darling of the gods. 
I’ve been poor, poor as that girl out 
there. I’ve had heartaches, and dis- 
appointments, and misfortunes.’ 

‘Not vital Dick declared. 
**You’ve never had a knock-out blow.’ 
‘She doesn’t know what one 1s,” 

Standish laughed, but there sounded a 
ruefulness in his laughter that told of the 
kind of blow he must once have suffered 
to bring that note in his voice. Standish 
Burton took life lightly, except where 
Leila was concerned. His manner now 
indicated, almost mysteriously, that 
something threatened his harbor of 


‘Her 


’” 
ones, 


peace, but the regard Leila gave to him 
proved that the threat of impending 
danger had not come to her. 
“Oh, but I do know,” she 
“Vicariously,” 
tists do.” 


persisted. 
I suggested. ‘All ar- 
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“No, actually,” she said. 

“You’re wrong,” said Standish. 
“You’re the sort of woman whom the 
world Saves ; from its own cruelties.’ 

[here was something so essentially 
true in his appraisal of his wife that the 
certainty covered the banality of his 
statement and kept Dick and myself in 
agreement with him. Leila Burton, ex- 
quisitely remote from all things com- 
a ice, Was unquestionably a woman 

» be protected. Without envy since 
my own way had its compensations in 
full measure—I admitted it. 

“T think that you must have forgot- 
ten, if you ever knew,” she said, “‘how 
I struggled here in London for the littie 
recognition I have won.” 

“Oh, that!” Dick Allport deprecated. 
“That isn’t what Stan means. Every 
one in the world worth talking about 
goes through that sort of struggle. He 
means the flinging down from a high 
mountain after you’ve seen the glories, 
not of this world, but of another, the 
casting out from paradise after you’ve 
learned what paradise may mean.” He 
spoke with an odd timbre of emotion 
in his voice quality that puzzled me 
for the moment. 

*That’s it,” said Standish, gratefully. 
“Those are the knock-out blows.” 

“Well, then, I don’t know them”’— 
Leila admitted her defeat “and | hope 
that I shall not.” 


Softly she began to play the music of 


an accompaniment. ‘There was a famil- 
iar hauntingness in its strains that puz- 
zled me until I associated them with the 


song that Burton used to whistle so 


often in the times when Leila was in 
Paris and he had turned for companion- 
ship to Dick and to me. 

“ve heard Stan murder that often 
enough to be able to try it myself,” I 
told her. 

‘T didn’t know he knew ’ she said. 
“| heard it for the first time the other 
day. A girl—I didn’t hear her name 


Sang it for an encore at the concert of 


the Musicians’ Club. She sang it well, 
too. She Was a queer girl,” Leila 
laughed, ‘‘a little bit of a thing, with all 
the air of a tragedy queen. And you 
should have heard how she sang that! 
You know the words?’’—she asked me 
over her shoulde rs 
Vor. CXXXV.—No. 809.—80 


“And because I, too, am a lover, 
And my love 1s far from me, 
I hated the two on the sands there, 


And the moon, and the sands, and the 

sea.” 

“And the moon, and the sands, and 
the sea,” Dick repeated. He rose, going 
to the window where Leila had stood, 
and looking outward. When he faced us 
again he must have seen the worry in 
my eyes, for he smiled at me with the 
old, endearing fondness and touched my 
hair lightly as he passed. 

“What was she like—the girl?” Stan- 
dish asked, lighting another cigarette. 

“Oh, just ordinary and rather pretty. 
Big brown eyes that seemed to be for- 
ever asking a question that no one could 
answer, and a little pointed chin that 
she flung up when she sang.” Dick 
Allport looked quickly across at Burton, 
but Stan gave him no answering glance. 
He was staring dt Leila as she went on: 
‘I don’t believe I should have noticed 
her at all if she hadn’t come to me as | 
was leaving the hall. ‘Are you Mrs. 
Standish Burton?’ she asked me. When 
I told her that I was, she stared me full 
in the face, then walked off without 
another word. I wish that I could 
describe to you, though, the scorn and 
contempt that blazed in her eyes. If I 
had been a singer who had robbed her of 
her chance at Covent Garden I could 
have understood. But I’d never seen 
her before, and my singing wouldn't 
rouse the envy of a crow!” She laughed 
light-heartedly over the recollection, 
then her face clouded. ‘Do you know,” 
she mused, ‘‘that I thought just now, 
when the girl was singing on the street, 
that I should like to know that other 
girl? There was something about her 
that I can’t forget. She was the sort 
that tries, and fails, and sinks. Some 
day, I’m afraid, she’ll be singing on the 
streets, and, if I ever hear her, I shall 
have a terrible thought that I might 
have saved her from it, if only I had 
tried!’ 

“Better let her sort alone,” Burton 
said, shortly. He struck a match and 
relit his cigarette with a gesture of 
savage annoyance. Leila looked at him 
in amazement, and Dick gave him a 
glance that seemed to counsel silence. 
There was a hostility about the mood 
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into which Standish relapsed that 
seemed to bring in upon us some of the 
urgent sorrows of the city outside, as if 
he had drawn aside a curtain to show 
us a world alien to the place of beauty 
and of the making of beauty through 
which Leila moved. Even she must 
have felt the import of his mood, for she 
let her hands fall on the keys while Dick 
and I stared at each other before the 
shock of this crackle that seemed to 
threaten the perfection of their happiness. 

From Brompton came the boom of 
the bell for evensong. Down Piccadilly 
ran the roar of the night trafic, wending 

1 blithesome way to places of pleasure. 
I was the hour when London was wont 
to awaken to the thrill of its greatness, 
its power, its vastness, its strength, and 
its glory, and to send down luminous 
lanes its carnival crowd of men and 
women. It was the time when weltering 
misery shrank shrouded into merciful 
gloom; when the East End lay far from 
our hearts; when poverty and sin and 
shame went skulking into byways where 
we need never follow; when painted 
women held back in the shadows; when 
the pall of night rested like a velvet car- 
pet over the spaces of that floor that, by 
daylight, gave glimpses into loathsome 
cellars of humanity. It was, as it had 
been so often of late, an hour of serene 
beauty, that first hour of darkness in a 
June night with the coming to 
an end, hour of dusk to be remem- 
bered in exile or in age. 

lhere should have come to us then the 
strains of an orchestra floating in with 
the fragrance of gardenias from a ven- 
der’s basket, symbols of life’s call to us, 
luring us out beneath stars of joy. But, 
instead, the bell of Brompton pealed out 
warningly over our souls, and, when its 
clanging died, there drifted in the sound 
of a preaching voice. 

Only phrases clattering across tne 
darkness were the words from beyond— 
resonant through the open windows: 
“The Cross is always ready, and every- 
where awaiteth thee. Turn thyself 
upward, or turn thyself downward; turn 
thyself inward, or turn thyself outward; 
everywhere thou shalt find the Cross; 

if thou fling away Cross 
thou wilt find another, and perhaps a 
heavier.” 


season 


one 
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Like sibylline prophecy the voice of 
the unseen preacher struck down on us. 
We moved uneasily, the four of us, as he 
cried out challenge to the passing world, 
before his voice went down before the 
surge of a hymn. ‘Then, just as the 
gay whirl of cars and omnibuses beat 
once more upon the pavements, and 
London swung joyously into our hearts 
again, the bell of the telephone in the 
hall rang out with a quivering jangle 
that brought Leila to her feet even as 
Standish jumped to answer its summons. 

She stood beside the piano as he gave 
answer to the call, watching him as if 
she expected evil news. Dick, who had 
moved back into the shadow from a 
lamp on the table, was staring with that 
same searching gaze he had bestowed on 
her when she had lingered beside the 
window. I was looking at him, when a 
queer cry from Standish whirled me 
around. 

In the dim light of the hall he was 
standing with the instrument in his 
hands, clutching it with the stupidity of 
a man who has been struck by an unex- 
pected and unexplainable missile. His 
face had gone to a grayish white, and 
his hands trembled as he set the receiver 
on the hook. His eyes were bulging 
from emotion and he kept wetting his 
lips as he stood in the doorway. 

“What is it?” Leila cried. ‘‘What’s 
happened, Stan? Can’t you tell me? 
What is it?” 

Not to her, but to Dick Allport, he 
made answer. “ Bessie Lowe is dead!” 

I saw Dick Allport’s thunderstruck 
surprise before he arose. I saw his 
glance go from Standish to Leila with a 
questioning that overrode all other pos- 
sible emotion in him. Then I saw him 
look at Burton as if he doubted his 
sanity. His voice, level as ever, rang 
sharply across the other man’s distrac- 
tion. 

“When did she die?” he asked him. 

“Just now.” He ran his hand over 
his hair, gazing at Dick as if Leila and | 
were not there. “ She—she killed herself 
down in the Hotel Meynard.” 

“Why?” Leila’s voice, hard 
terror, snapped off the word. 

“* She—she I don’t know.” He 


with 


stared at his wife as if he had just become 
The grayness 


conscious of her presence. 
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in his face deepened, and his lips grew 
livid. Like a man condemned to death, 
he stared at the world he was losing. 

“Who is Bessie Lowe?” Leila ques- 
tioned. ‘‘And why have they called 
you to tell of her?” Her eyes blazed 
with a fire that seemed about to singe 
pretense from his soul. 

His hand went to his throat, and I saw 
L eila whiten. Her hand, resting on the 
piano, trembled, but her face held immo- 
bile, although I knew that all the hap- 
piness of the rest of her life hung upon 
On what Standish Burton 
wou tell her depended the years to 
come. In that moment I knew that she 
loved him even as I loved Dick, even as 
women have always loved and will al- 
love the men whom fate had 
marked for their caring; and in a sud- 
den flash of vision I knew, too, that 
Burton, no matter what Bessie Lowe or 
any other girl had ever been to him, 
worshiped his wife with an intensity of 
devotion that’ would make all his days 
one long reparation for whatever wrong 
he might have done her. [ knew, 
though, that, if he had done the wrong, 
she would never again be able to give 
him the eager love he desired, and I, 
too, an unwilling spectator, waited on his 
words for his future and Leila’s; but 
his voice did not make answer. It was 
Dick \llport who spoke. 

“: Bessie a girl I used to care 
for,” he **She is the girl who sang 
at the Musicians’ Club, the girl who 
spoke to you. She heard that I was 
going to be married. She wanted me 
to come back to her. I refused.” 

He was standing 1n the shadow, look- 
ing neither at Leila nor at me, but at 
Standish Burton. Burton turned to him. 

“Yes,” he muttered, thickly, “they 
told me to tell you. They knew you’d 
be here.” 


his answer. 


ways 


g owe is 
said. 


‘I see,” said Leila. She looked at 
Standish and then at Dick Allport, and 


there came into her eyes a queer, glazed 
stare that filmed their brightness. ‘“‘] 


am sorry that I asked questions, Mr. 
Allport, about something that w: as noth- 
ing to me. Will you forgive me 

“There is nothing to be tose sl n,” he 
said. He turned to her and smiled 
little. She tried to answer his smile, but 
a gasp came from her instead. 
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“Oh, I’m so 
sorry for her!” 

It was Standish’s gaze that brought to 
me sudden realization that I, too, had a 
part in the drama. Until I found his 
steady stare on me I had felt apart from 
the play that he and Dick and Leila 
were going through, but with his urgent 
glare | awoke into knowledge that the 
message he had taken for Dick held for 
me the same significance that Leila had 
thought it bore for her. Like a stab 
from a knife came the thought that this 
girl—whoever she was—had, in her dy- 
ing, done what she had not done in life, 
taken Dick Allport from me. There 
went over me numbing waves of a great 
sense of loss, bearing me out on an ocean 
of oblivion. Against these I fought 
desperately hold myself somewhere 
near the shore of sensibility. As if I 
were beholding him from a great dis- 
tance, I could see Dick standing in the 
lamplight in front of Leila Burton. 
Understanding of how dear he was to 
me, of how vitally part of me he had 
grown in the years through which I had 
loved him — sometimes lightly, some- 
times stormily, but always faithfully— 
beaconed me inshore; and the plank of 
faith in him, faith that held in itself 
something of forgiving charity, floated 
out to succor my drowning soul.  I[ 
moved across the room while Standish 
Burton kept his unwinking gaze upon 
me, and Leila never looked up from the 
piano. I had come beside Dick before 
he heard me. 

He looked at me as if he had only 
just then remembered that I was there. 
Into his eyes flashed a look of poignant 
remorse. He shrank back from me a 
little as | touched his hand, and I turned 
to Leila, who had not stirred from the 
place where she had listened to Stan- 
dish’s cry when he took the fateful 
message. ‘“‘We are going,” I said, “‘to 
do what we can—for her.” 

She moved then to look at me, and 
I saw that her eyes held not the 
compassion I had fe ared, but a strange 
speculativeness, as if she questioned 
what I knew rather than what I felt. 
Their contemplating quiet somehow dis- 
turbed me more than had her husband’s 
flash-lighting scrutiny, and with eyes 
suddenly blinded and throat drawn 


’” bd “sé 
sorry,” she said, “so 
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tight with terror I took my way beside 


Dick Allport out from the soft lights of 


the Burtons’ house into the darkness 
of the night. 

Outside we paused a moment, waiting 
for a cab. For the first time since he 
had told Leila of Bessie Loewe, Dick 
spoke to me. “I think,” he said, “that 
it would be just as well if you didn’t 


come.” 
‘l must,” I told him. “It isn’t curi- 
osity. You understand that, don’t you? 


It is simply that this is the time for me 
to stand by you, if ever I| shall do it, 
Dick.” 

“1 don’t deserve it.” 
break in his voice. ‘But I shall try to, 
my dear. I can’t promise you much, 
but I can promise you that.” 

Down the brightness of Piccadilly into 
the fuller glow of Regent Street we rode 
without speech. Somewhere below the 
Circus we turned aside and went through 
dim canons of houses that opened a way 
past the Museum and let us into Blooms- 
bury. There in a wilderness of cheap 
hotels and lodging-houses we found the 
Meynard. 

A gas lamp was flaring in the hall when 
the porter admitted us. At a desk 
set under the stairway a_pale-faced 
clerk awaited us with staring insolence 
that shifted’ to annoyance when Dick 
asked him if we might go to Bessie 
Lowe’s room. ‘“‘No,” he said, abruptly. 
“The officers won't let any one in 
there. They’ve taken her to the under- 
taker’s.” 

He gave us the location of the place 
with a scorn that sent us out in haste. 
I, at least, felt a sense of relief that I 
did not have to go up to the place where 
this unknown girl had thrown away the 
greatest gift. As we walked through 
the poorly lighted streets toward the 
Tottenham Court Road I felt for the 
first time a surge of that emotion that 
Leila Burton had voiced, a pity for the 
dead girl. And yet, stealing a look at 
Dick as he walked onward quietly, sadly, 
but with a dignity that lifted him above 
the sordidness of the circumstances, I 
felt that I could not blame him as I 
should. It was London, I thought, and 
life that had tightened the rope on the 
girl. 

Strangely I felt a lightness of relief in 


There was a 
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the realization that the catastrophe, 
having come, was not really as terrible 
as it had seemed back there in Leila’s 
room. It was an old story that many 
women had conned, and since, after all, 
Dick Allport was yet young, and my 
own, I condoned the sin for the sake of 
the sinner; and yet, even as I held the 
thought close to my aching heart, I felt 
that | was somehow letting slip from my 
shoulders the cross that had been laid 
upon them, the cross that I should have 
borne, the burden of shame and sorrow 
for the wrong that the man I loved had 
done to the girl who had died for love 
of him. 

The place where she lay, a gruesome 
establishment set in behind that high- 
way of reeking cheapness, the Totten- 
ham Court Road, was very quiet when 
we entered. A black- garbed man came 
to meet us from a room in which we saw 
two tall candles burning. Dick spoke to 
him sharply, asking if any one had come 
to look after the dead girl. 

“No one with authority,” the man 
whined—“‘just a girl as lived with her 
off and on.” 

He stood, rubbing his hands together 
as Dick went into hurried details with 
him, and I went past them into the room 
where the candles burned. For an in- 
stant, as I stood at the door, I had the 
desire to run away from it all, but | 
pulled myself together and went over to 
the place where lay the girl they had 
called Bessie Lowe. 

[ had drawn back the sheet and was 
standing looking down at the white face 
when I heard a sob in the room. I re- 
placed the covering and turned to see in 
the corner the shadowy form of a woman 
whose eyes blazed at me out of the dark. 
While I hesitated, wondering if this were 
the girl who had lived occasionally with 
Bessie Lowe, she came closer, staring at 
me with scornful hate. Miserably thin, 
wretchedly nervous as she was, she had 
donned for the nonce a mantle of dignity 
that she seemed to be trailing as she 
approached, glaring at me with furious 
resentment. ‘‘So you thought as how 
you’d come here,” she demanded of me, 


her crimsoned face close to my own, 
“to see what she was like, to see what 
sort of a girl had him before you took 


Well, I'll tell you 


him away from her? 



































NONE 


something, and you can forget it or re- 
member it, as you like. 
a good girl until she 
she’d have stayed 
he’d let her alone. 
though, and she 


Bessie Lowe was 
ran into him, and 
good, I tell you, if 

She was a fool, 
thought that he’d 
marry her some day—and all the time 
he was only waiting until you’d take 
him! You never think of our kind, do 
you, when you're living out your lives, 
wondering if you care enough to marry 
the men who're worshiping you while 
they’re playing with us? Well, perhaps 
it won’t be anything to you, but, all the 
there’s some kind of a God, and 
if He’s just He’ll punish you when He 
punishes Standish Burton!” 

‘But I—” I gasped. “Did you think 
th: at [—?” 

“* Aren’t you his wife?’ She came near 
to me, peering at me in the flickering 
candle-light. ‘“Aren’t you Standish 
Burton’s wife?” 

“No,” I said. 

“Oh, well’’—she 
her sort, and it’ll 
thing in the end.” 

She slouched back to the 
anger gone from her. 
Dick’s voice, low, Swiftly I 
followed the girl. ‘“‘ You must tell me,” 
I pleaded with her, “‘if she did it because 
of Standish Burton.” 

“T thought everybody 
she said, “‘even his wife. 
you, if you’re not that?” 

“Nothing,” I replied, but I knew, as 
I stood where she kept vigil with Bessie 
Lowe, that I lied. For I saw the truth 
in a lightning-flash; and I knew, as I 
had not known when Dick perjured 
himself in Leila’s music-room, that I had 
come to the place of ultimate under- 
standing, for I realized that not a dead 
girl, but a living woman, had come be- 
tween us. Not Bessie Lowe, but Leila 
Burton, lifted the sword at the gateway 
of my paradise. 

With the poignancy of a _ poisoned 
arrow reality came to me. Because 
Dick had loved Leila Burton he had 
laid his bond with me on the altar of 
his chivalry. For her sake he had 
sacrificed me to the hurt to which Stan- 
dish would not sacrifice her. And the 
joke of it—the pity of it was that she 


same, 


shrugged—* you’ re 
come to the same 


corner, all 
Outside I heard 
decisive. 


knew that,” 
What’s it to 
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hadn’t believed them! But because sh« 
was Burton’s wife, because it was too 
late for facing of the truth, she had pre- 
tended to believe Dick; and she had 
known, she must have known, that he 
had lied to her because he loved her. 
The humiliation of that knowledge 
beat down on me, battering me with such 
blows as I had not felt in my belief that 


Dick had not been true to me in his 
affair with this poor girl. Her rivalry, 
living or dead, I could have endured 


and overcome—for no Bessie Lowe could 
ever have won from Dick, as she could 
never hz ive given to him, that thing which 
was mine. But against Leila Burton | 
could not stand, for she was of my worlc i. 
of my own people, andthe crown a man 
would give to her was the one he must 
take from me. 

There in that snabby place I buried 
my idols. Not I, but a power beyond 
me, held the stone on which was written 
commandment for me. By the light of 
the candles above Bessie Lowe I knew 
that I should not marry Dick Allport. 


I found him waiting for me at the 
doorway. I think that he knew then 


that the light of our guiding lantern had 
flickered out, but he said nothing. We 


crossed the garishly bright road and 
went in silence through quiet streets. 


Like children afraid of the dark we went 
through the strange ways of the city, two 
lonely stragglers from the procession of 
love, who, with our own dreams ended, 
saw clearer the world’s wild pursuit of 
the fleeing vision. 

We had wandered back into our own 
land when, in front of the darkened 
Oratory and almost under the shadow of 
Leila Burton’s home, there came to us 
through the soft darkness the ominous 
plea that heralds summer into town. Out 
of the shadows an old woman, bent and 
shriveled, leaned toward us. “Get yet 
lavender to-night,” she pleaded. “’Tis 
the first of the crop, m’lidy.” 

“That means—”’ Dick Allport began 
as | paused to buy. 

I fastened the sprigs at my belt, then 
looked up at the distant stars, since | 


could not vet bear to look at him. 
‘<< ig C ” 
It means the end of the season,” I 
said, “‘when the lavender comes to 
London.” 
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CaaS 1 Sk Oy ro HE beginning of the 
a Sra year 1894 found Mark 
AS ‘Twain sailing buoy ant- 
$ | yp ly on a tide of op- 

- timism. The great 


* Standard Oil magnate, 
H. H. Rogers, had be- 
come his business adviser; with such 

a financial pilot Clemens believed he 
could weather sately any storm or stress. 
He could consider his business affairs with 
interest and amusement, instead of with 
haggard anxiety. He ran over to Hart- 
ford to see an amateur play; to Boston 
a charity reading; to Fair Haven 
to open the library which Mr. Rogers 
had established there; he attended gay 





to give 


dinners, receptions, and late studio 
parties, acquiring the name of the “ Belle 
of New York.” 

In the following letter to Mrs. Clem- 


who had remained with the daugh- 


ens, 
ters abroad, e get Mark Twain's esti- 
mate of the man who was so cheerfully 
willing to undertake the solving of an 
author’s financial problems. 

fo Mrs. Clemens, in Paris: 

Feb. . “30g 7 P.M. 

Livy darling, yesterday | talked all my 
various matters over with Mr. Rogers & we 
decided that it would be safe for me to leave 
here the 7th of March in the Ne } R. 
So his private secretary, Miss Harrison, 
wrote & ordered a berth for me & then [| 
lost no time in cabling you that I should 


reach Southampton March 14, & Paris the 
but it made 


15th. Land, my pulses leap, to 
think I was going to see you again! 

One thing at a time. I never fully laid 
Webster's disastrous condition before Mr. 
Rogers until to-night after billiards. I did 
hate to burden his vood heart and over- 
worked head with it, but he took hold with 


avidity & said it was no burden to work for 
his friends, but a pleasure. We 
it from various standpoints, & found it a 
sufficiently dificult problem to solve; but 
he thinks that after he has slept upon it & 
thought it over he will know what to suggest. 

You must not think that I am ever rude 


disc ussed 


Twain’s 


ALBERT BIGELOW 
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with Mr. Rogers, Iam not. He is not com- 
mon clay, but fine—fine & delicate—& that 
sort do not call out the coarsenesses that are 
in my sort. I am never afraid of wounding 
him; I do not need to watch myself in that 
matter. The sight of him is peace. 

He wants to go to Japan—tt is his dream; 
wants to go with me—which means, the 
families—& hear no more about business for 

while, & have a rest. And he needs it. 
But it is all the dreams of all busy men 
fated to remain dreams. 

You perceive that he is a pleasant text 
forme. It is easy to write about him. When 
I arrived in September, lord how black the 
prospect was—how desperate, how incurably 
desperate! Webster & Co had to have 
small sum of money or go under at once. 
[ flew to Hartford—to my friends—but they 


two 


were not moved, not strongly interested, & 
I was ashamed that I went. It was from 
Mr. Rogers, a stranger, that I got the money 


& was by it saved. And then—while still a 
stranger—he set himself the task of saving 
my financial life without putting upon me 
in his native delicacy) any sense that I was 
the recipient of a charity, a benevolence—& 
he h: 1S accomp ylis he d th: rt tz isk; ace complish« d 
it at cost of three months of wearing & dith- 
cult labor. He 


gave that time to me—time 
which could not be bought by any man at 
a hundred thousand dollars a month—no, 


nor for three times the money. 

Well, in the midst of that great fight, that 
long & admirable fight, W—— came to me & 
said 

“There is a splendid chance open to you. 
I know a man—a prominent man—who has 
written a book that will go like wildfire; a 
book that arraigns the Standard Oil fiends, 
& gives them unmitigated hell, individual 
by individual. It is the very book for you 
to publish; there is a fortune in it, & I can 
put you in communication with the author.” 

vanted tO say 


‘The only man J c are for in the world; 
the only man I would give a 1 for; the 
only man who is lavishing ie | sweat and 


blood to save me & mine from starvation & 
shame, is a Standard Oil fiend. If you know 
me, you know whether I want the book or 
not.” 

But I didn’t say 
want any book; 


that. I said I didn’t 
I wanted to get out of the 
business, & 


publishing business & out of all 
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was here for that purpose & would accom- 
plish it if I could. 

But there’s enough. I shall be asleep by 
3, & I don’t need much sleep, because am 
never drowsy or tired these days. Dear, 
dear Susy!—my strength reproaches me 
when I think of her & you, my darling. 

: ; SAML 

But even so able a man as Henry 
Rogers could not accomplish the impos- 
sible. The affairs of the Webster Com- 
pany were hopeless; the business was 
not worth saving. By Mr. Rogers’s 
advice an assignment was made April 
18,1894. After its early spectacular suc- 
cess, less than ten years had brought 
failure. The publication of the Grant 
Memoirs had been its only great achieve- 
ment. 

Clemens sailed for Europe as soon as 
his affairs would permit him to go. 
He must get settled where he could 
work comfortably. Typesetter pros- 
pects seemed promising, but meantime 
there was need of funds. 

He began writing on the ship, as was 
his habit, and had completed an article 
on Fenimore Cooper by the time he 
reached London. In August ,we find 
him writing to Mr. Roge rs from Etretat, a 
little Norman wate ring-place. 

Clemens had written the first half of 
his Joan of Arc book at the Villa Viviani, 
in Florence, nearly two years before. 
He had closed the manuscript then with 
the taking of Orleans, and was by no 
means sure that he would continue the 
story beyond that point. Now, how- 
ever, he was determined to reach the 
tale’s tragic conclusion. 


To H. H. Rogers, 1 in New York: 


EtTRETAT (Normandic 
Chalet des Abri : 
{ug. 25, 04 

Dear Mr. Rocers,—I find the Madam 
ever so much better in health and strength. 
The air is superb and soothing and whole- 
some, and the Chalet is remote from noise 
and people, and just the place to write in. 
I shall begin work this afternoon. 

Mrs. Clemens is in great spirits on ac- 
count of the benefit which she has received 
from the electrical treatment in Paris and is 
bound to take it up again and continue it all 
the winter, and of course I am _ perfectly 
willing. She requires me to drop the lecture 
platform out of my mind and go straight 
ahead with Joan until the book 1s finished. 
If I should have to go home for even a week 


she means to go with me—won’t consent to 
be separated again—but she hopes I won't 
need to go. I tell her all right, “I won't go 
unless you send, and then | must.”’ 
_ She keeps the accounts; and as she ciphers 
it we can’t get crowded for money for eight 
months yet. I didn’t know that. But | 
don’t know much anyway. 
Sincerely yours, 
S. L. CLemMeEns. 

Rouen, where Joan met her martyr- 
dom, was only a short distance away, 
and they halted there en route to Paris 
where they had arranged to spend the 
winter. The health of Susy Clemens 
was not good, and they lingered in 
Rouen while ‘Clemens explored the old 
city and incidentally did some writing of 
another sort. Inanote to Mr. Rogers he 
said: 


To put in my odd time I am writing som: 
articles about Paul Bourget and his Outre- 
Mer chapters—laughing at them and at 
some of our oracular owls who find them im- 
portant. What the hell makes them impor- 
tant, I should like to know!” 


He was still at Rouen two weeks late 
and had received encouraging news from 
Rogers concerning the typesetter which 
had been placed for trial in the office of 
the Chicago //erald. Clemens wrote: 


I can hardly keep from sending a hurrah 
by cable. I would certainly do it if I wasn’t 
sO superstitious. 


His restraint, however, was wasted 
the end was near. The machine did not 
stand the test of hard daily service. 
The report came of its complete break- 
down. 


To H. H. Rogers, in New York: 


if RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 
Paris, Dec. 2: 


Dear Mr. Rocers,—I seemed to be en- 
tirely expecting your letter, and also pre- 
pared and resigned; but Lord, it shows how 
little we know ourselves and how easily we 
can deceive ourselves. It hit me like a 
thunder-clap. It knocked every rag of sense 
out of my head, and I went flying here and 
there and yonder, not knowing what I was 
doing, and only one clearly defined thought 
standing up visible and substantial out of 
the crazy storm-drift—that my dream of ten 
years was in desperate peril, and out of the 
60,000 or 70,000 projects for its rescue that 
came flocking through my skull, not one 
would hold still long enough for me to ex- 
amine it and size it up. Have you ever been 
like that? Not so much so, I reckon. 
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There was another clearly defined idea—I 
must be there and see it die. That ts, if it 
must die; and maybe if I were there we 
might hatch up some next-to-impossible way 
to make it take up its bed and take a walk. 

So, at the end of four hours I started, still 
whirling, and walked over to the rue Scribe 

4 P.M. and asked a question or two and 
was told I should be running a big risk if | 
took the 9 p.M. train for London and South- 
ampton; “better right along at 6.52 
per Havre spe cial and ste p aboard the Vew 
York all easy and comfortable.”’ Very! and 
I about two miles from home, with no 
packing done. 

| hen it occurred to me that none of these 
salvation-notions that whirl-winding 
through my head could be examined or made 
available unless at least a month’s time could 
be secured So I cabled you, and said to 
myself that I would take the French steamer 
to-morrow (which will be Sunday 

By bedtime Mrs. Clemens had reasoned 
me into a fairly rational and contented state 
of mind; but of course it didn’t last long. 
So | went on thinking—mixing it with a 
smoke in the dressing room once an hour— 
until dawn this morning. Result—a 
resolution; no matfer what your answer to 
my cable might be, I would hold still and not 
sail until I should get an answer to this 
present letter which I am now writing or a 
cable answer from you saying “Come” or 


“Dp 
Re main 


come 


were 


sane 


Yours since re | V5 
S. L. CLEMENS. 


Page managed to get some Chicago 
men to try and go on with the machine, 
and a new company was formed, but as 
Rogers had dropped the matter it had 
no further interest for Clemens. His 
chief concern was for those who had put 
money into the enterprise, 


To H. H. Rogers, in New York: 

160 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 
PARIS, Jan. 20, '95. 

Dear Mr. Rocers,—Your felicitous and 
delightful letter of the 1sth arrived three 
days ago and brought great pleasure into the 
house. 

(here is one thing that weighs heavily on 
Mrs. Clemens and me. That is Brusnahan’s 
money. If he is satished to have it invested 
in the Chicago enterprise, well and good; 
if not, we would like to have the money paid 
back to him. I will give him as many months 
to decide in as he pleases—let him name 6 
or 10 or 12—and we will let the money 
it is in your hands till the time is up. 
I mean if 
to have 


stay 


whe re 


Will Miss Harrison tell him so? 
approve. | 


vou would like him 
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a good investment, but would meantime 
prefer to protect him against loss. 

At 6 minutes past 7 yesterday evening 
Joan of Arc was burned at the stake. 

With the long strain gone, I am in a sort 
of physical collapse to-day, but it will be 
gone to-morrow. I judged that this end of 
the book would be hard work, and it turned 
out so. 

Possibly the book may not sell, but that 
is nothing—it was written for love. 

There—I’m called to see company. The 
family seldom require this of me, but they 
know I| am not working today. 

Yours sincerely, 
S. L. CLEMENs. 


“Brusnahan,” of the foregoing letter, 
was an employee of the New York 
Herald—superintendent of the 
room—who had invested some of his 
savings in the typesetter. 

In February Clemens returned to 
New York to look after matters con- 
nected with his failure, and to close ar- 
rangements for a reading tour around 
the world. He was nearly sixty years 
old, and time had not lessened his loath- 
ing for the platform. More than once, 
however, in earlier years, he had turned 
to it as a debt payer, and never yet had 
his burden been so great as now. He 
concluded arrangements with Major 
Pond, to take him as far as the Pacific 
coast, and with R. S. Smythe of Aus- 
tralia, for the rest of the tour. In April 
we find him once more back in Paris 
preparing to bring the family to Amer- 
ica. He had returned by way of London 
and stopped a day or two to visit Henry 
M. Stanley an old friend. 


To H. H. Rogers, in New York: 
169 RUE DE L'UNIVERSITE, 
Apr. 7, '05. 


p ress- 


Dear Mr. Rocers,—Stanley is magnifi- 
cently housed in London, in a grand man- 
sion in the midst of the official world right 
off Downing Street and Whitehall. He had 
an extraordinary assemblage of brains and 
fame there to meet me—thirty or forty (both 
sexes) at dinner, and more than a hundred 
came in after dinner. Kept it up till after 
midnight. There were cabinet ministers, 
ambassadors, admirals, generals, canons, Ox- 
ford professors, novelists, playwrights, poets 
and a number of people equipped with rank 
and brains. I told some yarns and made 
some speeches. I promised to call on all 
those people next time I come to London 
and show them the wife and the daughters. 
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If I were younger and very strong I would 
dearly love to spend a season in London— 
provided I had no rani on hand, or no work 
more exacting than lecturing. I think I will 
lecture there a month or two when I return 
from Australia. 

[here were many delightful ladies in that 
company. One was the wife of His Excel- 
lencvy Admiral Bridge, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Australian Station, and she said her 
husband was able to throw wide all doors to 
me in that part of the world and would be 
glad to do it, and would yacht me and my 
party around, and excursion us in his flag- 
ship and make us have a great time; and 
she said she would write him we com- 
ing, and we would find him ready. I have a 
letter from her this morning enclosing a letter 
of introduction to the Admiral. I already 
know the Admiral commanding in the China 
Seas and have promised look in on him 
out there. He sleeps with my books under his 
pillow. P’raps it is the only way he can sleep. 

According to Mrs. Clemens’s present plans 

ubject to modification, of we sail 

May; stay one day, or two days in New 
York, spend June, July and August in El- 
mira and prepare my then lecture 


were 


course 


lectures; 


in San Francisco and thereabouts during 
September and sail for Australia before the 
middle of October and open the show there 
about the middle of November. We don’t 
take the girls along it would be too expen- 
sive and they are quite swilling to remain 
behind anyway. 

Mrs. is feeling so well that she is not 


eoing to trv the New York doctor till we have 
gone around the world and robbed it and 
made the finances a little easier. 

With a power of love to you all, 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

There would come moments of depres- 
sion, of and a later he 
wrote: 


course, week 


| the time, and my 
clogged too, and the mill 

comes of depression of 
spirits, I think caused by the impending 
horror of the platform. 


I am tired to death all 
head is tired and 
retuses to go. It 


To a man of less vitality, less vigor of 
mind and body, it is easy to believe that 
under such circumstances this condition 
would have become permanent. But 
perhaps, after all, it was his comic out- 
look on things in general that was his 
chief life-saver. 

To H. H. Rogers, in New York: 


, 
169 RUE DE L’'U ot goo 


Dear Mr. Rocers,—I have all hidden 
an hour or two, reading proof of Joan and 
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now I think I am a lost child. I can’t find 
anybody on the place. The baggage has all 
disappeared, including the family. I reckon 
that in the hurry and bustle of moving to the 
hotel they forgot me. But it is no matter. 
It is peacefuller now than I have known it 
for days and days and days. 

In these Joan proofs which l have been 
reading for the September Harper I find a 
couple of tip-top platform voooa wal and I 
mean to read > ih on our trip, if the au- 
thorship is known by then; and if it isn’t, 
[ will reveal it. The fact is, there is more 
good platform stuff in Joan than in any 
previous book of mine, by a long sight. 

Yes, every danged member of the tribe has 
gone to the hotel and left me lost 
how they can be so careless with 


lL wonder 
property. 
I] have got to try to get the re by mys¢ If now. 

All the trunks are going over as luggage; 
then I’ve got to find somebody on the dock 
who will agree to ship 6 of them to the Hart- 
ford Custom House. If it is difficult I will 
dump them into the river. It is very careless 
of Mrs. Clemens to trust trunks and things 
to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. L. CLEMENS. 


By the latter part of May they were 

America, at Quarry Farm, and Clem- 
ens, laid up there with a carbuncle, was 
preparing for his long tour. The outlook 
was not apleasant one. To Mr. 
he wrote: 


) - 
Re ge;rs 


I sha’n’t be able to stand on the platform 
before we start west. I sha’n’t get a single 
chance to practice my reading; but will have 
to appear in Cleveland without the essential 
prepar: ation. Nothing in this world can save 
it from being a shabby poor disgusting per- 
formance. I’ve got to stand; I can’t sit and 
talk to a house, and how in the nation am | 
going to do it? Land of Goshen, it’s this 


L} ” 


night week: 


Pray for me. 


The opening at Cleveland 
appears not to have been much of 
though from another reason, 
one that doubtless seemed amusing to 
him later. 


To H. H. Rogers, in New York: 
Forenoon) 
CLEVELAND, July 16, "04. 

Dear Mr. Rocers,—Had a roaring suc- 
cess at the Elmira reformatory Sunday night. 
But here, last night, I suffered defeat. There 
were a couple of hundred little boys behind 
me on the stage, on a lofty tier of benches 
which made them the most conspicuous ob- 
ject in the house. And there was nobody to 


» July 15th, 


success, 
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watch them or kee Pp them quiet. Why, with 
their scuffings and horse-play and noise, it 


was just a menage rie. Besides, a concert of 


amateurs had been smuggled into the pro- 
gram (to precede me), and their families and 
friends (say ten percent of the audience) kept 
encoring them and they always responded. 
So it w as 20 minute s tog be fore ie got on the 
pl: itform in front of those 2,600 people who 
vad paid a dollar apiece for a chance to 20 
o hell in this fashion. 


I 
r 
h 
+ 
L 


[ got started magnificently, but inside of 


half an hour the scuffing boys had the audi- 


ence’s maddened attention and I saw it was 
a gone case; so I skipped a third of my pro- 
gram and quit. The newspapers are kind, 
but between you and me it was a defeat. 
l here ain't roing to be any more concerts 
at my lectures. I care nothing for this defeat, 


because it was not my fault. My first half 


hour showed that I had the house, and I 
could have Rept it if | hadn’t been so handi- 
capped. 
\ ours since rely, 
S. L. CLemMENs. 


Monday. 
P. * ~Had a satisfactory time at Petos- 
key. Crammed the house and turned away 
a crowd. We had $548 in the house, which 
was $300 more than it had ever had in it 
before. I believe I don’t care to have a talk 
go off better than that one did. 


Mark Twain on his long tour was 
accompanied by his wife and his daugh- 
ter Clara, Susy and Jean: Clemens re- 
maining with their aunt at Quarry Farm. 
The tour was a financial success from 
the start. By the time they were ready 
to sail from Vancouver five thousand 
dollars had been remitted to Mr. Rogers 
against that day of settlement when the 
debts of the Webster Company were to 
be paid. Perhaps it should be stated 
here that a legal basis of settlement had 
been arranged of fifty cents on the dol- 
lar, but neither Clemens nor his wife 
consented to this as final. They would 
pay in full. 

Chey sailed from Vancouver, August 
23, 1595. 

Clemens, platforming in Australia, 
was too busy to write letters. Every- 
where he was welcomed by great audi- 
ences, and everywhere lavishly enter- 
tained. He was beset by other car- 
buncles, but would seem not to have 
been seriously delayed by them. A 
letter to his old friend Twichell carries 
the story. 


To Rev. Jos. H. Twichell, in Hartford: 
FRANK MOELLER’S Masonic Horet, 
NAPIER 


New ZEALAND, November 29 


Dear Jor,—Your welcome letter of two 
months & five days ago has just arrived, 
finds me in bed with another carbuncle. It 
is No. 3. Not a serious one this time. | 
lectured last night without great inconven- 
ience, but the doctors thought best to forbid 
to-night’s lecture. My second one kept me 
in bed a week in Melbourne. 

We are all glad it is you who is to 
write the article, it delights us all through. 

I think it was a good stroke of luck that 
knocked me on my back here at Napier, 
instead of some hotel in the center of a noisy 
city. Here we have the smooth & placidly- 
complaining sea at our door, with nothing 
between us & it but 20 yards of shingle—& 
hardly a suggestion of life in that space to 
mar it or make a noise. Away down her: 
fifty-five degrees south of the Equator this 
sea seems to murmur in an unfamiliar tongue 

foreign tongue—a tongue bred among 
the ice-fields of the Antarctic—a murmur 
with a note of melancholy in it proper to 
the vast unvisited solitudes it has come from 
It was very delicious & solacing to wake in 
the night & find it still pulsing there. I wish 
you were here—land, but it would be fine! 

Livy & Clara enjoy this nomadic life 
pretty well; certainly better than one could 
have expected they would. They have some 
tough experiences, in the way of food & 
beds & frantic little ships, but they put up 
with the worst that befals with heroic en- 
durance that resembles contentment. 

No doubt I shall be on the platform next 
Monday. A week later we shall r ach 
Wellington; talk there 3 nights, then sail 
back to Australia. We sailed for New Zea- 
land October 30. 

Day before yesterday was Livy’s birthday 
(under world time), & tomorrow will be 
mine. I shall be 60—no thanks for it. 

I & the others send worlds & worlds of love 
to all you dear ones. 

Mark. 


The article mentioned in the foregoing 
letter was one in which ae had 
been engaged by Harper's Magazine to 
write concerning the home life ae char- 
acteristics of Mark Twain. By the 
time the Clemens party had completed 
their tour of India—a splendid, tri- 
umphant tour, too full of work and 
recreation for letter-writing—and had 
reached South Africa the article had ap- 
peared, a satisfactory one if we may 
judge by Mark Twain’s next. 











. 
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This letter, however, has a special 
interest in the account it gives of Mark 
[wain’s visit to the Jameson raiders, 
then imprisoned at Pretoria. 


lo Rev. Jos. H. [ wichell, in Hartford: 


4 R 


PRETORIA t Al CAN REPUBLIC, 
The Q t Birthday, *o¢ 
Ma 

Dear OLD Jor,—Harper for May was 
given to me yesterday in Johannisburg by an 
American lady who lives there, & I read your 
article on me while coming up in the train 
with her & an old friend & fellow-Missourian 
of mine, Mrs. John Hays Hammond, the 
handsome & spirited wife of the chief of the 
+ Ref ormers, who lies in prison here under a 
1¢-vear sentence, along with so minor Re- 
Salle who are in for 1 and s-year terms. 

hank you a emeens times, Joe, you have 
pr ised me away above my des serts, but I 
am not the man to quarrel with you for tha 
& as for Livy, she will take your very cal. 
est statements at par, & be grateful to you 
to the bottom of her heart. Between you & 
Punch & Brander Matthews, I am like to 
have my opinion of myself raised sufficiently 
high: & I guess the children will be after 
you, for it is the study of their lives to keep 
my self-appreciation down somewhere within 
bounds. 

I had a note from Mrs. Rev. Gray (née 
[vler yesterday, & called on her to-day. 
She is well. 

y este rday | was illowed to enter the prison 
with Mrs. Hammond. A Boer guard was at 
mv elbow all the time, but was courteous 
& polite, only he barred the way in the com- 
pound (quadrangle or big open court) & 
wouldn’t let me cross a white mark that was 
on the ground—the ‘‘death-line” one of the 
prisoners called it. Not in earnest, though, 
I think. I found that I had met Hammond 
once when he was a Yale senior & a guest 
of Gen. Franklin’s. I also found that I had 
known Capt. Mein intimately 32 years ago. 
One of the English prisoners had heard me 
lecture in London 23 years ago. After being 
introduced in turn to all the prison rs, | was 
allowed to see some of the cells & examine 
their food, beds, etc. I was told in 
Johannisburg that Hammond’s salary of 
$150,000 a year is not stopped, & that the 
salaries of som of the others are still con- 
tinued. Hammond was looking ay well 
indeed, & I can say the same of all the 
others. When the trouble first fell upon them 
it hit some of them very hard; several fell 
sick (Hammond among them), two or three 
had to be removed to the hospital, & one of 
the favorites lost his mind & killed himself, 
poor fellow, last week. His funeral, with a 
sorrowing following of 10,000, took the place 


of the public demonstration the Americans 
were getting up for me. 

hese prisoners are strong men, prominent 
men, & I believe they are all educated men. 
Chey are well off; some of them are wealthy. 
They have a lot of books to re: id, they play 

games & smoke, & for a while they will be 
ob le to bear up in date captivity; but not 
for long, not for very long, I take it. I am 
told they have times of deadly brooding & 
depression. I made them a speech—sitting 
down. It just happened so. I don’t prefer 
that attitude. 


Still, it hi is one advantage 
it is only a fa 


k, it doesn’t take the form of a 
speech. I have tried it once before on this 
trip. However, if a body wants to make 
sure of having “liberty,” & feeling at home, 
he rad be tter stand up, of course. I advisé d 
them at considerable length to stay where 
they were—they would get used to it & 
like it presently; if they got out they would 
only get in again somewhere else, by the look 
of their countenances; & I promised to go & 
see the President Xx do what | could to get 
him to double their jail-terms. 

We had a very eood sociable time till the 
permitted time was up & a little over, & we 
outsiders had to go. I went again to-day, 
but the Rev. Mr. Gray had just arrived, & 
the warden, a genial, elderly Boer named 
Du Plessis explained that his orders wouldn’t 
allow him to admit saint & sinner at the same 
time, particularly on a Sunday. Du Plessis 

descended from the Huguenot fugitives, 
you see, of 200 years ago—but he hasn’t 
any French left in him now—all Dutch. 

It gravels me to think what a goose I was 
to make Livy & Clara remain in Durban; 
but I wanted to save them the 30-hour rail- 
way trip to Johannisburg. And Durban & 
its climate & opulent foliage were so lovely, 
& the friends there were so choice & so hearty 
that I sacrificed myself in their interest, as 
I thought. It is just the beginning of winter, 
& although the days are hot, the nights are 
cool. But it’s lovely weather in these re- 
gions, toc; & the friends are as lovely as the 
weather, & Johannisburg & Pretoria are 
brimming with interest. I talk here twice 
more, then «return to Johannisburg next 
Wednesday for a fifth talk there; then to the 
Orange Free State capital, then to some 
towns on the way to Port Elizabeth, where 
the two will join us by sea from Durban; 
then the gang will go to Kimberly & pres- 
ently to the Cape—& so, in the course of 
time, we shall get through & sail for England 
& then we will hunt up a quiet village & | 
will write & Livy edit, for a few months; 
while Clara & Susy & Jean study music & 
things in London. 

We have had noble good times everywhere 
& every day, from Cleveland, July 15 to 
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Pretoria May 24, & never a dull day either 
on sea or land, notwithstanding the carbun- 
cles & things. Even when I was laid up to 
days Jeypore India we had the charm- 
ingest times with English friends. All over 
India the English—well, you will never know 
how good & fine they are till you see them. 

Midnight & after! & I must do many 
things to-day, & lecture to-night. 

A world of thanks to you, Joe dear, & a 
world of love to all of you. 


Mark. 


The Clemens party sailed from South 
Africa the middle of July, 1896, and on 
the last day of the month reached Eng- 
land. They had not planned to return 
to America, but to spend the winter in 
or near London, in quiet place 
where Clemens could write the book of 
his trave Is. 

The two daughters America (Susy 
and Jear expected to arrive 
August 12, but on that day there came, 
instead, a letter saying that Susy 
Clemens was not well enough to sail. 


some 


were 


\ cable inquiry was immediately sent, 
but the reply when it came was not 
satisfactory, and Mrs. Clemens and 


America without further 
This was on August 15th. Three 
days later, in the old home at Hartford, 
Susy Clemens died of cerebral fever. 
She had been visiting Mrs. Charles 
Dudley Warner, but by the physicians’ 
advice had been removed to the comfort 
and quiet of her own home, 
steps away. 

Mark ‘Twain, returning from his tri- 
umphant tour of the world in the hope 
that soon, now, he might be free from 


Clara sailed for 
de lay. 


only a few 


debt, with his family happily gathered 
about him, had to face alone this cruel 
blow. There was no purpose in his 


going to America. Susy would be buried 
long before his arrival. He awaited 1 
England the return of his broken Family. 
They lived that winter in a quiet corner 
of Chelsea, No. 23 Tedwith Square. 


lo Rev. Jos. H. Twichell, in Hartford: 
P , ‘ 
CARE OF CHATTO & WINDUS 
tii St Martin's L: : 
LONDON, Sep "06. 


Through Livy & Katy I have learne fm de ar 
old Joe, how loyally you stood poor Susy’s 


friend, & mine, & Livy’s: how you came all 
the way down, twice, from your summer 
refuge on your merciful errands to bring the 
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peace & comfort of your beloved presence, 
first to that child, and again to the 
broken heart of her poor desolate mother. 
It was like you; like your good great heart, 
like your matchless & unmatchable self. It 
was no surprise to me to learn that you 
stayed by Susy long hours, careless of fatigue 
& heat, it was no surprise to me to learn that 


pe 0T 


you could still the storms that swept her: 
spirit when no other could; for she loved 
you, revered you, trusted you, & “Uncle 


Joe”? was no empty phrase upon her lips! 
1 am grateful to you, Joe, grateful to th 
bottom of my heart, which has always been 
filled with love for you, and respect & admi- 
ration; & I would have chosen you out of 
all the world to take my place at Susy’s side 
& Livy’s in those black hours. 

Susy was a rare creature; the rarest that 
has been reared in Hartford in this genera- 
tion. And Livy knew it, & you knew it, & 
Charley Warner & George, & Harmony, & 
the Hillyers & the Dunhams & the C heneys, 
& Susy Warner & Lilly, and the Bunces, & 
Henry Robinson & Dick Burton, & perhaps 
others. And I also was of the number, but 
not in the same degree—for she above 
my duller comprehension. I merely knew 
that she was my superior in fineness of mind, 
in the delicacy & subtlety of her intellect, 
but to fully measure her I was not competent. 
I know her better now; for I have read her 
private writings & sounded the deeps of her 
mind; & I know better, now, the treasure 
that was mine than | knew it when I had it. 
But I have this consolation: that dull 
was, | always knew enough to be proud when 
she commended me or my work—as proud 
as if Livy had done it herself —& I took it a: 
the accolade from the hand of genius. I s¢ 
Livy always saw—that she 
greatness in her; & that she 
dimly conscious of it. 

And now she 
her. 

God bless you Joe 


was 


had 
herself was 


now as 


is dead—& I can never tell 
& all your house. 


S. L. C. 


The life at Hoe sana Square that win- 
ter was one of almost complete privacy. 
Of the hundreds of friends whom Mark 
Twain had in London scarcely half a 
dozen knew his address. He worked 
steadily on his book of travels, Following 
the Equator, and wrote few letters beyond 
business communications to Mr. Rogers. 
In one of these he said: 


I am appalled! here I am trying to load 
you up with work again after you have been 
dray-horsing over the same tiresome ground 
for a year. 
of it. 


Tt’ s too bad; and I am ashamed 
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_ late in November he sent a letter 
of a different sort—one that was to 
le an important bearing on the life 
of a girl, to-day of unique and world- 
wide distinction. 


To Mrs. H. H. Rogers, in New York: 


For & in behalf 
of Helen Keller 
Stone blind & dk af, & 
formerly dumb. 

Dear Mrs. RoGers,—Experience has 
convinced me that when one wishes to set a 
hard-worked man at something which he 
mightn’t pre fer to be bothered with, it is 
best to move upon him be hind his wife. If 
she can’t convince him it isn’t worth while 
for other people to try. 

Mr. Rogers will remember our visit with 
that astonishing girl at Laurence Hutton’s 
house Ww hen she was fourteen years old. Last 
July, in Boston, when she was 16 she under- 
went the Harv are examination for admission 
to Rac icliffe Col leg She passed without a 
single condition. She was allowed only the 
amount of time that is granted to other 
applicants, & this was shortened in her case 
by the fact that the question-papers had to 


Same 


be read to her. Yet she scored an average of 
gO as against an average of 78 on the part 
of the other applicants. 


It won’t do for America to allow this mar- 
velous child to retire from her studies because 
of poverty. If she can go on with them she 
W ill make a fame that will endure in history 
for centuries. Along her 
the most extraordinary 
ages. 

Chere is danger that she must retire from 
the struggle for a College degree for lack of 
support for herseif & for Miss Sullivan, (the 
teacher who has been with her from the 
start—Mr. Rogers will remember her). Mrs. 
Hutton writes to ask me to interest rich Eng- 
lishmen in her case, & I would gladly try, 
but my secluded life will not permit it. 
see nobody. Nobody knows my address. 
Nothing but the strictest hiding can enable 
me to write my long book i in time. 

30 I thought of this scheme: Beg you to 
lay siege to your husband & get him to inter- 
est himself and Mess. John D. & William 
Rockefeller & the other Standard Oil chiefs 
in Helen’s case; get them to subscribe 
annual aggregate of six or seven hundred or a 
thousand dollars—& agree to continue this 
for three or four years, until she has com- 
ple ted her college course. I’m not trying to 
limit their generosity—indeed no, they may 
pile that Standard Oil Helen Keller College 
Fund as high as they please, they have my 
consent. 


special lines she is 
product of all the 
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Mrs. Hutton’s idea is to raise a permanent 
fund the interest upon which shall support 
Helen & her teacher & put them out of the 
fear of want. I sha’n’t say a word against 

but she will find 1 dificult and dis- 

heartening job, & meanwhile what is to 
become of that miraculous girl? 

No, for immediate and scund effectiveness, 
the thing is for you to plead with Mr. 
Rogers for this hampered wonder of your 
sex, & send him clothed with plenary powers 
to plead with the other chiefs—they have 
spent mountains of money upon the worthi- 
est benevolences, & I think that the same 
spirit which moved them to put their hands 
down through their hearts into their pockets 
in those cases will answer “Here!” when its 
name is called in this one. 

There—I don’t need to apologize to you 
or to H. H. for this appeal that | am making; 
I know you too well for that. 

Good-bye with love to all of you 

S. L. CLEMENS. 

Lat irence Hutton is on the staff of Harper’s 

Monithly—close by, and handy when wanted. 


The plea was not made in vain. Mr. 
and Mrs. Roge ‘rs interested themselves 
most liberally in Helen Keller’s fortune, 
and certainly no one can say that any 
of those who contributed to her success 
ever had reason for disappointment. 


To Mrs. H. H. Rogers, 1 
Lo» 
Dear Mrs. Rocers,—lt me supe rb! And 
I am beyond measure grateful to you both. 
I knew you would be interested in that won- 
derful girl, & that Mr. Rogers was already 
interested in her & touched by her; & I was 
sure that if nobody else helped her you two 
would; but you have gone far & away beyond 
the sum | expected—may your lines fall in 
pleasant places here & Hereafter for it! 
The Huttons are as glad & grateful as they 
can be, & I am glad for their sakes as well 
as for Helen’s. 


1 New York: 


Ever sincerely yours, 
S. L. CLEMENS. 


The travel book on which he was at 
work did not finish easily, and more than 
once when he thought it completed he 
found it necessary to cut and add and 
change. The final chapters were _ 
sent to the printer until the middle o 
May, and in a letter to Mr. Rogers he 
commented, “‘A successful book is not 
made of what is in it, but of what is 
left out of it.”” Clemens was at the time 
contemplating a uniform edition of his 
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books, and in one of his letters to Mr. 
Rogers on the matter he wrote whim- 
‘Now J was proposing to make 
a thousand sets at a hundred dollars a 
set and do the whole canvassing myself 

| would load up every important 
jail and saloon in America with De Luxe 
edition of my books. But Mrs. Clemens 
and the children object to this, | do 
not know why.” 
depression: “*You see the lightning re- 
fuses to strike me—there is where the 
defect is. We have to do our own strik- 
Barney Bernato did. But no- 
body ever gets the courage until he goes 


” 


S1¢ ally 


Ing as 


crazy. 
[hey went to Switzerland for the 
summer to the village of Wegis on Lake 
Lucerne, “The charmingest 
ever lived he declared, “‘for 
and restfulness, and superb scenery.” 
that he began work on a 


place we 


rept se, 


It was he re 


new story of Tom and Huck, and at 
least upon one other manuscript. From 
a brief note to Mr. Rogers we learn 
omething of his employments and 
economies. 

Clemens declared he would as soon 


spend his life in Wegis “as anywhere else 

the geography,” but October found 
them in Vienna for the winter at the 
hotel Metropole. The Austrian capital 
was just then in a political turmoil. The 
trouble between the Hungarian and Ger- 
man legislative bodies presently became 
violent. Clemens found himself. 1n- 
tensely interested, and was present in 
one of the galleries when it was cleared 
by the All sorts of stories were 
circulated as to what happened to him, 
one of which was cabled to America. 
A letter to Twichell forth what 
really happened. 


police. 


sets 


lo Rev. Jos. H. Twichell, in Hartford: 
Hore. MEtRopo.t 
VIENNA, Dec. 1 "07. 
Dear Jor,—Pond sends me a Cleveland 


paper with a cablegram from here in it which 
says that when the police invaded the parlia- 
ment and expelled the 11 members I waved 
my handkerchief and shouted Hoch 
Deutche and got hustled out. Oh dear, 
what a pity it is that one’s adventures never 
happen! When the Ordner (sergeant-at- 
arms) came up to our gallery and was hur- 
rying the people out, a friend tried to get 
leave for me to stay, by saying, “But this 


And in a moment of 
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gentleman is a foreigner—you don’t need to 
turn him out—he won’t do any harm.” 

“Oh, I know him very well—I recognize 
him by his pictures; and I should be very 
glad to let him stay, but I haven’t any choice, 
because of the strictness of the orders.” 

And so we all went out, and no one was 
hustled. Below, I ran across the London 
Times correspondent, and he showed me the 
way into the first gallery and I lost none of 
the show. The first gallery had not misbe- 
haved, and was not disturbed. 

We cannot persuade Livy to go out 
in society yet, but all the lovely pe ople come 
her; and Clara and I go to dinner 
parties, and around here and there, and we 
all have a most aospitable good time. Jean’s 
wood-carving flourishes, and her other 
studies. 


Good-bye Joe - and we 


to see 


all love all of you. 


MarK. 


Clemens made an article of the 
Austrian troubles, one of the best things 
he ever wrote and certainly one of the 
clearest elucidations of the Austrian- 
Hungarian confusion. It was published 
in Harper's Magazine and is now in- 
cluded in his complete works. 

Thus far none of the Webster Com- 
pany debts had been paid—at least, 
none of importance. The money had 
been accumulating in Mr. Rogers’s 
hands, but Clemens was beginning to be 
depressed by his heavy burden. He 
wrote, asking for relief. 

H. Rogers, in 


Part of a letter to H. 


New York: 

Dear Mr. Rocers,—I throw up the 
sponge. I pull down the flag. Let us begin 
on the debts. I cannot bear the weight any 
longer. It totally unfits me for work. I 
have lost three entire months now. In that 
time I have begun twenty magazine articles 
and books—and flung every one of them 
aside in turn. The de bts inte rfe red every 
time, and took the spirit « my work 
And yet I have worked like a heal slave and 
wasted no time and spared no effort— .. . 


Mr. Rogers wrote proposing a plan 
for beginning immediately upon the 
Clemens replied enthusiastically, 
next few weeks wrote 
expressing his delight 


debts. 
and during the 
every few 
in liquidation. 


day Ss 


Extracts from letters to H. H. Rogers, 
in New York: 


We all delighted with your plan. . 
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Only don’t leave B out. Apparently 
that claim has been inherited by some women 

daughters, no doubt. We don’t want to 
see them lose anything. B is an ass, and 
disgruntled, but I don’t care for that. I am 


responsible for the money and must do the 

best I can to pay it. . I am writing hard 
writing for the creditors. 

Dec. 20. 

Land, we are glad to see those debts dimin- 
ishing. For the first time in my life I am 
getting more pleasure out of paying money 
out than pulling it in. 

Jan. 2. 

~ Since we have begun to pay off the debts 
I have abundant peace of mind again—no 
sense of burden. Work is become a pleasure 
again—it is not labor any longer. 


1f 
\iarcl 


7. 
Virs. Clemens has been reading the cred- 
itors letters over and over again and thanks 
you deeply for sending them, and says it 1s 
the only really happy day she has had since 
Susy died. 


The end of January saw the payment 
of the last of Mark Twain’s debts. Once 
more he stood free before the world—a 
world that sounded his praises. The 
latter fact rather amused him. ‘Honest 
men must be pretty scarce,” he said, 
“when they make so much fuss over 
When the 
end was in sight, Clemens wrote the 
news to Howells in a letter as full of 
sadness as of triumph. 


even a defective specimen.” 


To W. D. Howells, in New York: 
HoTeL METRO! 

VIENNA, Ja 25. 

Dear Howe tts,—Look at those ghastly 
figures. I used to write it “ Hartford, 1871.” 
There was no Susy then 
now. 





, 


there is no Susy 
And how much lies between—one long 
lovely stretch of scented fields, and meadows, 
and shady woodlands; and suddenly Sahara! 
You speak of the glorious days of that old 
time—and they were. It is my quarrel 
that traps like that are set. Susy and Winnie 
given us, in miserable sport, and then taken 
aw ay . 

About the last time I saw you I described 
to you the culminating disaster in a book | 
was going to write (and will yet, when the 
stroke is further away)—a man’s dead daugh- 
ter brought to him when he had been through 
all other possible misfortunes—and | said it 
couldn’t be done as it ought to be done ex- 
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cept by a man who had lived it—it must be 
written with the blood out of a man’s heart. 
I couldn’t know, then, how soon I was to be 
made competent. I have thought of it many 
times since. If you were here I think we 
could cry down each other’s necks, as in 
your dream. For we are a pair of old dere- 
licts drifting around, now, with some of our 
passengers gone and the sunniness of the 
others in eclipse. 

1 couldn’t get along without work now. 
I bury myself in it up to the ears. Long 
hours—8 and g on a stretch, sometimes. 
And all the days, Sundays included. It isn’t 
all for print, by any means, for much of it 
fails to suit me; 50,000 words of it in the 
past year. It was because of the deadness 
which invaded me when Susy died. But | 
have made a change lately—into dramatic 
work—and I find it absorbingly entertaining. 
I don’t know that I can write a play that 
will play: but no matter, I'll write half a 
dozen that won’t, anyway. Dear me, | 
didn’t know there was such fun in it. I'll 
write twenty that won’t play. I get into 
immense spirits as soon as my day 1s fairly 
started. Of course a good deal of this friski- 
ness comes of my being in sight of land—on 
the Webster & Co. debts, I mean. (Private. 
We've lived the bone and saved 
every cent we could, and there’s no undis- 
puted claim, now, that we can’t cash. | 
have marked this “private’’ because it is 
for the friends who are attending to the 
matter for us in New York to reveal it when 
they want to and if they want to. There 
are only two claims which I dispute and 
which I mean to look into personally before 
I pay them. But they are small. Both to- 
gether they amount to only $12,500. I hope 
you will never get the like of the load saddled 
onto you that was saddled onto me 3 years 


ago. 


close to 


And yet there is such a solid pleasure 
in paying the things that I reckon maybe it 
is worth while to get into that kind of a hob- 
ble, after all. Mrs. Clemens gets millions of 
delight out of it; and the children have never 
uttered one complaint about the scrimping, 
from the beginning. 
We all send you and all of you our love. 
Mark. 
Howells wrote: 


I wish you could understand how unshaken 
you are, you old tower, in every way; your 
foundations are struck so deep that you will 
catch the sunshine of immortal years, and 
bask in the same light as Cervantes and 
Shakespeare. 











The Camel 


BY WILLIAM J]. NEIDIG 






o> 


ay Sey > RUBBED my eyes. I 


1G 7a eM have never barraked 
Sy s ciadieaiiad Bactrians 
% pe in Tibet nor one- 


s humped Bisharins in 
: cp Gare . Mesopotamia; neither 
(oe “ton have I ridden a tick- 
bitten hagheen through the Wady-el- 
Mek from Abu Goos to Khalifa in the 
western Sudan. But I know camels. A 
Nomanieh dromedary in the Sand Hills 
of Nebraska! I should not have been 
more surprised at meeting a Kilimanjaro 
girafte. 

But if | was surprised at seeing the 
aristocrat of E gypton the north road out 
of Welton, Nebraska, U.S.A., I was 
distinctly startled when I looked at his 
rider. Perched upon the summit of 
the single dromedarian hump, his feet 
crossed in front of him over the front 
pommel of a white jujube saddle, was 
Sam Blaine, foreman of Brule’s cattle- 
ranch on Cherry Creek. Sam, who rode 
a horse like a king, seemed to shrivel to 
zero under the questions in my eyes. I 
had known him for fifteen years in all 
kinds of moral weather, but never before 
had I seen him looking actually shame- 
stricken. It was as if I had caught him 
riding a ue horse. 

*K-r-r-r-r-r, k-r-r-r-r-r!”” said Sam. 

This I ‘wid was colloquial for the 
\rabian nukh, the command to kneel. 
Colloquial Arabian in the mouth of 
Nebraska Sam! However, the camel 
seemed to understand, and promptly 
barraked in the sand of the road, folding 
up first his front legs and then his hind 
ones in the best dromedarian manner; 
whereupon his rider sheepishly climbed 
down from his perch. 

Glad to see you,” he lied, boldly. 

“And I you,” I said. ‘‘Who’s your 
friend?” 

“You mean this. ostrich - headed 
mule?” 

“IT didn’t ask you what it was, but 
who. Esmuh, eh?” 
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But Sam hadn’t gone beyond Arabian 
camel talk, and | translated my question 
into the English, “‘What’s its name?” 

“Simon Brule calls him Sirdar. Devil 
would be nearer at that.” 

“But, great guns, Sam! Where did 
you get a camel? What’s he doing out 
here? This is America. Who owns him? 
You?” 

Sam seemed genuinely grieved. “‘Si- 
mon Brule owns him. He bought him- 
that’s where he got him. I’m only riding 
him to town for Simon.” 

“Simon Brule wasted his money on a 
camel? The closest man in the Sand 
Hills?” 

“He wasted it for a purpose,” said 
Sam. ‘“‘He’s been trying to buy out 
Nick Simmons, on our north. He bought 
the camel to beat down the price.” 

I didn’t see the connection, and said 
so. The Sand Hills are sandy—yes. 
But what of it? They are not the Sahara 
Desert. Besides, the beast must have 
cost him six or seven hundred dollars. 

“Tell me about it,” I suggested. 

We thereupon seated ourselves on the 
bank beside the road and he told me 
about the dromedary. I shall not at- 
tempt to follow his language. 


The story begins in Omaha. Simon 
Brule had just sold a shipment of feeders 
for thirty-nine thousand dollars, and 
with his pockets stuffed with money was 
walking down Farnum Street. Sam 
spoke of him as in an open-minded 
mood. By this he did not mean that he 
was spending the money. Even in the 
city Simon is close with his money. Nor 
did he mean that he was looking for 
anything in particular. He was merely 
interested in the world as it runs. He 
was open-minded with respect to the 
sights and sounds of the city. 

\s the two men sauntered along they 
noticed a little gathering of idlers and 
small boys at the next corner, watching 
what might have been a caravan out of 
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**4 DOLLAR! MAKE IT TWO. 


the desert, except that the animals were 
not loaded. 

“What in thunder is that?” asked 
Simon. 

There were four of the beasts—three 
Bactrians and a Nomanieh dromedary. 
Sam did not speak of the Bactrians by 
that name, but described them. Bactri- 
ans are camels with two humps and 
dromedaries camels with one. Bactrians 
are mere freighters. Dromedaries are 
swifter and finer grained. 

“Tt’s the snapper end of some circus,” 
said Sam. 

“What say we might have a look-in 
on this circus,” observed Simon. “We 
can set in the quarter seats.” 

“Sure. We can trail along behind 
and find it. We got time.” 

The two men thereupon increased 
their pace slightly and followed the 
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camels down Thirteenth Street, “‘like 
ants down a cornstalk,”’ as Sam put it. 

But when they arrived at the roots 
they found that it was no circus, after 
all. It had been a circus, but the ticket- 
ofice had been drawn into a boycott 
against the income tax and now the 
creditors were in charge. The place was 
an old barn in a hollow “‘ten or fifteen 
miles out.”” Most of the caged animals 
were inside; the horses and elephants 
and performing bears stood around out- 
side, and to these were added the four 
camels when they arrived. 

““A funny-looking circus,” Sam_ re- 
marked. 

“This ain’t no circus,” replied Simon; 
“this is an auction.” 

“We might ask the rajah there,”’ said 
Sam, disappointed. 

A florid man with a big cigar in his 
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mouth looked them over out of the cor- 
He may have had the 
the money in Simon’s 
rate, he was not un- 


ner of his eye. 
city sens¢ for 
por ke rs. At 
friendly. 

**Animals?” he asked at last. 

“A few,” replied Simon, thinking of 
his cows and his five dogs. 

‘You'll better 
suggest d the auctioncer., 

‘Anybody can show me anything,” 
said Simon. 

* Stick around and watch the prices.” 

he auctioneer pulled up a box in 
front of the cage of raccoons, glanced at 
‘Two 


any 


” 
never get a chance, 


his watch, and began the sale. 
lwo rare, tree-climbing rac- 
Coons He looked at his list. They 
were worth eight dollars, easy, he said, 
putting his finger on the place, and w hat 
was he offered? Seve n dollars? Did he 
hear seven dollars? He didn’t hear any- 
thing like that. A fat man—Sam spoke 
of him as equipped with purplish wattles 

offered him a dollar. 

‘**A dollar! Make it two. 
Make it two.” 

Simon nudged his foreman with his 
at the time Sam did not suspect 
him of entertaining delicate intentions 


raccoons. 


A dollar! 


elbow 


he yond his words. 

a They'd make good pets,” he 
loudly. “I’m going to buy them.’ 

The fat man shook his wattles with 
displeasure, but said nothing. 

“Better find out first what they eat 
and whether Nick Simmons can haul 
it,’ objected Sam. ‘You don’t know. 
hem raccoons may live on gulls’ eggs 


said, 
’ 


or something.” 
‘Two dollars,” said Simon. 
‘Two dollars offered! ‘Two dollars! 


” 


lwo dollars! 
“Three dollars!” 
wattles. 
“Four dollars,” 
“Five dollars!” 
**Six dollars,’” said Simon. 
**Seven dollars!” 
dollars! Make it 
Seven dollars! Make it eight.” 
But Simon didn’t make it eight, and 
the wattles took the raccoons at seven 
dollars, nearly what they were worth 
new. 
Phe next animal put up was a Russian 
wolf that was worth, according to the 


called the purple 


said Simon. 


** Seven eight. 
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auctioneer, twenty-five dollars just as he 
stood. Wattles bid two dollars for him. 

“Two dollars, and he can growl in 
Russian! ‘| wo dollars! ‘Two dollars!’ 

“Three dollars,” said Simon. 

“Four dollars!” called Wattles, a little 
ill-tempered. 

They had it backward and forward 
again until the bid was eighteen dollars. 

“Td make it nineteen,” said Simon, 
behind his hand, “‘only he looks like 
eighteen was his limit.” 

“For the love of Mike!” protested 
Sam, still blind to Simon’s strategy. 
“What do we want of a Russian wolf?” 

“Eighteen! Make it nineteen. Ejigh- 
teen! Make it nineteen.” 

But Simon shook his head, and Wat- 
tles took the wolf at eighteen dollars 
only seven dollars under list. He looked 
as 1f he wished Simon had raised him, at 
that. 

“The next animals,” began the auc- 
tioneer, moving his box to another cage 
deeper in the barn — “the next ani 
mals—”’ 

But Simon had seized his foreman’s 
arm and walked him across the barn to 
where the late purchaser was standing 
in front of his Russian wolf. 

‘Look here, brother,” He began. 
“You and me is cutting each other’s 
throats. That’s no way to do at an 
auction. You and me has got to get 
together. [’ll tell you what animals | 
want and you tell me what animals you 
want. Then where we don’t agree we'll 
toss a nickel for it. That way we’ll buy 
in our animals at fair prices, without 
having our bids raised by each other. 
How about it?” 

Wattles looked at him a moment, con- 
sidering. ‘‘What animals you bidding 
on?” he asked, finally. 

“I just come,” said Simon. ‘Let me 
and my head man run down the line 
and look.” 

The other assented, and the two cow- 
men proceeded down the row of cages 
and then on outside. The auctioneer 
had to stop because no one else was 
bidding. 

Well?” 

“Me, Ill pick that big, one-humped 
camel,” announced Simon. 

“That dromedary? What else?” 

“Just the dromedary. I’ve got all the 




















THE CAMEL 


elephants and tigers and snakes I need, 
already.” 

“All mght,” 
dromedary is yours.” 

‘What do we want of 
asked Sam. 

But Simon only grunted, and Sam had 
to wait until later for an explanation. 

Simon’s agreement. in 
trade resulted in keeping down the 
prices during the remainder of the sale. 
(he creditors made no great attempt 
Armadillos, 


S( id fi | f fty 


Wattles The 


said 


a dromedary?”’ 


to protect the mselves. 
worth S1X dollars 
cents. Three rhesu monkeys, worth hf- 
teen dollars wild, went for two. 
\ python snake twenty-two feet long 
and worth five hundred dollars brought 
only thirty-five. A seven-year-old Afri- 
can lion snared in a pit north of Doorn- 
fontein sold for fifty 
eight hundred—what he was worth. So 
with the rest of the animals. <A _ black 
bear brought ten dollars, a jaguar twen- 
ty-hve dollars, 1 pi air of storks eight dol- 


aprece, 


aptece 


lars apiece; and when it came to the 
dromedary, worth from five to eight 


f.o.b. Simon’s 


Omaha, 


hundred dollars, 





THE ARAB SHOWED SIMON HOW 


restraint of 


dollars instead of 
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bid of thirty dollars took beast and 
saddle. 


and Save on 


suggested, pleas- 


“You can ride him home 
the freight,’ Simon 
antly. 

*'That’s the worst guess you’ve made 
to-day. I ain’t no camel man.” 

“You're foreman of my ranch, and 
nachully my foreman has to know how 
to handle my animals.” 

“Not your camels. 
man.” 

Nor would he \ ield an Ink h. 
was equally stubborn, and, 
termined to get the 
as cheaply as possible, he shipped Sam 
home by train and himself remained 
behind and took lessons in camel man- 
agement from a greasy Arab. The 
Arab showed Simon how to barr: ik the 
camel by saying “ K-r-r-r-r-r”’;, how to 
make the pedal mount by setting one 
foot on his neck and vaulting; how to 
make him rise by slackening the rope 
and nudging him on the shoulders with 
his toe—*‘and every little thing.”” Simon 
stayed in Omaha for a week, and when 
he had learned all he could from the 


Not this fore- 


\s Simon 


besides, de- 
camel to his ranch 


L 





TO MAKE THE PEDAL MOUNT 
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Arab he put his knowledge into practice 
by riding the camel to the ranch. 

He began by naming his new camel 
Sirdar. 

All camels are ugly. The Sirdar was 
seven feet three inches high, measured 
to the top of his hump. His front feet 
were twice as large as his hind ones. He 
was a Nomanieh; he held his nose in the 
air at a different angle from that of a 
vulgar bagheen. And he never forgot 
his pose. It was as though he carried a 
carpenter's level inside his brain, some- 
how, and when he vulgarly tipped his 
head the bubble of air pressed on his 
social center. 

Like other camels, the Sirdar spent 
most of his time in chewing his cud. He 
had never much for American 
table manners, but would grind with his 
lower jaw from left to right and then 
grind backward from right to left, 
Arabian fashion, and keep up the move- 
ment all day. 

“He got on my nerves,” said Sam 
“his gum-chewing, and that thing of a 
straight-up-and-down neck with an el- 
bow in it below. 
reach himself 
But I’ve watched him. 


cared 


Simon says he can 
built that way. 
Once in a while 
use his lower front teeth on 
himself, but not much. He’s either a 
cud fiend or else he don’t mind fleas as 
much as me. I'll say this: if I had a 
dog that didn’t have gumption enough 


easier 


he dc CS 


to dig for a flea I’d shoot him. That’s 
how I feel about fleas.” 
Simon rode the dromedary from 


Omaha to his ranch in the Sand Hills, 
sticking to the main roads mostly, but 
with his hat pulled down over his eyes 
So that nobody would know him. 
He started sixteen runaways that he 
counted. Sam gravely informed me 
that horses hate camels. | got even by 
telling him of the defeat of Croesus at 
Sardis by Cyrus, 557 B.c., when the ap- 
pearance of a Persian camel corps cre- 
ated such a panic among the horses of 
the Lydian cavalry that they became 
uncontrollable. 

he morning after his arrival Simon 
had his men ride down the creek a few 
miles with him and the Sirdar to harden 
the ranch horses to the camel. The 
creek road followed the north fence for 
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two miles, then crossed Nick Simmons’s 
claim Ww here if jutted south in a penin- 
sula, then again followed the north 
\ widow named Lillie owned the 
land north of the fence. 

Now Mrs. Lillie, a few months back, 


fence. 


had purchased a very fine Arabian 
horse which she called Abdullah. She 
kept him in her south lot. Abdullah 


was far and away the swiftest, the hand- 
somest, the toughest, the most intelli- 
gent and the most spirited horse in the 
Sand Hills. None of Simon’s 
ponies could touch him, any distance. 
Simon, who loved horses, had tried to 
buy Abdullah, but Mrs. Lillie’s price 
was too high. 


CcOow- 


He was a close buyer. 
He intended to own the horse, but pre- 
ferred to wait and try and make a good 
trade. 

They were down past Nick’s place, 
and the broncos were beginning to be 
reconciled to their strange brother of the 
saddle. The road at this point was not 
far from the fence. To the north lay 
Mrs. Lillie’s south lot. 

Sam said that he saw Abdullah while 
he was yet off in the hills, a full half- 
mile from the fence. 

“That 
called to Simon. 
the camel.” 

But it was less curiosity than it was 
something else. Abdullah approached 
on a dead run. When he drew closer he 
slowed up, stopped, sniffed, and whin- 
nied. Then he trotted up to the fence 
and whinnied again. Then he began 
running back and forth along the fence 
opposite the camel as if he wanted to be 
nearer. 


horse has good sense,” he 


*He’s curious to see 


‘Looks as if the horse was glad to see 
a high-class dromedary,” said Simon. 

But the camel wasn’t glad to see a 
high-class horse. He paid no more at- 
tention to the horse than if he had been 
a paper of hair-pins. 

“T thought horses hated camels,”’ re- 
marked one of the men. 

Sam noticed that Simon had a look in 
his face “such as you see in a man some- 
times when kids are around’’—far-off, 
tender, and wistful. He went on to 
explain about Abdullah. 

“It’s this way,” he said. 
hate camels. 
hate coyotes. 


**Horses do 


They hate ’em just like I 
But if I was living off in 














THE CAMEL 


London and saw a coyote in a Wild West 
show I'd be so tickled I’d want to buy 
him a quarter of mutton. When you're 
off in a strange town you'll talk to peo- 
ple you wouldn’t sniff at back home. 
Horses is just the same.” 

“What’s that got to do with camels?” 

“Why, Abdullah is an Arabian horse 
and brought up 
with camels. 
Don’t you see? 
At home he 
would despise a 
camel, because 
he is a horse. But 
here he is in Ne- 
braska, U.S.A., 
and hasn’t seen 
a'camel for years, 
and along comes 
a dromedary. 
He’s plain tic- 
kled to death to 
see him. It’s see- 
1 ng somebody 
fromhome. That 
horse 1s home- 
sick.” 

As he spoke he 
looked down at 
the Sirdar with 
contempt, as if 
he despised him 
because he was 
not as tickled to 
see a horse from 
home asthe horse 
was to see him. 
But if the Sir- 
dar had been tickled he wouldn’t have 
been a camel. 

Simon didn’t say much on the way 
back, but after the camel was fed he 
gave orders to throw a three-wire fence 
around the corner forty beyond Nick’s 
where they had seen Abdullah. 

“That will be the camel lot,” he said. 
“Do it first. Two sides is fenced al- 
ready. And run an extra wire along the 
tops of the posts separating it from Mrs. 
Lillie’s.” 

Simon was close with men, but he 
loved horses, and because he loved them 
he was going to give Abdullah a view of 
the camel from home as much as he 
could. 

The fence took no time at all to set. 





OLIE QUIT, HE 














DIDN’T INTEND : 
rO RISK DRIVING A CAMEL that camel of 
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After that Abdullah would hang around 
that north fence, looking over the wires 
at the dromedary, or else grazing not 
far away, as if the camel were his best 
friend, and all the while the camel never 
even let on he knew he was there. Peo- 
ple are like that sometimes. They fall 
in love with somebody or something not 
because of what 
the thing is, but 
because of what 
it meanstothem. 


The time was 
two weeks later. 
Simon had quit 
riding the Sirdar 
after the first day 
or two and no 
one else had paid 
much attention 
to the beast. He 
hadn’t hinted to 
Sam even yet 
why he had 
bought him. 
Then one day he 
had the camel 
brought up and 
put in a stall in 
the barn and 
rubbed down. 

“Sam, he 
said, “I want 
you to hire a 
camel-driver for 


yours.” 
“Of mine?” 

*Ain’t you foreman no more?” 

“Not of wild animals I ain’t.” 

“What do you mean, wild animals?” 

“T mean wild camels special. This 
camel you’re talking about maybe was 
tame when he was a baby, but he is sure 
vicious now. He killed Tanner last 
night.” 

Tanner was one of Simon’s setters. 
He’d got a little excited over the new 
boarder, and the first thing he knew the 
boarder had him by the neck. A camel 
bites much like a bulldog or a Gila liz- 
ard. He takes hold and hangs on. He 
bites to kill. That’s his way of fighting. 

“You mean—killed a dog?” 

“That’s it.” 

“Why did he do that, now?” 
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“Ask him. We 


morning.” 

Simon dropped the subject and went 
on to explain about training a driver 
for the Sirdar. 

“That’s what I bought him for—to 
ride. Camels is the finest travelers in 
the world for a sand country like this. 
Didn’t you know that? A good drome- 
dary can make from hfty to ninety miles 
a day from now till he dies.”” 

“So can I,” said Sam. “So can any- 
body till he dies.” 

‘He can go six days without water.” 

“What's the use in this country, with 
more lakes than you can drink?” 

“He'll eat anything—brush or bread, 
or anything.” 

“a owned a mustang once that liked 
barbed Sam, “‘but he had 
such an appetite I had to sell him.” 
the best mail-car- 


found the dog this 


wire,” said 
**Dromedaries ts 
riers going.” 
Sam said he looked at Simon sharply. 
Nick Simmons was a mail-carrier. Stmon 
had tried on several occasions to buy 


Nick’s claim for ten cents and a peck of 


potatoes, but Nick was able to hold out 
for his price because his mail contract 
paid him a living. The claim projected 
into the ranch half a mile. Even if it 
had not done so it was worth more than 
Nick asked for it. Simon’s remark 
about mail-carriers threw a great light 
on his purchase of the camel. 

“The best that so? | 
thought Nick Simmons was.” 

“‘Was is right. I said is.” 


going? Is 


“How about bargain-drivers? Is 
dromedaries the keenest land-buyers g£O- 
ing?” 


Simon saw that Sam understood the 
Sirdar better now and laughed. ‘Wait 
and see, Sam.” 

Although it wasn’t 
that Sam understood, he went on to ex- 
plain that he had put in a bid for carry- 
ing the Whiteheld mail. ‘The idea had 
come to him in Omaha. By using a 
dromedary he would save Nick’s wagon 
and four mules. The Sirdar could make 
the forty-two miles each way in five 
Or SIX hours and have all the rest of the 
twe nty-four for recreation. He only cost 
thirty dollars. Nick’s wagon and mules 
worth six or seven hundred. The 


necessary, Now 


were 


Sirdar could live on tar-weed and cat- 
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tails, where the mules would cost sixty 
dollars a month just for feed. 

“Nick can’t touch my price,” he said, 
“and I’ll make a good profit to boot. 
Maybe by this time next year he'll jump 
at my offer.” 

It looked as though he might. His 
land was chiefly good for growing hay, 
and a man can’t live on hay. 

The camel-driver was a Swede 
named Olson. Olie had light hair, which 
was a help. It would have been like 
picking sand out of molasses to try and 
train a regular Nebraska cowman to lift 
his hat to an aristocratic Nomanieh 
dromedary. ‘The Sirdar didn’t mind the 
color of Olie’s hair. Camels that have 
traveled as much as he had are used to 
white-heads. 

Simon had to train Olie himself be- 
cause no one else knew anything about 
camels. First he taught him how to 
make the Sirdar kneel by 
“Ker-r-r-r-r,  k-r-r-r-r-r!”’ 
taught him how to mount. 

“Halter-strap in the left hand, left 
foot on his neck, rear pommel in the 
right hand so, and rise and turn. After 
you're in the saddle cross your legs 
around the front pommel, right leg un- 
derneath.” 

He followed that lesson by giving 
Olie a talk about taking care of camels. 
He mustn’t overfeed a camel while he’s 
working or he’ll get the megrims. He 
must be careful about watering. Camels 
won't drink in the morning until the sun 
is high enough to warm the water; they 
won’t drink when the wind is blowing; 
and even when the water is warm and 
the wind isn’t blowing they need from 
fifteen minutes to half an hour for 
drinking to let the water soak into their 
blood. 

“Don’t never try to pet a camel,” he 
told him. “A camel is wrapped up in 
himself entirely. He never learns to like 
anybody at all. He’s always bad- 
tempered. Getting angry is the only 
kind of emotion he knows. Once in a 
long while you'll find people that is that 
way, but all camels 1s that way. It’s 
because a camel is a lower animal, like 
a spider or a hornet.” 

Olie was half scared before he had 
looked at the camel six times, and yet 
all that Simon had told him was true. 


new 


saying, 
Then he 
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The dromedary proved to be a good 
mail-carrier. He was so fast through 
the sand that he didn’t have to leave 
Byrne, the southern terminus, until the 
middle of the forenoon instead of at 
seven o'clock. And he didn’t have to 
work in relays, but made the entire trip 
himself, so that it looked as if Simon 
Brule drove a good bargain when he 
bought a Nomanieh dromedary to carry 
the United States mail into the Sand 
Hills. The Sirdar did the work of four 
mules and a wagon, and his up-keep 
cost was less than that of a goat. 

Howeve I, Olie had his troubles. One 
of them was the gates. On the road be- 
tween Whiteheld and Byrne there is a 
fence every mile or two. Every time he 
came to a gate he had to barrak the 
camel so that he could climb down and 
open it; then he had to make him rise 
so as to get him through; then he had to 
barrak him again on the other side so 
that he could be mounted. Call it only 
thirty gates—that made sixty times the 
Sirdar had to kneel and sixty times he 
had to rise, load and all. Gates are very 
hard on a camel’s temper. 





Then there were the horses. Every 
time the dromedary trotted into White- 
held six horses would make a break for 
the open. The town horses soon learned 
that his camel smell wouldn’t hurt them 
any and after a while paid no more 
attention to him than if he had been a 
four-cylinder three-by-thirty. But the | 
country horses were as nervous as blue 
cranes. You couldn’t make them be- 
lieve he burned regular gasolene. Ollie 
had to be ready to duck the camel into 
an alley any minute. 

The Swede stood it for a month. Then 
one noon, while he was taking a nap, 
the Sirdar got to a sack of corn-meal and 
overate and the moment he reached the 
ranch went loco with the megrims. 

Simon brought the beast around, but 

Olie quit right there. Nothing would 
move him. He didn’t intend to risk his 
Scandinavian heritage again driving a 
dromedary camel, not for just wages. 
He went back to the bunk-house and 
gathered his goods into a roll and started 
for Yardley. Sam invited him to stay 
for supper and he stayed, but the minute 
he ate his pie he was off. 
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“You've got the megrims yourself,” 
Sam told him. 
**] tank so, maybe. 
tham.” 


I tank ve all got 


Simon liked to ride through the camel 
lot in the morning and chum for a mo- 
ment with Mrs. Lillie’s Arabian horse. 
Abdullah would come over to the fence 


to be near the camel from home, and 
Simon would feed him sugar. Some- 
times a horse strikes a man that way. 


On his side, Simon was a man horses 


liked, so they became good friends. If 


Simon had ever seen one of Mrs. Lillie’s 
men abusing that horse he would have 
knocked him down on the spot. 

But he never so much as spoke to the 
Sirdar. Since the camel killed his dog 
‘Tanner he had had no use for him. 

Simon did the only thing left for him 
to do after Olie quit. It had turned 
freezing cold. His horses were all saddle- 
horses; he had no light wagon; none 
of his men could ride a dromedary hf- 
teen feet; he had guy en his bond to carry 
the mail. Besides, he didn’t wish to be 
laughed at. That dromedary mail ser- 
vice was his own idea. The next morn- 
ing he strapped on the saddle-bags and 
himself started out on the camel route. 
Simon was no shirk. But before leaving 
he arranged to have Sam follow him 
upon a horse, ostensibly to look for 
another camel-driver in Whiteteld. 

He told him that night that he had 
had no trouble of any kind and had 
made the same time that Olie made. 

“Mrs. Lillie and her man Connors is 
here,” he continued. 

“Is that so?” said Sam. 

“T passed them at the Billings place. 
That horse of hers was as happy as a 
small boy to see the camel. | took him 
out some sugar from the supper-table.’ 

Sam was in a sarcastic mood. He 
hated the camel, hated Simon for using 
him against Nick Simmons, hated his 
present errand of looking for a rider. 
‘Is that so?” 

“Camels is 
If I could buy 


faster, but they ain’t 


Abdullah, I’d 


he ses. 


buy him in a minute. 

“You mean at your price?” 

“Sure; at a bargain.” 

“Why don’t you trade the Sirdar for 
suggested Sam, still sarcastic. 


him?” 
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“Because I can’t is why.” 

“Show him off before Mrs. Lillie. 
Brag him up. Make her want him. 
\nybody can own a horse, but a drome- 
dary is different. Women like 
things that other people haven’t. Ask 
her. You never can tell.” 

Sam didn’t know he was right about 
women, but he knew that Simon didn’t 
know, either. 

Simon, who was sometimes literal- 
minded, took the suggestion seriously. 
The next morning he gave a stable-hand 
half a dollar to shine the Sirdar’s shoes 
and rub down his overcoat. And he 
started off his foreman an hour earlier 
than usual. 

“Maybe Mrs. Lillie and Connors will 
pick you up,” he said. ‘*Don’t ride too 
fast. See what you can do. Then I'll 
try and overtake you out in the south 
hills somewhere.” 

What he was intending was that Sam 
should join Mrs. Lillie as if by accident 
and praise up the camel to her. 

lhe outcome for a time promised to 
be most happy. Mrs. Lillie and her man 
Connors overtook Sam about fifteen 
miles out, and Simon on his dromedary 
overtook the three of them about twenty 
miles farther. 

“Sam Blaine has been telling us about 
your camel,” began Mrs. L illie. 

“He’s a racing. camel,” said Simon, 
bragging a little. “A full-b looded Noma- 
nieh, if you was to ask an Arab. The 
Nomaniehs is the most aristocratic 
camels there is. ‘They correspond to the 
Hohenzollerns in people. 1 don’t know 
of another Nomanieh outside of Egypt. 
I went to a good deal of trouble to get 
him.” 

All of which was true—in a sense. 

“T can see by the way he holds his 
head he’s aristocratic,” said Mrs. Lillie. 
‘Besides, my horse whinnied at him, 
and Abdullah is a thoroughbred ani- 
mal.” 

‘He’s very fast. 


to own 


As for sandy roads, 
he eats them up. Sand don’t hold him 
back none at all. Nick Simmons used 
to start in his stage from Whitefeld at 
seven o'clock. I didn’t start to-day 
until half past ten, and I'll get into 
Byrne an hourearlier than Nick everdid.” 

He meant that he would if nothing 
happened. 














THE CAMEL 


“1 didn’t 
yourself.” 

‘Il rode 
Omaha.” 

“Tl meant to Whiteheld.”’ 

“1 don’t often, but to-day I had some 
shopping to do.” 

It sounded well to put it so—but he 
had bought a quarter’s worth of am- 


know you evel rode him 


him to the ranch from 


HE TRIED TO PERSUADE THI 


monia at the drug-store to take the smell 
out of some clothes that had been worn 
too near a skunk. Shopping to do! 
“You must feel very queer, riding 
away up there.” 
“Want to try it? 
“Could a woman ride one?” 
““More women ride camels than ride 
horses.” 


” 


“It’s like sleeping in an upper berth 
in a Pullman—you need a ladder and a 
porter.” 

“Not at all. Watch me.” 

He stopped the dromedary by pulling 
on his head rope, and then said, “ K-r- 
r-r-r-r, k-r-r-r-r-r!” The Sirdar groaned 
and barraked on his celluloid knees in 
the cold sand, as obedient as a 
driver after higher pay. 

Vou. CXXXV.—No 


cOoW- 
Then at an- 


SOS S33 


FORMER CARRIER 
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other signal he rose to his feet again— 
frst his hind feet, then his front, with 
Simon balancing gracefully in the yujube 
saddle. 

““A woman wouldn’t have no trouble 
at all,” he told her. 

“But a woman’s skirts 

“Camels ain’t like 
don’t mind skirts at 


” 


Camels 
In Egypt, 


horses. 


all. 





TO BE REASONABLE 


where they raise camels, the men Arabs 
all wear skirts.” 

“Td rather like to own one. 
do you buy your camels?” 

“T don’t know of another camel for 
sale anywhere,” said Simon. “I did 
know of two or three common Bactrians, 
but they was snapped up almost the 
minute they was offered. I really don’t 
know of a one.” 

“Tf you hear of one 

“Tf I hear of one—I’ll let you know.” 

“But what a funny sound you have 
to make!” said Mrs. Lillie. “ K-r-r-r-r-r, 
camel! K-r-r-r-r-r!”” 

Mrs. Lillie intended no mischief—at 
least not that first time. She was 
merely imitating an interesting sound to 
see how near she could come to it. But 


Where 


99 
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camels are not good mind-readers, nor, 
in spite of their domestic history, do 
they understand women. Small minds 
are always literal minds. ‘The camel 
heard what he understood to be a com- 
mand and groaned out of force of habit 
and sank down on his knees. Simon 
couldn’t stop him. He doubled up his 
huge front feet underneath his chest, and 
then his hind feet; and there he was in 
the road again, as legless as a sack of 
oats. 

“How perfectly ridiculous!” 

She laughed until the tears stood in 
her eyes. Even a White House picket 
might have laughed to see a groaning 
Nomanieh dromedary fold himself up 
like that on the open road and no reason. 

Simon took the thing in good part. 
“He has high ideas about ladies,” he 
said. ‘‘He obeys them just the same as 
if they was men.” 

‘*Now make him rise.” 

Simon gave him the rising. signal. 
The Sirdar groaned and again began un- 
tangling his legs—frst his hind legs and 
then his front. But aside from his 
groans he showed no sign of irritation. 
How was Simon to know that he was 
losing his temper? Camels are like that 

they never do make any signs until 
they act. 

Mrs. Lillie was feeling prankish and 
wished to see what would happen if she 
continued talking. The camel had no 
more than got himself on his legs that 
second time when she repeated her 
Arab command. 

“*K-r-r-r-r-r, k-r-r-r-r-r!”’ she said. 

And because camels know no other 
way but just to barrak when they hear 
the barrak signal the Sirdar kneeled the 
third time. And because Simon had no 
other thought than to show him off to 
Mrs. Lillie he gave him the rising sign, 
and for the third time he lurched to his 
feet. 

Mrs. Lillie was not through with the 
camel even now. ‘K-r-r-r-r-f, 
k-r-r-r-r-r!’”” she commanded; and he 
kneeled, groaning, for the fourth time. 

““That’s all, camel,” she said then. 
“You're a well-trained camel. If I had 
a lump of sugar I'd give it to you.” 

Fortunately for her she didn’t have, 
for the Sirdar might have bitten her 
arm off. 


lo his way of thinking the joke 
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was all on him. But he made no sign 
and when Simon, who had already ar- 
ranged several trades in his mind, gave 
him the signal, he lurched for the fourth 
time to his feet, ready for further in- 
sults. \ few minutes later Simon 
started off up the road, “balancing him- 
self gracefully, like a cat on a cow’s 
head,” as Sam described it. He knew 
Mrs. Lillie was watching him from be- 
hind. But he didn’t know how he 
looked, and in another minute or two 
he was out of sight behind a hill. 

Up to this time the water along the 
road had not bothered the Sirdar much, 
for he had been following Mrs. Lillie’s 
party of horsemen, who had broken the 
ice for him; but even so he had been 
obliged to wade knee-deep through sev- 
eral shallow ponds. Camels hate cold 
water. On top of that he had had to 
barrak twice at every gate, and then 
four times more just for a joke when he 
overtook Mrs. Lillie. 

But worse was to come. There was 
now no one ahead of them to break the 
ice on the ponds. Simon and the Sirdar 
had hardly gone a half-mile when they 
came to a pond across the road the ice 
upon which had not been broken. 
Simon managed to get the camel half- 
way through; but the beast didn’t know 
how to handle his leg stems, and the 
edges of the ice hurt his crazy-bone. 

That was the final injury. When he 
reached the middle where the water was 
deepest he stopped, and not another 
step would he go. 

Mrs. Lillie’s party found them so 
Simon upon his island peak, and the 
Sirdar planted immovably in the midst 
of the flood as if carved out of everlast- 
ing granite. 

“Oh, hello!” said Mrs. Lillie. 

At that point Simon made his greatest 
mistake. He did not know camels very 
well; and, besides, he was thinking more 
about Mrs. Lillie’s prejudices than about 
the camel’s. All Arabs know that some- 
times when you whip a camel he will 
become sulky and balk. No matter 
where he is, he will kneel down right 
there. 

Simon began whipping the Sirdar to 
get him out of that pond. The next 
moment the owner of the only camel in 
the Sand Hills found himself sitting on 








BROUGHT BACK THE NEXT DAY 


a high but wave-washed saddle, sur- 
rounded by floating saddle-bags and 
broken pieces of ice. 

‘IT didn’t tell him to do that,” said 
Mrs. Lillie. 

Simon began yelling at the camel and 
snatching at the mail. According to 
Sam, both he and Connors lashed their 
horses into the water, trying to help him, 
but without success. The horses 
couldn’t be made to approach within 
fifteen feet of the camel—not even 
Sam’s horse, which was supposed to be 
camel-broke. Perhaps they knew more 
about camels than their riders did. 

“Such riding!” cried Mrs. Lillie, when 
she saw their failure. “If I couldn’t 
ride a horse into three feet of water I’d 
try dry farming!” 

With that she headed Abdullah into 
the pond; and because Abdullah was 
sentimental about the Sirdar, and was 
used to seeing camels at home, he waded 
right up beside him. 

““Give me the mail,” said Mrs. Lillie. 

“Look out for your horse!’ cried 
Simon, coming to his senses. 

But she didn’t understand, and held 
out her hand for the mail-sacks. 

The thing happened more quickly 
than can be described. Abdullah had 





AT A COST OF FIVE DOLLARS 


waded out beside the camel, Mrs. Lillie 
had asked for the mail-sacks, Simon had 
warned her off. The Sirdar was lying 
barraked in the water, his nose in the 
air. Abdullah, under his rider’s guid- 
ance, then drew forward a foot or two in 
order to permit Simon to throw the 
mail-sacks over his back behind the 
saddle. The next moment the camel 
had struck out, snake-fashion, with his 
head and seized the horse by the neck. 

Abdullah gave one surprised scream 
and tried to break loose. But a bear- 
trap would not have held him tighter. 
The Sirdar hung on like a snapping- 
turtle. Then he began grinding with 
his teeth like a dog at a bone. 

It took Simon perhaps five seconds to 
fling himself from the saddle and rush 
to the rescue, and the other two men 
were there almost as scon. But there 
was no easing the grip of the brute. 
Simon would have broken the bones of 
his jaw with a hammer if he had _ pos- 
sessed one; or, if he had carried a pistol, 
he would have shot him. 

“Hold the horse!’ cried Connors. 
“Hold him still!” 

Simon, who was nearest, sprang to 
Abdullah’s head and began soothing 
him. “There, there!” he said to the 
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horse. Then, when he saw his agony, 
**Hasn’t anybody a pistol or a knife?” 
He began feeling in his pockets with his 
left hand as one will do, even when he 
knows that he does not possess the 
article required. Then he felt the bottle 
from the drug-store. “‘I have it!” he 
cried. “Easy, now! I don’t know what 
he'll do after he lets go. Get back out 
of his reach!” 

“What you going to do?” 
no;rs. 

‘“*Ammonia!” he said. 

He uncorked the bottle and poured 
its contents upon his handkerchief until 
it was dripping wet, all the time sooth- 
ing the horse with affectionate words. 


asked Con- 


Then he held the reeking handkerchief 


against the Sirdar’s nose. 

Camels are well trained in Egypt, but 
no teacher knows everything. 
the things they do not learn is how to 
act when they are surprised with am- 
monia fumes breathed up their nose. 

The Sirdar let go as if his jaw had been 
melted off. He instantly lost all interest 
in Abdullah. Bullies are apt to experi- 
ence a change of heart like that when 
their bluff is called. Then he began 
coughing and spitting as if he would 
choke. His conscience was perhaps hurt- 
ing him. Or perhaps he had learned to 


love his enemies. At any rate, he 
sneezed and roared and rrunted and 
groaned and thrashed his hot nose 


around as if it had been a pennant and 
he a football patriot. He ended by 
plunging his muzzle down under an ice 
cake in front of him as if he loved cold 
ice-water better than any other kind, 
and only drank warm water in the sum- 
mertime. And in between bubbles he 
was wishing he could go for six days 
without breathing, like a whale. 

Simon paid no further attention to 
him, but led Abdullah on through the 
pond, stroking his nose with his hand 
and soothing him with gentle words. 
The horse made no disturbance; all he 
did was to snuzzle Simon with his nose. 
He acted as if he were taking all the 
blame to himself. He had been brought 
up with camels and should have known 
better. 


**Never mind, old man,” said Simon. 


**Come around to my house and I'll give 
you a barrel of sugar.” 


One of 
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The horse didn’t know how much 
sugar was in a barrel; all he knew was 
that Simon was his friend. He let him 
examine the wound almost with the 
faith of a child. The bite proved to be 
neither deep nor torn. A camel is some- 
thing like a cow in that his teeth are 
mostly in the lower jaw. The Sirdar 
had attacked Abdullah from the wrong 
side and his ugly lower teeth had bitten 
into the horse’s mane. That is doubtless 
what manes were originally for; they 
were useful in camel countries. 

The strike was broken right there. 
Simon waded back into the water and 
ordered the Sirdar to rise; and when the 
beast was slow in responding he drew 
his handkerchief from his pocket and 
made as if to apply it. The Sirdar 
thereupon changed his mind about the 
hlibuster and hastily rose. And he gave 
no further trouble. 

That night, tired as he was, Simon 
rode over to Nick Simmons’s place—on 
a horse—and made him a proposition 
with respect to the mail contract. If 
Nick would relieve him of his contract 
he would pay him the difference between 
the Government price and that which 
Nick would have had if Simon had not 
underbid him. He was there until after 
eleven, trying to persuade the former 
carrier to be reasonable. But Nick was 
nobody’s fool. He knew that Simon 
was not offering him that contract out 
of love. The bonus that he finally con- 
sented to accept was the amount sug- 
gested plus two hundred dollars cash 
and the purchase of his claim at the 
price he had previously asked. 

“The best bargain I ever made,” 
Simon told Sam that night. “I wouldn’t 
have rode that camel to town again if 
I had had to forfeit my bond.” 


Simon used his spare time all winter 
selling camels. He sold a camel to every 
mail route in the Sand Hills. He sold 
a camel to all of the big cattlemen. 
Then he tried the cities. He sold a 
camel to Lincoln Park and Bronx Park 
and Vilas Park. When he was through 
and had sold all the camels he could, 
he still had one camel left. So he tried 
to get the town of Whitefield to buy the 
Sirdar and start a zoo with him. 

But by this time all the people in 











THE CAMEL 
Whitefield had seen the camel for noth- 
ing. Why should they buy him after 
they had seen him? Besides, Whiteheld 
had no one to keep a zoo. If the town 
bought a camel the mayor would have 
to house it in his garage and board it 
himself. He had all he could do taking 
care of his new furnace. 

“Try some other town,” 
mayor's wife. 

When Simon couldn’t sell the Sirdar, 
he tried to lose him. He sent a man with 
him down into the Cedar Creek country 
one night and turned him loose. One 
of Dave Entler’s boys brought him back 
the next day at a cost of five dollars. 
Then he himself rode him over into the 
heart of the Cherry County dunes, sixty 
or seventy miles west, with a led horse, 
and returned alone in a roundabout way. 
Two weeks later he received a bill for 
damages for forty dollars. ‘‘I know he’s 
your camel,” wrote the Kincaider, “be- 
cause of the way he holds his head when 
he thinks.” 

“When he thinks!” 
“When he thinks!” 

But he paid the bill and sent for the 
camel. According to Sam, the Kin- 
caider had once been a newspaper re- 
porter and knew every camel in the 
Sand Hills. Even a man like 
Simon will pay a bill for damages when 
he is cornered. I expressed satisfaction 
at the thought that Simon had _ been 
made to pay for his meanness. But | 
hadn’t heard the rest of it. 

It seems that the Kincaider had writ- 
ten an article about the Sirdar for an 
Omaha Sunday paper. On the Friday 
following Simon received a letter from 
a man named King, who said he owned 
a circus. He’d read in the papers about 
Simon’s dromedary, and was writing to 
inquire. Was the dromedary a No- 
manieh? Did he have a high-domed 
forehead? Were his eyes clear and 
prominent? Was his back short, soft, 
solid, strong, free from wounds? Was 


said the 


groaned Simon. 


close 


his hump erect, or did it incline to one 
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side? Did his feet splay either inward 
or out? Did he have any firing marks 
on his throat or anywhere except per- 
haps a cross on his shoulders in front 
that the Arabs put there to make him 
trot smoothly? And was he for sale? 

He added that he was willing to pay 
what he was worth for the djeme/ if he 
answered to the points specified. He 
didn’t know whether Simon would care 
to send his dromedary down, but the 
circus would be in Welton on Tuesday. 

“Take that letter out to the djemel 
lot, quick,” said Simon, who had learned 
the word from his Arab teacher in 
Omaha, “and fix up the Sirdar so that 
he will answer to them points. And | 
give you till Tuesday to learn to ride 
him well enough to get him to Welton.” 

“And here | am,” said Sam. “Simon 
is following by stage in order to do the 
selling himself.” 


Sam mounted his camel after a little 
and rode on. I didn’t get to see Simon 
Brule when the stage arrived. That 
evening, however, | made a point of 
visiting the circus. Sure enough, the 
Sirdar had been acquired. There was 
no mistaking his sin-scarred face. 

A little later I ran across Sam. 

“Yes,” he said, “Simon sold his 
dromedary all right.” 

“Did he get his price?” I asked. 

He looked at me and grinned. “* Hap- 
pen to notice the man in the wagon 
when you bought your ticket?” 

“A fat man? I saw him.” 

“He’s the man with the purple wat- 
tles,” said Sam. ‘‘He’s the man Simon 
dickered with at the auction in Omaha. 
He’s the owner. He knew what that 
camel cost.” 

**How much did Simon get?” 

Sam laughed outright at the recollec- 
tion. ‘Twenty-five dollars for camel 
and saddle. Wattles charged off five 
dollars for depreciation.” 

So that Simon got his deserts, after 


all. 











Portugal’s Object-Lesson to the 
United States 


HOW A SMALL COUNTRY RAISED 


BY 


A 


POWERFUL ARMY IN ONE YEAR 


A FRENCH DIPLOMAT 


[This article is by a French diplomat who was in Portugal at the time of which 


he writes, who observed on the spot the 


army now at the French front, and whe 
English Commission which reported f 
in the summer 
represe ntatives at P aris 
and London took simul- 
? taneously, on the Quai 
» d'Orsay and in Down- 
tex ing Street, a step which 
will be regarded as marking a historic 
date in the annals of Portugal. They 
proposed to M. Briand and to Mr. 
Asquith the actual participation of the 
Portuguese army in the war against 
Germany. They asked that an expe- 
ditionary force should be sent from Lis- 
bon not only to East Africa—where a 
Portuguese brigade was already co-op- 
erating with the South-African army 
and the Belgian army—but to France. 
The Quai d’Orsay and the Foreign 
Office received the suggestion with grati- 
tude, but did not at once reply to it. 
At first they saw in this proffer simply 
one of those manifestations of sympathy 
to which Portugal had accustomed them 
ever since the outbreak of the war. 
Bound to England by an alliance cen- 
turies old, and to France by a political 
friendship which has impelled her to 
adopt the laws and the very formule 
of the French Constitution, Portugal 
found every year some way of binding 
her cause more closely to that of the 
Allies. In August, 1914, first among the 
neutral countries, she had_ protested 
against the invasion of Belgium. In 
December, 1914, she turned over to the 
Belgian army—a touching example of 
brotherhood among small nations—a 
hundred or more entirely new 75-mm. 
guns, made at Creusot, 





which consti- 


recruiting 


avorably 


and training of the Portuguese 


» heard daily the comments of the Franco- 
concerning that army.—Eprror.| 
tuted two-thirds of her field artillery. 


In 1915, in order to free herself alto- 
gether from German influence, she did 
not shrink from the prospect of revolu- 
tion. ‘This revolution, which was more 
bloody than the one that overthrew the 
monarchy, placed the supreme power in 
the hands of a democratic party, whose 
first care was to declare war on Ger- 
many, to drive across the border into 
Spain the numerous Germans who were 
trying to revive the royalist party in 
Lisbon, and to seize the sixty-two Ger- 
man vessels in Portuguese harbors. The 
offer of Portuguese contingents at the 
very moment when Germany was about 
to resume at Verdun her irruption into 
France, was a fresh proof, and the 
greatest of all, of her desire to serve the 
cause of the Allies; but the Allies, be- 
cause of its very importance, hesitated. 
They hesitated because they had some 
doubt as to the usefulness of the Portu- 
guese army. They knew that the Portu- 
guese soldier is highly valued as a soldier. 
He is brave—he proved his mettle 1 
the old days under Wellington. He has 
great staying power, and he is the only 
European soldier who can go about bare- 
headed, at noonday, under the Equator. 
The Portuguese, whose resolute, sallow 
face one remarked now and then in the 
grand manceuvers of the French or Ger- 
man forces, is supposed to have inher- 
ited the penchant of his ancestors for 
adventures and danger. At Timor and 


1 Angola, they had given proof of great 
energy. 

But modern war demands not mili- 
tary qualities alone; 


it demands full 
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military preparation. It is as hazardous 
to place an untrained brigade in the 
midst of an army as to put on a football 
team a young man who, although agile 
and fearless, has never played football. 
There was nothing to justify the belief 
that Portugal was prepared. Nor was it 
thought that she could supply a con- 
tingent of sufficient value to justify the 
employment, in transporting it, of those 
priceless things, ships—for Spain could 
not permit the Portuguese to pass over 
her territory. The reports of 1913 
the last which the military attachés 
had been able to make concerning the 
Portuguese army, were far from en- 
couraging. They set forth that it com- 
prised barely twenty thousand men, 
most of whom were on leave; that the 
departure of the royalists had materially 
decreased the value of the officers. They 
emphasized also the pacifist spirit of 
Portugal, her unsanguinary tempera- 
ment, which led her, centuries ago, to 
abolish the death penalty, even for ani- 
mals, since the bull- fights, although very 
numerous in Portugal, are never brought 
to an end by a death blow. 

Great Britain especially was inclined 
to give a dilatory reply, with an expres- 
sion of gratitude, for she knew better 
than any other nation the difficulty of 
creating a force of all arms, or even a 
single division, a single regiment. But 
the Portuguese government persisted, 
and at the instance of France 
who deemed it impossible to deny to 
any nation, even a small one, the right 
to shed her blood in the cause of small 
nations, it was agreed that an Anglo- 
French military commission should be 
sent to Portugal, to inspect the Portu- 
guese army. 

The commission started from Paris in 
the latter part of August. It was com- 
posed of three British and three French 
officers. The chief of the British group 
was General Barnardiston; of the 
French, Colonel Paris. The instructions 
given them were very precise—if the 
Portuguese effectives were too insufh- 
cient as to numbers, if their training was 
not completed, or not far advanced, 
then, despite every desire to accept the 
gallant offer, it would be necessary to 
abandon the idea of inviting them to 
take part in the European war. 


as well, 
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The commission inspected the bar- 
racks and the arsenals; traveled all over 
the country; visited Oporto, Thomar, 
Coimbra, and their garrisons; directed 
manoceuvers on the very spots where the 
Portuguese troops in alliance with Wel- 
lington’s had fought the French in 1809; 
and sent in its report at the end of 
September. On the 15th of October the 
offer to send a Portuguese army was 
accepted with much cordiality by Eng- 
land and France. On January 1, 1917, a 
full division, preceding a second division 

practically the equivalent of General 
Pershing’s force—landed at a French 
port. 


Never, in any European country, has 
the problem of the army and democracy 

the same problem which the United 
States has to solve to-day—been pro- 
pounded more clearly and in a more 
theoretical guise than in Portugal. No 
nation had in like degree every reason 
to set aside military burdens and obliga- 
tions. Portugal has neither external nor 
internal enemies to fear. The republic is 
very firmly established; the royalist 
factions have definitively abandoned the 
struggle. The war itself seemed to 
encourage them to devote themselves to 
toil, since they could not at the outset 
claim to play a military réle. The Allies 
urged them to specialize in the produc- 
tion of wine, steel, meats, and dried 
vegetables. They asked them, not for 
troops, but for a detachment of workmen 
(for the Portuguese workman is diligent 
and of a compliant temper, as is well 
known in the United States, where one 
of the best foreign colonies is that of 
the Portuguese in Massachusetts); and 
France received some thousands of them, 
whom she distributed among the fac- 
tories in the Center. 

But, at the very moment when par- 
ticipation in the conflict seemed certain 
to be most costly, hazardous, and for- 
midable; at the moment when Portu- 
gal was beginning to earn a little money 
in her capacity of purveyor; at the mo- 
ment when a more democratic govern- 
ment came into power—Portugal an- 
nounced that her chief ambition was to 
create an army and send it to France. 

It was in June, 1915. ‘The first offen- 
sive of the Allies, in Artois, did not yield 
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the hoped-for results. The Dardanelles 
expedition already appeared dubious. 
The Russian retreat abandoned Poland 
to the foe, and the possibility of a sepa- 
rate peace between Russia and Germany 
was already looming large. It was the 
period when all the small nations neigh- 
boring to Germany became more fearful 
than ever, and to beguile their terrors, 
gave themselves up to the passion 
for commerce and profit. Everything 
seemed to counsel the 
military reorganization in a country 
which could not expect, by its assistance, 
to improve the fortunes of the Allies. 
Great Britain make any 
loans, and the chargé at Lisbon became 
every day more ill-disposed to the re- 
public. Germany, on the other hand, 
made all possible advances to the 
politicians; the German minister, an 
ardent collector of furniture, and the 
Austrian minister, an 
porcelains, deserted the second-hand 
dealers for the deputies, and promised 
especially favorable treatment at the 
hands of the Central Powers. 

But the leaders of the revolution did 
not palter with them. Under the direc- 
tion of Alfonso Costa, Minister of Fi- 
nance, they declared to the Congress 
that Portugal could not be content with 
mere passive sympathy for the Alhes. 

“Conscription is the fairest method, not 
only for individuals among themselves, 
but for nations among themselves. 
Portugal must make her service effec- 
tive. The small nations, if they allow 
the great nations to fight for them, 
would become slaves of liberty.” 

From the three cruisers which guarded 
Lisbon, Leote da Rego, the revolution- 
ary commander of the fleet, directed the 
Francophile propaganda with an unfail- 
ing vigor. he oficer-deputies and sena- 
tors—for the Portuguese law gives ofh- 
cers the and makes them eligible 
to the Ch: imbe rs were the first to vote 
for the reorganization, and it was from 
their number that the new Minister of 
War was chosen Norton de Matos, 
formerly governor of Angola, and a pas- 
‘I give 


refused to 


vote 


sionate supporter of the war. 
you full powers, 
the Council to him when he took charge 
of the department. ‘Thus it is that 
logically the most revolutionary and 


abandonment of 


ardent collector of 


said the president of 
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unmilitary government that Portugal 
has ever known has supplied her with 
the armed force which militarism had 
never succeeded in giving her. 


I was so fortunate as to meet lately 
Lieutenant Giraudoux, who has been 
acting as one of the French instructors 
in the Harvard regiment and was a 
member of the French mission in Portu- 
gal. Lieutenant Giraudoux gave me a 
very detailed account of the reform of 
which he was a spectator—an account 
that confirmed the observations | made 
personally on the spot, and also the 
information | drew from French and 
English members of the Anglo-French 
Commission. The problem that the 
Portuguese Government had to solve, in 
Lieutenant Giraudoux’s opinion, was 
threefold: 

First, it was necessary to 
national army by new laws 

Second, it was necessary to create off- 
cers for this army; the number of former 
officers insufhcient, and, besides, 
many royalists had withdrawn from ser- 
vice. 

Lastly, w 


create a 


Was 


hen the army and its cadres 


were once formed, it was necessary to 
transform that democratic institution 
into an instrument of war, and to give 
it the instruction and equipment which 
present-day battles demand. 

Lieutenant Giraudoux insisted on the 
fact that these three reforms had to be 
achieved with absurdly small credits, as 
the financial situation was not especially 
encouraging, and the war budget could 
only count upon something less than ten 
million dollars—that is to say, half of 
the cost of a single battle-ship. 

In the colonnaded department build- 
ing, which overlooks the Tagus and the 
spot from which the great Portuguese 
conquerors of old set sail for the south- 
ern seas, the preparations for the crusade 
to the*north were begun with feverish 
haste. As in the United States, the first 
step was conscription. In the days of 
the monarchy the army, comprising 
thirty thousand men, had been 
recruited in large part by voluntary 
enlistment. 
genuine, ob ligatory 
Every Portuguese 
station—student, 


some 


The republic established 

military 
citizen, 
lawyer, 


service, 
whatever his 
or gentleman 
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of leisure—was held to service between 
the ages of twenty and forty-five years. 
No man who was eligible and declared 
to be a proper subject for the army was 
at liberty to leave Portugal while the 
war lasted. 

On the anniversary of the Portuguese 
revolution, October 5th, Lieutenant Gir- 
audoux noted with surprise, in the rear 
of the marching Portuguese troops, 
thousands of boys from fifteen to eigh 
teen vears old; they were the school and 
college pupils, who were obliged hence- 
forth, beginning at fifteen years, to 
attend every Sunday a course of military 
gymnastics and instruction. Fed by 
this threefold supply, and especially by 
the prohibition of emigration, which had 
taken from rc more than ninety 
thousand of her people in 1914, the 
a contingent of that little 
country of barely four million people rose 
at a bound from fifty thousand to three 
hundred thousand men. Her slender 
financial resources made it impossible 
for Portugal to keep so large a force 
under arms. Naturally she was led to 
adopt the method which recreated the 
Prussian army in 1810, and which is the 
basic principle of the Russian army to- 
day—the principle of a militia. Jaurés’s 
book on the modern army—a socialist 
book if there ever was one—became the 
breviary of some Portuguese generals. 
Like Jaurés, the reorganizers at Lisbon 
decli red false the age-old theory that it 
requires years to train a soldier; the 
thirty regiments of the republic ceased 
to be garrisons with fixed effectives, 
famous chiefly for their musicians with 
their red stuffed shoulders and their 
parade, but became cadres of instructors 
in which the new recruits, summoned in 
turn, succeeded one another without 
intermission. ‘The cadres of sergeants 
and corporals were made up of old sol- 
diers or of volunteers on high pay. The 
course of instruction of infantry was 
fifteen weeks in length; of cavalry, 
twenty weeks; and of artillery, thirty 
weeks. After this short term the men 
seem sufficiently trained, and when I 
inquired of a Portuguese officer if they 
were fit for a campaign in France, I got 
the answer—‘ Without doubt, if they 
only can get lemons in France.” 

Every year there were to be manceu- 
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vers which would bring together in divi- 
sions and brigades the men who were 
under instruction and take them into 
the country for two months of genuine 
drilling. 

Eight divisions were organized thus. 
Only one corps, the Republican Guard 
of about six thousand men, was kept in 
reserve, being more particularly in- 
tended as a guard for the government 
and to maintain public order in the two 
largest cities, Lisbon and Oporto. This 
corps d’elite, which was very proud of its 
green képi, would form an excellent 
reservoir of future non-commissioned 
officers for the militia. 

Thus the supply of men was assured. 
The recruiting of ofhcers seemed a more 
dificult matter. In democratic coun- 
tries the inadequacy of the officers’ pay 
is not made up by the prestige of the 
uniform. The number of Portuguese 
officers had been decreased by the retire- 
ment, voluntary or forced, of the royal- 
ists, and in that young republic, as in 
the United States or France, the younger 
men were more attracted to the liberal 
or industrial professions. 

The initial reform was aimed at a bet- 
ter distribution of the officers on the 
active list; they reduced the staff and 
and the number of officers on detached 
service. Whereas the Spanish staff in- 
cluded, at Madrid alone, more officers 
than were included in the staffs of Paris 
and Berlin combined, there were left at 
Lisbon only a score of staff officers. 

The second reform created a corps of 
reserve officers; every student, deputies, 
mayors, Government officials, even to 
important Government functionaries, 
were required to obtain a lieutenant’s 
commission. All doctors were subject 
to be called upon. Lastly, in order to 
fill up the cadres every year, the School 
of Cadets was reorganized. This mili- 
tary school, which led a placid life in one 
of the ancient pink-and-white palaces in 
Lisbon, found the number of its pupils 
increased tenfold. A whole series of 
new wooden buildings—like those which 
are springing up in Paris about the 
Ecole de Guerre—were erected and 
filled. More than five hundred young 
men attended lectures delivered, not by 
officers alone, but by professors of the 
university, on tactics, administration, 
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history, horsemanship, physics, and 
chemistry. Lieutenant Giraudoux re- 
marked that the dormitories and dining- 
rooms installed in this school reminded 
him of the Freshman buildings at Har- 
vard. 

Che cadet’s costume, which is not un- 
like an American uniform—blue-gray 
trousers with red stripes, and black dol- 
man— became the essential adornment 
of every young Portuguese; and from 
their upper windows the lovely and mel- 
ancholy Portuguese damsels manifested 
so decided a preference for them as to 
make straw hats and billy-cocks more 
infrequent than ever. The army be- 
came popular in a country where it had 
been looked upon merely as a_ police 
force or as the escort of a haughty petty 
monarch. 

In this way the problem of recruiting 
was solved. The solution achieved was, 
however, simply a democratic reform. 
The problem of national defense was 


settled, but for peace-time, and, un- 
luckily, they were at war. It was no 
longer merely a matter of giving all 


Portuguese an excellent physical edu- 
cation, of turning the barracks into a 
school for the numerous illiterates in the 
country, of imposing obligatory camp 
duty upon the young lawyers of the 
Chiado; it was a matter of building up 
an efhcient army with all these raw re- 
cruits. A new question arose, the ques- 
tion which confronts every new ally of 
the Entente, which confronts the United 
States, namely—Was it better to send 
troops to France to receive their educa- 
tion in warfare, or to train them in 
Portugal? 

Neither France nor England were in a 
position at this time to offer camps to 
the future Portuguese troops, and there 
could be no thought of sending them out 
of the country at once. On the other 
hand, the Portuguese staff realized that 
the officers could not by themselves com- 
plete the education of their regiments 
for actual war. They knew that not 
only the principles of warfare, but the 
weapons as well, are no longer what 
they were. Ina French or British com- 
pany the rifle is now only a secondary 
weapon. Of a hundred and fifty men, 


barely forty carry it as their principal 
All the rest carry either hand- 


weapon. 
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grenades or rifle-grenades, machine- 
guns or automatic rifles, or are special 
telephonists or trench-sweepers. Portu- 
gal saw plainly that she could not sup- 
ply this education for special tasks 
except with the aid of France and 
England. But there remained the pri- 
mary education, the general instruction 
of the soldier, training, discipline, target- 
practice—all the things which are done 
round and about the rifle, the spinal 
column of the warrior. Rather than 
train poor grenadiers and poor machine- 
gunners, she preferred simply to prepare 
sturdy, active, and physically fit re- 
cruits, being assured that the Allies 
would then, and gratefully, give them 
access to their specialties. 

Three brigades were called at once. 
For a month the new recruits were 
taught the drill of the private, platoon 
drill. Then, in the spring of 1916, they 
were taken to an immense camp—the 
camp of Tancos. The idea of these im- 
mense camps for the militia was also 
suggested by Jaurés’s book. Tancos is a 
picturesque little white town on_ the 
Tagus, a town which contained nothing 
of war-like suggestion save an old Arab 
castle planted before it, in the middle of 
the stream, whose name now personifies 
for every Portuguese the Portuguese 
army itself. It was in this camp that 
the efforts of the leaders were put forth, 
and it was there, too, that they had 
their first reward, the review of July, 
1916, when they were able to exhibit to 
the amazed spectators their first army. 

Bought at a figure which seemed high, 
the cost was actually covered by the sale 
of the wood that stood on the land—the 
only profitable operation, the Minister of 
War boasted to me, ever achieved by 
the purchasing department of any army 
on earth! The camp-ground was per- 
fectly adapted to its purpose. Enor- 
mous barracks were built, not by con- 
tractors, but by the peasants of the 
region, for the Minister of War proposed 
that the laboring and agricultural classes 
alone should profit by all the expendi- 
tures made for the army. In the barracks 
I remarked many ingenious details of 
installation which might well be adopted 
by other armies, among them a kind of 
hammock invented by Captain de Cas- 
tro. A reservoir of water was con- 
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structed, large enough to supply twenty 
thousand men. A vast terrain was set 
aside for the who 


infantry, were en- 
camped at different points, and who 
every day executed a genuine march to 
attack under genuine artillery fre. A 
bridge four hundred meters in length 
was thrown over the Tagus and served 
as a school for the pontonniers. The 
ravines were reserved for the cavalry 
the Portuguese cavalry, which beats 
even the Italian cavalry in reckless 


daring. 

Che first three brig: ides were followed 
by a second division, and the camp be- 
came a sort of city constantly occupied 
by new-comers, where all arms were 
mingled, for an aviation-feld was shortly 
added to it. 


While the soldiers were being trained 
the staff was not idle. Three commis- 
sions were sent abroad one of com- 


batant ofhcers, who went to England and 
France to study the instruction camps; 
a second one, of fifty doctors and quar- 
termasters, who visited the whole base of 
supplies of the French lines; and lastly, 
one charged with the duty of purchasing 
material, which was sent to America. 
Meanwhile, in order that the war 
might catch no one unprepared, they 
were already making ready for the de- 


parture of the troops, although it was 
still uncertain. All the women were 
mobilized for work with the needle; 


workshops of footwear and equipment 
were installed in the abandoned palaces 
and churches of Lisbon, and official fac- 
tories of munitions and supplies were 
set up. Whatever had any other object 
in view than the war was put 
dress uniforms, with their gold epaulets, 
gave way to a blue-gray uniform, much 
like the French blue; the pointed helmet 
disappeared before an English cap. 
From England came the vehicles re- 
quired for the ambulance service of three 
divisions; from America a large number 
of motor-trucks. 

In the complicated and serious ques- 
tion of munitions the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment also showed true discernment. 
One of the first conditions of a reserve 
supply of munitions is that it must be 
I that the bullets must 


homogeneous; 
fit all rifles, the shells all cannon, and 


aside; 


that troops must not be compelled—as 
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happened only too often at the begin- 
ning of the war—to remain inactive be- 
side great heaps of ammunition which 
did not fit their weapons.. Instead of 
speeding up the manufacture of Portu- 
shells and rifles, the Government 
decreased it. It impressed upon the 
factory - managers that the general in- 
terest required them to sacrifice their 
stocks and their usual profits. Aban- 
doning the manufacture of the national 
product, they willingly agreed, under the 
direction of a French engineer and a 
Belgian captain, to make nothing but 
shells for the French 75’s and 155’s. 
The fine old bronze guns which dated 
back to Albuquerque, emerged from the 
courtyards of museums, were melted, 
and, having long ago hurled stone can- 
non-balls at Indian savages, were them- 
selves duly hurled at the Germans four 
centuries later. 

In this wise did the Minister very skil- 
fully develop his army to the point where 
it did not acquire different customs or 
create for itself different needs from 
those of the other Allied armies. And 
here I cannot do better than quote as 
accurately as possible what was the im- 
pression the War Minister’s policy just 
alluded to made upon the Franco-Eng- 


guese 


lish Commission. 
‘It was this,” said Lieutenant Girau- 
doux, “‘that caused most surprise to the 


Commission on its tour of inspection. 
Instead of sz tying, as other small armies 
had said:: ‘Look at our mfle—it is 
perfect. Look at guns—they are 
the best type. Look at these grenades 

they are home-made,’ the Portuguese 
staff introduced its army in words like 
these: ‘It is not for ourselves that we 
are fighting; it is not*to make money 
for our engineers and our manufacturers. 
We offer you an army—small, it 1s 
true, but with no fixed routine which 
will interfere with making good use 
of it. You will remember that you 
refused to accept our ships because it 
would have been necessary to change 
the boilers. There is nothing to be 
changed in our little war-machine. Our 
men know how to handle the bayonet, 
they know how to shoot, and 1 it matters 
little to them if they are given a new 
sort of rifle; in a week they will know 
how to handle it. They are sober fel- 


our 
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we have accustomed them to live 
on the ration used by the French army, 
and they will not annoy your commis- 
sary department. We do not ask for 
interpreters, all our officers know French. 
We do not ask for ships to transport 
troops; we have confiscated German bot- 
toms for that job. Do you accept 
us!’ 

“Their offer,” concluded Lieutenant 
Giraudoux, “‘was accepted with deep 
and cordial gratefulness.” 

In this world every effort is apt to be 
judged, not by the purpose behind it, 
but by the results. What are the re- 
sults of the Portuguese effort? 

First of all, a Portuguese division 
has been in France since the beginning 
of 1917. Led by two vigorous officers, 


lows; 


General Tamagnine y Abren and his chief 


of staff, Major Battista, it is at the dis- 
posal of the British army. A_ second 
division, commanded by General Texeira 
d’Eza, has followed, and a third is ready 

and all this without having abandoned 
the colonial war. This country of five 
million inhabitants has therefore, in less 
than a year, prepared for the Entente more 
than seventy-five thousand men. It has 
more than one hundred thousand in re- 
serve, trained. 

lhe transportation of the troops was 
performed largely by Portuguese vessels 
and German ships that had been seized, 
convoyed by Portuguese cruisers. Lem- 
ons by the thousand, be it said, awaited 
them on the wharf—the gift of the 
French Government. 

But there is another more important 
and far reaching result—the change in 
the Portuguese people since this training 
for war. In two years the Portuguese 
s< Idier, the Portuguese student, who used 
to be rather slender and often round- 
shouldered, have developed. Obligatory 
military service, which has contributed 


so largely to the physical regeneration of 


the French, is already showing splendid 
results in Portugal. 
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But the moral change is infinitely 
more appreciable, and the traveler from 
Paris to Lisbon is thunderstruck by it. 
One alights at Madrid in a city where 
the hotels are full to overflowing, where 
commerce and gold are piling up; but 
the eye is offended every instant by an 
unexpecte d spectacle soldiers decked 
out in extravagant uniforms, whom 
the crowd disdains as playthings; news- 
papers in which nothing is said of 
anything but bull-fights; and, above all, 
one Is conscious everywhere—in café, 
theater, or hotel—of the prevalence of 
a keen discomfort, in the heart of every 
Spaniard. The war, instead of being 
simple and clear, has become for Spain 
a sort of Dreyfus affair. 

But if from Madrid one goes on into 
Portugal, the scene changes. One 
finds again, with delight, the loyalty and 
faithful toil of a people who, in such a 
crisis, are not thinking solely of enrich- 
ing themselves. One finds Government 
departments full of life and cheerfulness, 
soldiers in practical uniforms, an eager 
populace which cheers its flag and its 
cadets; one is in a country which is no 
longer content to be glorious but decay- 
ing, and which is shaking itself free of 
sloth and mere idling in the sunshine. To 
such a degree is this true that, since 
Portugal has made ready to fight beside 
the Allies, she has acquired a sort of 
moral ascendency in the Peninsula. The 
Spaniards nolonger display the same con- 
fidence in themselves, and an exalted 
Spanish personage did not conceal from 
us his fear that, in case of a conflict, Spain 
might not be victorious. An unneces- 
sary fear, for Portugal has never thought 
of threatening her neighbor. Assured of 
the possession of her rich colonial do- 
main, assured of her democratic régime, 
she is now the object of the sympathetic 
advances of the Liberals of Spain. Con- 





scription has restored the future to a 
people who had almost ceased to dwell 
upon anything but their past. 
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Ray S-&- Oya E had left Millward an 
“ hourbefore, sitting there 
in his invalid-chair, 
wrapped in his vivid 
blanket, and reaching, 
almost before we had 

. = gone, surreptitiously 
under its folds for the papers he had so 
obviously concealed in the moment of 
our entrance—blue-covered, legal-look- 


ing documents whose nature we had 
all such good reason to know. His 


hasty, awkward movement as we came 
into the room had deceived no one. 
We all knew. And we were all, except 
Millward himself, painfully embarrassed. 

The fact of his trying to hide them 
from us, who had seen, if not those same 
papers, ones precisely similar to them, 
so often, was for us all the final and in- 
dubitable proof against him. 

Not that we had been looking for 
proof. We had tried, Heaven knows, 
long enough not to see; had pretended, 
even to the point of making ourselves 
ridiculous, to believe nothing was wrong; 
indulged in all manner of childish decep- 
tions to show one another how unshaken 
our faith was in Millward. 

And when finally that same afternoon 
we did come to talk of it openly—when 
we had, so to speak, drugged what we 
felt to be our loyalty sufficiently to tell 
what we knew—we all seemed to agree 
that what we spoke of inconsistently as 
his “psychological change”. could be at- 
tributed only to one of those mysterious 
physical reactions which no one—not 
even the physicians—could fathom or 
foretell, and for which poor Millward 
himself could not possibly be to blame. 

You see, we had known Millward so 
well before the accident. 
us—one, I mean, in the sense of filling so 
completely his particular niche in the 
circle of friendship that now, even after 
what had happened, talking about him 

was like accusing some one who was 
but for some reason unable to 


present, 


Millward - 


FLETA CAMPBELL 


He was one of 


defend himself. His personality had so 
permeated and colored our attitudes 
toward one another that looking into 
one another’s eyes as we talked became 
somehow as embarrassing as if we had 
been looking into the eyes of Millward 
himself. 

Even after we began “giving in the 
evidence” against him—after the whole 
thing had gained its momentum, and we 
knew it was better to have it all come 
out, so that as his friends we could do 
something to save him—even then we 
were, | am sure, suppressing little de- 
tails—little subtleties of chicanery—that 
we could not bring ourselves to repeat. 

For they were the kind of thing one 
does not like to say of a sick man. Our 
separate arguments were like so many 
futile little circles, beginning and ending 
with what we knew Millward to have 
been before. And the old, imperious 
Millward of years ago seemed to be 
there invisible among us, listening, and 
managing somehow to maintain through 
it all an inscrutable and puzzling air of 
disdain for us and what we were saying. 
It was as if he were too much annoyed 
at our stupidity to feel any grievance. 
The truth seemed, even at that early 
stage of our understanding, to be trying 
to detach itself and make itself known. 

Over and over again we came back to 
the same exclamation: “‘ But Millward 
was always so straight!’ Going away 
from it for a few moments and return- 
ing to it each time as if that statement 
were the only thing to which we might 
hold in the sea of unreality threatening 
to engulf poor Millward. 

And that had been the word most 
characteristic of the old Millward 
straight. He had plunged into life, into 
business, as a diver leaps into the sea; 
not afraid of deep waters, and scorning 
all manner of legitimate trickery as a 
strong swimmer scorns water-wings. One 
would have been for him as ridiculous as 
the other. Even Millward’s health had 
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never been the passive well- being of 
most men; his was an active, positive 
force—a special attribute—an individ- 


ual gift which flaunted itself 
clear eyes, from his cheeks, his bristling, 
light-brown hair, and made him cross a 
street with the swinging, free gait 
aineer. Slantwise 
chin was one of those well-healed scars 
which only accentuated the perfect con- 
dition of the man who could withstand 
such a hurt, acquired, I think he said, in 


from his 


city 


of a mount across his 


some college sport years before. 
People invariably spoke of Millward 
as a man “with a big future’; and he 


seemed actually to embody that proph- 
ecy within himself. His own tremen- 
dous gusto for the future made it impos- 
sible to think of Millward in connection 
with the past. He went at to-morrow 
with no more use less re trosp¢ ction than 
a rough-and-tumble boy of fourteen. 
He had, too, a boy s shy ness toward sen- 
timent—with a boy’s awkward and bom- 
bastic demonstration of affection, and 
sudden absurd generosity, 
and painful self-revelation. And it was 
for those clumsy and endearing qualities 
Millward’s nature that we loved him 
most 
We must have known that he had no 
people, that he entirely without 
family connections of any sort, yet it 
had never occurred to any one to think 
* Millward being what people call 
“alone in the world.”’ Never, that is, 
until the day when his Fate overtook 
him in the guise. of a railway accident 
that left him paralyzed from the waist 
down, ‘“‘settled for life,”’ as he said, in an 
invalid’s chair—wrapped permanently 
in his brilliant-hued blanket, like 
bizarre new ce remonial robe donned 
honor of his invalidism, making always 
the same spot of color by the side of his 
library-table entered the room. 
From the first we were surprised 
the way Millward took his illness. He 
seemed to be making an effort to treat 
the whole matter casually, as if it were 
merely an incident, and didn’t really 
count at all. Yet the best physicians in 
New York had told him there was no 
chance of his ever being able to walk 
again. And, though he made no men- 


accesses ot 


Was 


some 


as one 


tion of his business affairs to us, we knew 
from 


sundry small curtailments in the 
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keeping up of his quarters that his in- 
come was neither so sure nor so large as 
him no concern. Surely one 
— have expected him to show strain, 
» fret and chafe under the inaction—to 
rail at least little against fate. His 
eptance of it was nothing short of 
pathetic. lhe women, particularly, 
seemed to feel that, and outside, on the 
after a visit to Millward, they 
would say, as if their hearts were melt- 
ing with pity for the man inside, “ Poor 
old Mill poo! old fellow,” shaking their 
heads and walking along for a block, o 
perhaps two, without saying a word. 

There was something we all felt, and 
which good old Bert Perryman one day 
put into words: “If it had been any one 
of us except Millward, it wouldn’t have 
seemed so hard. We could have gone 
on putting our bright little paints on 
canvas, and writing our serious little 
books, without needing to move out of 
an invalid-chair; in fact, we’d probably 
have got more accomplished than we do 
now—might have kept us at something, 
not being able to run away from work 
whenever we felt like it. Anyway, we'd 
have got enough sensation—enough psy- 
chological reaction—-out of it, to pay 
for the inconvenience. But Millward! 
There can’t be any compensation in it 
for a man like Millward. No amount of 
introspective twaddle could repay him 
for what he’s lost. He’s just—done for.” 
And that feeling, coupled with our love 
for Millward, seemed to endow us with 
a kind of tragic responsibility. 

Almost immediately, and so naturally 
that we were scarcely aware of it our- 
constituted ourselves his 
“family.” Every day we went to see 
him; we made of ourselves a_ barrier 
for him against the world. We wanted 
to bring him to feel that we were there, 


to cause 


Ste ps, 


selves, we 


by his side, 1f he should need us—and 
there was never the least tincture of 
duty about our fidelity. We went be- 


cause it would not for a moment have 
occurred to us 

\t first he asked an amazing number 
of questions about what was going on 
outside; of course he had his papers, and 
knew as well as we the news of the day. 
Yet a very natural delicacy kept us from 
discussing too robustly our plans and 
activities in the world which was to have 


not to go. 
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been the arena of Millward’s own future, 
and which had closed forever upon him: 
But when he displayed an interest, 
brought up a question of his own accord, 
we talked freely, until Millward—who 
could give you a stiff argument about 
anything—would get up such an excite- 
ment that some one, becoming suddenly 
conscious of what we were doing, would 
send a little admonitory glance around, 
and we would realize anew how unes- 
capable was the disaster that had come 
upon Millward. 

We bent every effort toward making 
him feel that he was still one of us— 
that he had lost none of our comrade- 
ship. We detailed all the small happen- 
ings in which he would have had a share 
had things been otherwise, withholding 
only such portions as might have in- 
creased for the moment the poignancy of 
his situation. 

He had made, just at first, several 
awkward attempts to express something 
of his appreciation of what he called our 
“standing by” him, and those attempts 
were such complete and eloquent fail- 
ures that there could be no mistake 
about the sincerity. of his gratitude. 
Gratitude, did I say? How such words, 
slipping out ntl i Br do illumine 
the whole matter—for it was words like 
that which were to come later to have 
such special significance in the affair. 

We went over every phase of it on that 
culminating afternoon, and found, look- 
ing critically back over those long 
months, no great reason for self-reproach; 
unless, as Mary McDonald said, the fact 
that we enjoyed the time we spent at 
Millward’s was a matter for reproach. 
To be sure, there came into our minds all 
sorts of little omissions—small things we 
had thought of and hadn’t done; yet 
not one he would have noticed. That is, 
the old Millward. But this inexplicable 
new Millward, whose furtive eyes had 
not that very day been able to meet 
squarely those of his friends; this Mill- 
ward seemed entirely beyond our con- 
jecture. 

The metamorphosis had seemed to 
come upon him slowly—little-by little— 
so that only that day when we had ad- 
mitted it to one another, had the change 
become absolute. Yet in the moment of 


that admission there sprang up among 
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us the disquieting possibility of there 
having been no metamorphosis at all 
of the “‘new Millward”’ having been all 
along the real Millward. I remember 
the question shaping itself in my mind 
and I could almost vouch for its presence 
in some form in the consciousness of each 
one of us there present—the question of 
whether Millward’s fate had not been a 
just fate, forcing him by one terrible 
blow to his own self-revelation. Nothing 
could have persuaded us to give voice to 
any such suspicion—but there are 
thoughts one cannot keep out of the 
mind. Moreover, all that we had to go 
on was the fact that we had become only 
gradually aware of a change. 

We had seen, for several weeks, a 
growing irascibility in Millward’s tem- 
per, chafing, we thought, at last, and re- 
belling a little, and only naturally bitter. 
He seemed waiting for an opportunity 
to contradict some one; disagreed.on the 
least provocation and the most irrel- 
evant matters, and went at random 
against what we knew to be old-estab- 
lished opinions of his own, expressed 
often and vigorously enough in the past. 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind. ” an 
do that, can’t 1?” he would say, when 
one of us had been surprised into some 
such reminder, and there the matter 
would drop. We knew that his cyni- 
cism, his querulousness, was not to be 
taken seriously. It was all the perfectly 
natural reaction of his illness, and by 
common consent we leagued ourselves 
together to ignore such remarks as might 
otherwise have led to argument. We 
even smiled a little—behind his back, so 
that he shouldn’t see—which was the 
nearest we ever came to any discussion 
of it. And we redoubled our efforts to 
make him feel that he had lost nothing 
in our estimation—as in reality he 
hadn’t—he had, indeed, grown steadily 
in our affection—and any one of us 
would have made any sacrifice to save 
him a pang in those days. 

And then came that week during 
which we each, one by one, alone with 
Millward, heard our first of “ Merry- 
stone” and made our acquaintance 
with those blue-covered, legal-looking 
documents which were to come so soon 
to be the too-tangible evidence of his 
guilt. 
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How he managed to see us all sep- 


arately, and with what subtle element of 


secrecy he contrived to imbue the trans- 
action, remain to this day mysteries 
compatible with nothing save a certain 
indestructible quality in Millward’s na- 
ture which would, if his destiny had been 
fulfilled, have brought many men to do 
his unspoken will—the quality which 
had caused others to see in him a man 
“with a big future.” 

\t any rate, prompted by whatever 
admixture of sentiment and hope of gain 


posse ssed us at the time, by the end of 


the week we had, every one, paid or ar- 


ranged to pay into Millward’s hands, if 


not more than we could afford, at least 
more than any other conceivable invest- 
ment could have charmed from us, as 
first payments on “Merrystone”’ lots; 
and the astonishing thing about it was 
that not one of us had given so much as 
hint to any other one of the 
rence. And for many weeks thereafter 
no sign or word passed between us to 
indicate that we had ever 
**Merrystone.” 

He had, it seemed, approached every 
one of us in precisely the same way. 
And, if we had known, this uniformity 
was part of a context by which we might 
have spelled out the truth; but it was 
not until long after, when the need for 
context was past, that it revealed to us 
any meaning whatever. Until then it 
remained in our minds what Dick Kirch- 
ner had persisted in calling it on the 
afternoon we discovered the similarity 
of our experiences—Millward’s 
tem.” 

He had begun in each case by saying 
that he wanted our opinion about some- 
thing. He put it upon the basis, each 
time, of asking the advice of a friend 
upon W hose dise re tion he coulc 1 pe rfectly 
rely, and giving invariably the impres- 
sion of its being the first time he had 
spoken of it to any one. He had gone 
on then to tell how Wetherby, of Gage 
& Wetherby, had come a few days be- 
fore to see him with the sugge stion that 
he might, without moving out of his 


occur- 


“SVS- 


chair—just using the telephone and by 
mail—-sell a few lots in an exclusive resi- 
dence tract they were opening up in 
Westchester. They were calling it 


**Merrystone,” and already the lots were 


heard of 
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going at an amazing rate; there were 
so very few tracts available these days 
for subdivision, near New York City, 
like this; they were keeping a _ big 
office force busy with the contracts. 
And here he had got out the pam- 
phlets and blue-prints to show us, as he 
said, ‘‘the whole thing”; and it was 
at this point, when we had seen his 
eyes begin to shine and heard his voice 
gain vigor and life, just at the prospect 
of some occupation for his long days, 
that we had each been seized with the 
realization of how utterly impossible it 
would be, no matter what we thought of 
the scheme, to hint of doubt to him. 
The talk of business, the blue-prints, and 
the legal-looking blank contracts were 
like meat and drink to Millward. The 
name *‘ Merrystone”’ was in evidence ev- 
erywhere, very attractive and _ ship- 
shape; but it was the blue-print plats of 
the tract, with their cryptic figures and 
notations, that Millward unfolded as if 
they were the most precious things in 
the world. He began to explain, with an 
extraordinary amount of re pre ssion, the 
exact location and the peculiar excel- 
lence of the positi yn of the land, trying to 
keep the enthusiasm out of his voice, try- 
ing to make it commonplace. And when 
he had finished showing us the last book- 
let, when he had traced with his pencil 
the last paved and parked boule ‘vard, we 
had fallen under the spell of ‘‘ Merry- 
stone,” had forgotten that Millward had 
only asked our advice, and had ourselves 
broached the subject of making a little 
investment. 

Remember that the “system” never 
varied; that he never by a single word 
suggested that we go into it. We went 
into it with our eyes open, but a bit daz- 
zled, perhaps, by the beauties and possi- 
bilities of ‘‘Merrystone’’—and blurred, 
too, by a mist of sympathy, almost of 
pity, for Millward; so that we could 
have gone even straighter with our eyes 
shut. And then, when we had of our 
own accord committed ourselves, and 
never till then, did Millward remark, in 
the most casual way, that Kirchner, or 
Miss Pitman, or Brooks, had taken lot 
so-and-so, in block so-and-so, the day be- 
fore. It had struck every one of us as a 


little queer that he had not, in going over 
the blue-print 


when it would have been 














so apropos, so naturally sugge sted to his 
mind—mentioned the othe rs then. And 
we all testified to a pause in the conver- 
sation here—a brief interval on Mill- 
ward’s part which had the effect (Char- 
lotte Pitman found the phrase) of three 
or four dots in the middle of a sentence, 
to be interpreted according to the under- 
standing ot the reader. And we had in- 
terpreted it variously, at the moment, 
but with the feeling, confessed by us all, 
that we had failed to grasp a meaning 
which should, by our long acquaintance 
with Millward, have been immediately 
discernible. 

He did not dwell upon the fact of the 
others having taken lots in “Merry- 

stone,’ but merely mentioned it in pass- 
ing, as if to si iy th: it we were not alone in 
our judgment of “‘ Merrystone,” but not 
in the least a fact intended to influence 
our decision. His only other allusion to 
it was to say, a little later, that so-and- 
so had gone into it, of course, merely as 
a speculation—putting the whole of 
whatever sum he intended to invest into 
the initial payment, merely to secure the 
lots long enough for an immediate turn 
which was, Millward said, exactly the 
thing, if he could get hold of some mon- 
ey, he would do himself. In this infor- 
mation, too, there seemed to be no 
ulterior motive. But far more remark- 
able than Millward’s system was the 
uniformity with which we adhered to 
oursystem—for, without exception, Mill- 
ward had no sooner vouchsafed this 
information than it became apparent 
that it was the very method which 
we, too, should pursue. Millward did 
say, with an effort at lightness, that of 
course the more lots we took the better 
it made it for him, since his percentages 
came out of the original payments. 
What bearing this may have had upon 
the extent of our investments I cannot 
say; but it is pretty certain that it added 
a great deal to our satisfaction in the 
new venture. And it is equally certain 
that we put into it more money than we, 
who lived a sort of hand-to-mouth ex- 
istence, holding to-day of more worth 
than to-morrow, could afford. 

Even sturdy, practical Mary McDon- 
ald took out of the bank the seven hun- 
dred dollars she called her ‘‘old age 
fund,” and, with a sort of ingrowing 
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Scotch abandon, without consulting a 
soul, fairly dumped it into a block of 

“Merrystone.” Not one of us lefe any- 
thing for future instalments, though, of 
course, the contracts were plain as to 
our getting no title to the property until 
the final payments were made. And 
then Millward had led us definitely to 
believe that the re-sales would begin at 
once—that week, or perhaps within a 
few days. There had been nothing half- 
way about his assurance in that connec- 
tion, nor about the substantiality of the 
proft to us in the transaction. 

During the weeks that immediately 
followed we should have been warned 
by our own unreasonable silence. For 
weeks began to go by, and no re-sales 
were made. Millward was waiting for 
just the right moment, just the right 
offer, he said. And here, too, he pursued 
toward us all the same policy, managing 
still to maintain with each an innocent 
air of not wanting it talked about. 

At first he would telephone most en- 
thusiastically—he had a_ prospective 
buyer who would look at the property 
on Sunday—he had ready money; just 
the man he had been looking for. And 
then, late Saturday afternoon, he would 
telephone again that he had heard cer- 
tain things—that he had a feeling about 
his man—that he wasn’t playing exactly 
fair—though in just what way the man 
was in a position to be unfair, before he 
had entered into any negotiations, was 
more or less obscure. 

There were details of the transaction 
which we took for granted were one way, 
and then we would discover that we had 
misunderstood, and some feeling of deli- 
cacy would prevent us from speaking, 
from saying what we had understood. 
And all these things were done with such 
an air of utter reliance upon us and our 
faith in him, that it was only their 
coherence, their consistent repetition, 
that made of them after a while the 
enormity they became. Oh, we were 
fools—but fools of no new sort—gullible 
in the old, familiar way. 

Not until the second month had come 
and gone—not until Millward had 
ceased telephoning us, and had dropped, 
except where it would have been too 
flagrant an avoidance, all mention of 
Merrystone—did suspicion come into our 
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minds, and even then it did not come un- 
challenged. We denied it the right to 
enter, and went so far, some of us, as 
taking another lot or two, just to prove 
to ourselves that we knew what we were 
about, and to show Millward that we 
were not mean enough to regret going 
into it just because it hadn’t turned out 
so immediately as he had expected. 

Then things occurred—small things, 
but like signals flashed inthe dark; things 
of this kind: One morning I called Mill- 
ward’s number on the telephone. After 
a moment I heard the click of some one 
taking down the receiver, but for some 
little time there was no answer, so that I 
called ‘Hello!’ again, and then Mill- 
ward’s voice answered, very faintly, al- 
most in a whisper, with a sort of tenta- 
tive, unreal sound, entirely unlike his 
usual hearty “Hello.” I waited a little 
myself, taking it in before I said, ‘‘ Hello! 
that you, Millward?” There had been 
something secretive, something peculiar, 
about the way he had answered. There 
was another wait, after which he re- 
peated his faint “Hello” with exactly 
the same inflection as before. But this 
time—and it struck me with peculiar 
force—there was deception in it, a qual- 
ity intended clearly to convey some idea 
which I did not on the instant grasp. 
But in a second I knew. He intended it 
to sound very far away—as if the con- 
nection had been a poor one, and he had 
not heard my “Hello” at all. But at the 
other end of ‘din wire I could almost hear 
him breathing, so perfect was our con- 
nection. 

“Millward?” I said again, out very 
loud, and directly into the mouthpiece. 
I could actually feel him keeping silent, 
pretending to listen, and there seemed to 
come to me over that sensitive wire the 
very vibration of his deception. Then I 
heard him work the receiver hook up and 
down two or three times, experimen- 
tally, not impatiently, as he would nat- 
urally have done. “Hello! he said 
again. I answered as before; he waited 
again, then called, still in that far-away 
voice, “Hello, hello!’ without any show 
of annoyance; yet the telephone was al- 
ways Millward’s particular abomina- 
tion. 

This happened twice, but separating 
the two occasions was another telephone 
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call which was answered at once by 
Millward’s housekeeper, Mrs. Harkness. 
{ asked for Millward, and she left the 
telephone and stayed away an unusual 
length of time. Finally she came back 
to say that Mr. Millward was so very 
busy just then, and would I mind calling 
up again, later. Mrs. Harkness seemed 
to have no difficulty in hearing me. 

It was astonishing, during those days, 
to see the success with which Millward 
actually avoided us, though we went as 
regularly to see him, and he had no 
means of escaping our presence. And 
we managed, somehow, to avoid one an- 
other as well; the atmosphere, charged 
with doubt, with suspicion, separated 
and estranged us, so that the outsiders 
who had begun to come, apparently on 
business, seemed closer to Millward than 
we who had known and loved him so 
long. Our old, happy gatherings dis- 
solved imperceptibly in the constantly 
growing stream of strangers. One met 
them there more and more often, and, 
though we thought at once that they 
were ““ Merrystone”’ buyers, they seemed 
in a remarkably short space of time to 
feel themselves personal friends. But, 
in the nature of things, it would have 
been difficult to maintain a strictly busi- 
ness relationship with a man in Mill- 
ward’s situation. And we judged from 
their faces that Millward was all that 
was to be desired in the way of an agent. 
And because we knew what we knew, 
we responded almost extravagantly to 
Millward’s assumption of our complete 
faith in his judgment. I despised my- 
self for the thought that Millward might 
be making a little stock of our loyalty— 
before those others, the clients. 

So it went, and, at the end of five 
months, clinging desperately to our faith 
in Millward, not one of us had got a 
7 penny in return for our investment 

““Merrystone.”” We had got nothing 
ot the thinnest excuses, and gradually 
no excuses at all. The few who could 
had paid the moathly instalments, and 
those who couldn’t manage it had sim- 
ply let the lots go by default, had re- 
ceived the notice from the company, and 
had received in turn Millward’s amazing 
assurance that he would do what he 
could toward getting the time extended 
until it was convenient for them to pay 














up the instalments; a statement he 
made with the utmost simplicity, as if 
he wished them to know how thoroughly, 
even to the point of interposing his per- 
sonal influence, he was willing to look 
after their interests. 

The whole thing came to be at last 
like a bomb filled with high explosives 
and ready to go off at a touch, so that on 
the afternoon when we Millward 
surreptitiously concealing his blue-cov- 
ered ‘“‘Merrystone” contracts the in- 
evitable happened. And we all felt the 
shock of the explosion. We had, I be- 
lieve, from the very unusualness of the 
situation, a sort of superstition about it, 
as if we half expected to be struck down 
for it. Something outside our under- 
standing made itself felt, and as the evi- 
dence grew, each one of us acquired un- 
consciously the attitude of protecting 
Millward against the thoughts of the 
others—against their accusations. 

It was Dick Kirchner, who hadn’t 
been as hard hit as most of us, and felt, 
I suppose, for that reason more freedom 
to speak, after listening, with a growing 
frown on his usually good-natured face, 
who came out with the first positive 
opinion that something ought to be done. 

“Why,” he said, striking the arm of 
his chair with abrupt finality, “it’s noth- 
ing more or less than obtaining money 
under false pretenses.” 

A silence came over us, a silence in 
which a sort of horror mingled with 
Kirchner’s realization of having said the 
wrong thing, as wrong, somehow, as if it 
hadn’t been true—and of its having been 
most of all in bad taste. There was 
nothing, absolutely nothing, in the way 
of a definite statement that wouldn't 
have seemed bad taste. Only our final 
decision, our plan of action, came out in 
the end clearly and well defined. It was 
to the effect that we must now, more 
than ever before, stand by Millward. 
He was to be protected against himself. 
Some mysterious physiological reaction 
had taken place in Millward to produce 
the change we had seen. We must take 
the matter in hand, and, by the force of 
our will-power and love, bring Millward 
back into our confidence, and restore the 
old standard of friendship. I don’t know 
just how much we did at the moment 
rely upon the effect of our continued loy- 
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alty, and our continued silence. But 
we agreed not to speak to Millward 
again of “ Merrystone.”” We were to re- 
lieve him of that necessity for deception. 
We even, in some vague, shadowy way, 
foresaw the happy outcome of the 
“‘Merrystone”’ investments. 

All of which only goes to show, of 
course, how far from practical we were. 
For Millward made it plain that he saw 
what we offered, and equally plain that 
he refused it. He seemed literally to 
throw it back in our faces. He withdrew 
himself more completely from us, as if 
determined to escape our kind ofhces. 
On the day of our very first visit made 
all together, by appointment, and on 
which we had resolved to take the castle 
by assault, tear down the flag of the 
usurper, and restore the “old Millward” 
to his throne again, he had what Kirch- 
ner called “‘the amazing front”’ to re- 
mark, when we had been there a very 
little while, that he didn’t like to hurry 
us away, but that he had some “impor- 
tant people i coming. It had the effect 
of a peremptory dismissal, and we went, 
dismayed and disheartened. But we 
were true to our colors, or, rather, to 
Millward’s colors, and determined that 
no temporary rout should deter us. So 
we went on dropping in, as if by chance, 
in the old way, taking special pains not 
to interfere with any business appoint- 
ments he spoke of before us; the women 
displayed more genius than ever before 
in discovering things Millward specially 
liked, and turning up with them as if 
they had been guesswork. 

But Millward seemed almost to go out 
of his way to throw out suspicious hints 
about ‘‘Merrystone”’; to arrange the 
setting so as to make, when we entered 
the room, a sort of “situation” in the 
dramatic sense—a situation in which 
**Merrystone”” seemed invariably the 
crux. He was, we thought, a little puz- 
zled by our silence, and trying by that 
means to test us—to see how far our si- 
lence would go. 

And then he began to indulge in en- 
tirely unnecessary extravagances—an 
expensive piece of furniture replaced an 
old but adequate piece; a richly col- 
ored table rug appeared under the light 
of his study-lamp. And he made no com- 


ment upon these things, yet took no 
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pains to conceal them. But we carried 
our naturalness to the point of admiring 
the new acquisitions, though not, as we 
would otherwise have done, asking how 
he had come by them 

And then, one day, I received a call 
from a Mrs. Reynolds, an old friend of 
my mother’s, and whom I had, on an 
occasion long ago which she recalled to 
me, introduced to Millward. It was 
about him she had come to see me. He 
had, she said, called her up on the tel- 
ephone about a week before, had used 
my name to remind her of their meeting, 
and had told her that he wanted very 
much to talk with her about a matter in 
which | was interested, and she, remem- 
bering then to have heard of his disaster, 
had herself suggested that she might 
drop in to see him on her way down- 
town that afternoon, since she was going 
down, anyway, to do some shopping. 
Whereupon, Millward had been very 
grateful and charming, and had said that 
nothing could have suited him better. 

She had thought him, she told me, the 
most pathetic sight in the world, sitting 
there in his invalid-chair, and talking so 
bravely about business, as if there were 
nothing the matter. For, of course, it 
was “‘ Merrystone”’ he had wanted to see 
her about. 

“So I just ran in,” she said, 
you for suggesting me.” 

“Oh,” I said, stagge red, 
you I'd suggested you? 

“Well, I can’t be sure that he told me 
in so many words—but of course I got 
the idea. Why? Didn’t you want him 
to tell?” 

| don’t know what idiotic scruple she 
thought me prey to, standing there 
speechless before | managed to say that 
since he had told her, it didn’t particu- 
larly matter. I could easily imagine by 
what subtleties of innuendo he had 
given her the “‘idea.” 

“1 don’t see,’ Mrs. Reynolds went on, 

why you shouldn’t want me to know. 
It was really awfully nice of you; one 
doesn’t often get a chance like that.” 

“You took it, then?” I asked, know- 
ing of course that she had. 

“Certainly, I took it,” she said, 
profit like that on a week’s investment! 
I couldn’t resist it.” 

‘When is the re-sale to go through?” 


“to thank 


“then he told 


“sé 
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| asked, feeling like a crimifal for my 
duplicity, but determined to know how 
far he had dared to go. 

“Oh, on Wednesday—I thought you 
knew.”” She seemed a little surprised. 

“T didn’t know, you see, what lot you 
would take.” 

“Was there more than one?” Again 
she seemed surprised, and I realized that 
I was getting into deeper water than I 
had intended. I felt as if 1 were both 
accuser and accused in some queer kind 
of third-degree inquisition, and that | 
should, in another moment, catch my- 
self in a lie. 

“Was there?” she asked again, and 
then went on, without waiting for her 
answer: “‘He only spoke of one—the 
corner I took—and I got the impression 
that there weren’t any others. That is, 
others that had been spoken for—that 
he had, you know, arranged for the re- 
sale on.” 

And here I felt that, without any fear 
of misstating the facts, I could answer 
her question. 

“No, oh no,” I said, “there weren’t 
any others arranged for re-sale, I’m 
sure.” 

She looked at me then with a quick, 
puzzled air, as if wondering what my 
lukewarmness meant, but discovering 
in her own enthusiasm the reason, which 
came out in her next remark. 

“It’s too bad,” she said, rising to go, 
“that you couldn’t have taken it your- 
self. But then, from what Mr. Millward 
said, you've had your share out of 
‘“Merrystone.’ He told me it had been 
going at a tremendous rate, and that you 
had got in on the very first of it.” 

She had reached the door, and I stood 
still where I was. 

**Thanks again,” she said, “‘ for think- 
ing of me. I’m going along now.” 

And I let her go; let her go without a 
word of warning, because I could think 
of nothing for which I was sure I should 
not later be sorry. Something, I knew, 
had now to be done, but I felt myself in- 
capable of any decision. So I got my 


hat and went in search of Perryman. He 
had a level head, and would make some 
sane suggestion. 

I found him alone at his rooms. 
came in he greeted me with, 
wishing you’d come. 


As I 


“Tl was just 


> 











“Why?” I said; and then he told me. 
He had had, that morning, a visit from 
a man named Barker, whom he had once 
introduced to Millward. And this man 
had come to Perryman on precisely the 
same mission that Mrs. Reynolds had 
come to me—to thank him for “‘suggest- 
ing” his name to Millward. 

‘Well, the upshot of it was that within 
the next four days Kirchner had had his 
visitor, Mary McDonald hers, and Char- 
lotte Pitman had been called on the tel- 
ephone. 

And their stories were as exactly simi- 
lar as ours had been. Millward had, in 

each case, if not definitely promised, at 
least led them to believe that he had, 
through an unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances, already arranged for the re- 
sale of the particular lot; that he had 
the buyer, with the money in his pocket, 
and that the deal would go through on a 
certain day the following week, a day 
which each one of them named without 
hesitation. 

It was time then, we saw, to act. This 
last defiance of friendship, which, in the 
very nature of things, he must have 
known we would discover, showed us that 
there was no time to lose if we were to 
save him the ignominy of public disgrace. 
For we still clung desperately to our 
belief in Millward, sustaining our theory 
by the headlong recklessness of his down- 
fall. So we delegated Bert Perryman 
to go and say what had to be said. 

We waited at Charlotte Pitman’s stu- 
dio, and at the end of an hour Perryman 
was back, looking as if he had been 
wrestling with immaterial devils, and it 
was plain on his face that they had been 
too vaporous for his material hands to 
grapple—that the devils had come off 
victorious. 

He came in and swung out of his over- 
coat before he let us have the benefit of 
his expression. Then he compressed his 
lips, shrugged his shoulders, sat down on 
the edge of a divan, dug into his pocket 
for a cigarette, and tapped it thought- 
fully on the palm of his other hand be- 
fore he looked up unexpectedly and 
spoke. 

“He’s beyond me,” he said. He 
struck a match and held the flame to his 
cigarette before he went on. 
“*He—pretended to be surprised.” 
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“Surprised?” We echoed it like a 
chorus. 

“Yes, surprised. Or at least I think 
that’s what he was pretending. He 
simply slipped through my fingers. You 
couldn’t understand just how unless 
you'd been there. It wasn’t a conver- 
sation you could repeat. Nothing to re- 
peat. He acted exactly as if he hadn’t 
done it—as he would have acted, you 
understand, if I had been accusing him 
out of the blue, of something that had 
never entered his mind. But it was act- 
ing; it was over-acting. He kept saying 
that ‘Merrystone’ was good; that 
surely we didn’t doubt that. I kept 
putting it plainer and plainer, and when 
I tried to show him the position he had 
put us in when he had used our names to 
get other people to buy, he said: ‘But | 
thought, from the way you’ve been act- 
ing, that the rest of you didn’t want any 
more ‘Merrystone’! ‘The way we’ve 
been acting?’ I said; and he came back 
with, ‘Yes, you never speak of it, seem 
to be trying to avoid the subject, and 
you cut me off every time I bring it up.’ 
“You know, Millward,’ I said, ‘why we 
stopped talking about ‘ Merrystone”’; 
you know it was to give you a chance.’ 
“Chance?” he repeated after me, with the 
exasperatang stolidity of a Chinese idol. 
It was the kind of thing I’d never stand 
in a well man, and, by heavens, I’m not 
so sure I could go through with it again 
from Millward. As it was, I told him 
as bluntly as words could tell it, that he 
was laying himself liable, that he could 
be held legally to answer, and in exactly 
the same way he repeated after me 
again: ‘Liable? I begged him, for 
God’s sake, not to act as if he didn’t 
know; that he knew he had made prom- 
ises to every one of us he hadn’t kept, 
and that he had made no effort to keep; 
that he knew he had made the very same 
promises within the last few days to Mrs. 
Reynolds and to the man Barker, and to 
the others, when if he had a buyer for 
any property at all, he would in all rea- 
son have sold ours, and he interrupted 
what I was saying to remark in the calm- 
est possible way that ‘the buyer wanted 
the lots he wanted; he didn’t want any 
of our lots.’ ‘Oh, then you have a 
buyer?’ I said. He looked at me for a 
moment as if I had said something puz- 
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zling; then, ‘What do 
asked. Well, I didn’t want to lose my 
temper! if | was to do any good, so | 
simply said that I meant he really had a 


you mean?’ he 


buver; and he said, ‘Didn't | ' them 
I had?’ I couldn’t see, with him in that 
humor, what I could gain by saying the 


obvious thing, and I wanted to get away; 
so | merely threw out as a parting ad- 
monition that we, his friends, couldn’t 
be responsible for what outsiders would 
do in case they should feel a grievance; 
that it was not like dealing with us; and 
he flew off the handle at that. Said he’d 
done his best; that he supposed we knew 
more about business than to imagine 
property could be manipulated in no 
time; that we all knew how he had 
worked at ‘Merrystone’—how he’d giv- 
en it his time; he actually gave the im- 
pression of complaining that if it hadn’t 
been for his looking so strenuously after 
our investments he wouldn’t, all these 
months, have needed to slave as he had. 

Well,’ Perry man looked about at 
us, “that’s all. Here I am.” 

And there, were we. There was 
a long silence, while every one waited for 
some one ¢ Ise to speak. 

“T suppose,” said Mary McDonald, 
at last, “that we ought to wait and see 
whether he das a buyer next week.” 

“Tt seems about all, under the cir- 
cumstances, there is left to do,’ Dick 
Kirchner said, voicing the relief we all 
felt in any small respite. For it went 
against us, even after Bert Perryman’s 
interview, to believe Millward guilty of 
deliberate trickery. We wanted to put 
off even talking about it. It seemed 
like a one day’s truth, and to-morrow 
we would wake to find it not so. 

We parted with no more definite plan 
in view than that: to wait and see what 
the next week would bring. 

But the next week brought exactly 
what we had dreaded to foresee—noth- 
ing. On Wednesday, Millward called up 


Too, 


Mrs. Reynolds to tell her that his buyer 
had “disappointed him,” that he was 
terribly upset about it, and would go 


right to work on some one else. On 
Thursday he telephoned to Mr. Barker 
that his man had “‘gone back on his bz ir 
pain, but th: it he hz id some one else 1 

mind, and Mr. Barker was to feel ben 
fectly easy about it, ‘**Merrystone”’ 
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property never went begging two weeks 
atatime. And on their days, the others 
received information of how the buyer 
had disappointed Millward, and the as- 
surance of his most urgent efforts in their 
behalf. 

Kirchner was openly furious, and was 
for drastic and immediate action; said 
we had been a lot of weak-kneed, senti- 
mental fools, and just because a man 
happened to be run over in a railroad 
wreck was no reason to think he was a 
saint; and just because he happened to 
be an acquaintance of ours was no reason 
to stand by and see perfectly innocent 
people swindled; and he, for one, didn’t 
believe in easy methods in a case like 
this; and he ended by announcing his 
opinion that if there was any self-respect 
left in the man, it was our duty to “wake 
it up’’—and the way to do that was to 
“shock”’ him into his senses. 

“What would you propose?” Bert 
Perryman asked, meekly enough, in the 
face of such a high-handed seizure of the 
reins. 

“What do I propose? I propose that 
we make a legal complaint, bring suit 
against him! Bring suit for obtaining 
money under false pretenses!’’ 

We remained for a moment speechless 
before this proposal, a little awed by 
Kirchner’s commanding vigor, and then, 
because we had none of us a plan or an 
argument against it, we began to see it 
as the only thing to do. It was logic. 
And it involved, at least, the chance of 
doing some good. It couldn’t, we knew, 
make matters worse. 

Two days later, at half-past ten in the 
morning, Dick Kirchner and I, as an 
official committee, were on our way to 
see Millward, armed with a typewritten 
complaint, properly drawn and —_— 
wherein Albert D. Perryman, Mary 
McDonald, Thomas Brooks, ¢¢ a/., com- 
plained of one John Thomas Millward 
concerning sundry and certain transac- 
tions therein set forth in full. 

We had heard, the day before, further 
details of the last piece of business, 
which had swept away the last shred of 
our tolerance, and the thought of Mill- 


ward’s condition served only to aggra- 
vate our sense of the outrageousness of 
his conduct. 

Instinctively we rang the bell, instead 








of the old, familiar tattoo we were ac- 
customed to give. 

Millward’s voice called “Come in!” 
and we opened the door and stepped 
inside, Kirchner first. A sort of anger 
flared up in both of us at sight of Mill- 
ward sitting there so calmly, wrapped 
in his bright-colored blanket as safely 
as he had thought himself wrapped in 
his affliction. And we both mustered 
no more than a curt nod and a short 
“Millward,” as one man passes an- 
other on the street. 

Millward raised his head, then paused 
without speaking. He would have been 
blind not to see that something was 
wrong. 

“Come in,” he said again, and 
watched our faces with growing tensity. 

“Sit down,” he said, and I saw the 
blood begin to recede from his face, 
though he kept his casual tone. 


We remained standing, and Kirch- 
ner, by prearrangement, was first to 
speak. 


““We’ve come on business, Millward,” 
he said. 

Millward’s eyes regarded us steadily. 
Then, in the tone which must have so 
exasperated Perryman that other day, 
he repeated the word: “ Business?” 

“T have here the copy of a complaint 
which is to be filed in the courts to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock, charg- 
ing you, Millward’”— Kirchner spoke 
the words slowly —‘“‘ with obtaining mon- 
ey under false pretenses.” 

A curious, an incomprehensible, change 
seemed to take place in Millward, not 
alone in the expression of his face, but 
sweeping his whole body. Without 
the movement of an eyelash or a shift 
in his position the change had taken 
place, and Millward had cried out: “‘ No! 
You can’t mean that you’ ve—” 

Kirchner broke in, relentlessly: ‘I 
mean that you’ve swindled your best 
friends out of every cent you could get, 
and I mean that you're a liar and 
cheat—and a scoundrel!’ Kirchner 
ended, his head thrust forward, deter- 
mined upon the full voltage of shock. 
But it was suddenly as if something had 
gone wrong with the current, and we, 
ourselves, had received the shock. For 
Kirchner’s last accusation had scarcely 


hurled itself forth, when Millward, fling- 
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ing up his arms, cried wildly, in a strange 
and shaken voice: 

“Thank God! Thank God! At last!” 
His shoulders moved, and the strong, re- 
liant chin began to quiver. “I’ve made 
you hate me at last!” 

We leaped to his side, clutching his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Millward!’’ we cried, “ Mill- 
ward!’ But he flung us off with a 
powerful sweep of his arm. His eyes 
blazed at us through a veil of moisture. 

“Don’t you see,” he cried, “that | 
had to do it to save myself!” 

“To save yourself?” 

“To gain back my self-respect and 
my manhood!” 

And we, standing speechless, like two 
struck suddenly dumb, seemed dimly to 
perceive something monstrous and vague 
—something for which we, ourselves, 
were to blame. 

“Do you mean that we—’ I began. 

“T mean,” said Millward, “that to- 
day, for the first time in more than a 
year, you ve spoken to me as an equal 
you’ve treated me as a man! But I had 

beat you, and cheat you, and force 
you to do it!” 

The flood-gates were open, and Mill- 
ward’s words rushed like a torrent un- 
loosed. 

“T didn’t whimper—lI didn’t ask you 
for pity! But you couldn’t resist—good 
friends as you were—you couldn’t re- 
sist treating me like a child! You 
brought me only the things I liked; you 
talked about only the things I knew; and 
you never once spoke of things you 
thought might hurt me—and they were 
the things—the things I had lost—that 
I wanted most to hear. You were my 
very best friends—and yet not one of 
you could bear even to watch me suffer; 
at the first hint of sharing, you fled—oh, 
you were all pitifully afraid! I was sorry 
for you more times than one. If you 
had been anywhere the night before, you 
told me about it next morning, in detail, 
in words of one syllable, leaving nothing 
to my imagination, as if you thought, be- 
cause I was chained to this chair, that | 
couldn’t understand things like a normal 
man, just hearing them talked about. 
And there were times—times enough 
—when I didn’t give a hang where you'd 


been or what you'd fdone! Why, you 
even spoke more distinctly, more slow- 
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ly, as if vou thought [’d gone deaf! 
And the women! Great heavens, the 
women! I was no more than a baby to 
them! One of them brought me a pic- 
ture one day—a snapshot some one had 
taken and she actually pointed herself 


and you two, and Mary 
as if I couldn’t recognize 


out to me, 


Mi Donald 


people | knew in a picture! You can’t 
imagine what you were doing to me. [ 
felt as if | were being pushed back into 
infancy—into impotence. I wanted 


some one to come in at that door, as you 
did just now, and speak to me as a man 

just ‘Millward,’ without a smile. But 
vou all came in carefully, and said 
‘Hello, Mill, old man’—as if I had need 
of that kind of bravado. 

“Well—I thought I saw my way out 
with ‘Merrystone. When Wetherby 
came to me with the offer, I jumped at 
it, because [ thought | could prove to 
myself I could do something yet, I could 
win back my self-respect. And then 
| wanted to tell some one and I told 
Perryman, because I thought he knew 


1” 
4 


more about business than the rest of 
you, and I asked his advice. (And 
Perryman showed me my place. 


He offered me charity! Offered to 
buy a lot himself! | was not to be 
dealt with fairly like other men. 

I was no longer a man; I was only an 
object of pity! . .. Well, I sold him 
his lot; and I made up my mind 
that if there was one of you who had the 
courage to tell me the truth, I should 
find him. And every one of you offered 
me money, offered me—alms. . . . And 
then I knew that I should have to make 
you hate me, that that was the only 
way nw hich | could hope to be treate d 
humanly again. I had to do something 
to save myself. So 1 made my plan. | 
took your money, and I made you give 


more and more. And I let you believe 
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[ was low enough to trade on the pity 
of friends. I made promises to you | 
never intended to keep. And I had an 
agreement with Wetherby that when 
you had_ stopped paying, | should 
go on with the payments myself; and I 
let you think you had lost the lots, and 
that I had made no effort to save vou. 
And all the time I could have done what 
I promised, ten times over. Prices were 
going up and up, and I wouldn’t sell. 
Look!” he flung open the drawer at his 
elbow, and scattered upon the table a 
little sheaf of letters, “‘offers, standing 


offers, from a dozen different men, to 
buy your lots for twice, or three 
i | id! ‘Merry- 
times, aS much as you paid: erry 
stone’-was good, you see, and I knew 


there was no way to lose I only wanted 
to make you believe you had lost, to make 
you believe I had used you. I made my- 
self contemptible in your eyes, but your 
contempt was not strong enough to kill 
your pity—nothing but hate could do 
that. It was then I made friends 
with new people, because I had to be 
myself with some one—and they—they 
would have been the same as you, but I 
didn’t them the chance; you 
thought they came to buy ‘ Merrystone’ 
lots, and when I saw, I let you go on 
thinking that. I did everything I could 
do to rouse you! And still you tre ated 
me as if I were a child, and didn’t know 
what I was doing! Well, when I saw it 
was to have no effect, I struck at you 
through your friends—those last ones 

and it was like tonic to me w hen I saw 
you beginning to hate me! And now—” 
his voice rose—* Now- to-day I’m a 


man ‘ 


give 


again: 

His voice stopped, and now, for the 
first time, we perceived what neither 
Kirchner nor I had been aware of before. 
upright and 
three steps away from his chair. 


Millward was standing 
alone 











THE SHADOWS OF THE PALM-BOLES 


At the 
BY WILBUR 


FQE went to the moun- 
@ tains in a ship. There 
x, is no other way of gain- 
fy) ing the upland parishes 
RP of this chain of the An- 
, tilles which binds the 
a Sts coast of Florida to the 
Orinoco, blown in a singing are against 
the wind; the valleys are full of water. 

These mountains are very high, some 
of them. Our western Rockies could be 
stowed away tidily under the blue rip- 
ples of their ravines. In a gully to the 
north of the peak we know as Porto 
Rico there is said to be upw ard of five 
miles of this water to drop a penny 
through. 

The green, West-Indian crags are 
peopled by Africans, and also by Hin- 
doos, Mohammedans, Malays, Afghans, 
Chinese, Spaniards, Portuguese, and lit- 
tle handfuls of Creole whites. Spain has 
colored the big islands to the north and 
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WHISPER OF THE CARIBBEAN 


Ocean Cross-roads 


STEELE 


Windward 


the 
southeast have been touched by France 
and England. 

I say “‘touched,” and it is scarcely 
more than that in some places. Stand- 
ing at night, say, beneath the fronded 


west; the Islands to 


roof of the “‘Plantation” in St. Kitts, 
the little thatched dream-huts of the 
blacks crowded about one, the tower of 
the Anglican cathedral obliterated by 
darkness and time and space, a moun- 
tain full of monkeys and mist hanging 
somewhere overhead, and _ shapeless 
shadows crooning among the palm-boles, 
the whisper of the Caribbean beaches 
fades out of the mind, and one seems to 
hear instead the veritable black waters 
of Mother Congo eating the jungles near 
at hand. 

Precisely in the break between these 
two halves, at the juncture of the 
Greater and the Lesser Antilles, lies the 
cluster of mountain-tops known as the 
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Virgins, and among them the islands of 
St. Thomas, St. John, and St. Crorx, still 


known ofhcially, while I write, as the 
Danish West Indies 

They are afraid. Just as in the other 
little islands hereabouts one cannot 


an abiding and CII 
teels a 


escape the sense of 


, 
cumambient despalr, here one 


deeper helplessness in the face of the 
future, a spiritual prostration dimly re 
pulsive 

They do not know where they stand, 


and no one will tell them. The flag of 
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Denmark floats over the Government 
House at Christiansted; a Danish man- 
of-war lies at anchor in the harbor of 
Charlotte Amalia, and their king and 
parliament sit in Copenhagen. But 
they are not Danish. Denmark has 
washed her hands of them, quite clean, 
with twenty-five million pieces of gold 
They have no king. They have a Presi 
dent instead, and a Congress, sitting in 
a diaphanous Washington. And yet 
they are not American, for the Amer- 
icans have not come to get them. Who 
is taking care of 
them, they ask, and 
no one answers. It 
Is not a matter of 
sentiment, of polit- 
ical patriotism; it 
matter of 
and it 1S a 
the 
which 


1s a 
bread; 
measure of 
( haractet 
will endure 
as t h ¢ 
stand. 


as long 


islands 


| he re is hope , of 
course, where the re 
is despair. Phi 
boatman who fer- 
ried us ashore at St. 
Thomas 
with a 


asked us 
searching 
wistfulness if we 
knew the 
\mericans were 
‘coming.”’ 

**T have been liv- 
ing hfty-four years, 


when 


sirs,”” he said, pols- 
ing his oars in the 
blinding sun. \ 
tall, powerfully 
built negro, with a 
mustache 
shining 


grizzled 
and mus- 
cles, he possessed a 
pe rfection of Eng- 
lish which would 
put a college man 
to shame. “ Fifty- 
four years,” he re- 
peated, ” $9 bond- 
age, SU Can you 
tell me, sirs, when 
the Americans are 


PICs coming! 











THE LITTLE THATCHED DREAM-HU1I 


I murmured something 
“ninety days’’—perhaps | 
said ‘“‘more or less.”” My companion for 
the moment, a New Bedford whaler 
who had dealt with West-Indian crews, 
remained singularly untouched. He 
even showed his teeth in glee. 

“Wait!” he apostrophized the boat- 


[ felt sober. 
vague about 


man. “Wait till the Americans d 
come. Why, George, my son, you don’t 
know what this bondage stuff means! 


Why, goll-ding-it! George 
have to go to work, even!” 
Che fellow bent to his oars again 


you might 


We 


Islands 


had 
for 


the Virgin 


at sea, 


hunting 
days 


been 


seven down 





THE BLACKS CROWDED ABOUT ONI 


across the Gulf Stream and the Tropic, 
half that time under the shadow of a 
gale and the other half bathed in light, 
and when we found them at last it was 
like something utterly unexpected. 
The headlands of St. Thomas received 
us while we siept, and when we came on 
deck that eighth morning all of us stag- 
gered a bit, I think, with the first odd 
drunkenness of the tropics. I know I 
did when | looked over the steamer’s 
rail and saw a painted town lifting her 
hills beyond a strip of water the color of 
April turf. So I shall always remember 
Charlotte Amalia, a painted woman of a 
town, standing at the ocean cross-roads, 
lovely and light-hearted and desperate 
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with her knowledge that if people cease 
for a moment to come and go along the 
blue streets, then she is done and may 
le down on her three hills and die. 

I remember sitting on one of those 
hills of a white-hot noon, in the shadow 
of an old broken tower. A woman near 
us fed a pair of two weeks’ kids from an 
infant’s nursing-bottle. She was dark 
and rather handsome in a lean, long- 
limbed way. And as she struggled with 
the soft, brown, baby creatures she 
talked to us in an accent which made 
English of a sudden an alien and alluring 
tongue, miraculously comprehended. 
Her si came. She, too, was dark, 
sloe-eyed, and handsome, and about her 
there was the same sense of a breeding 


sistel 


STRETCHING 


ester 


t wt Ss 





THEIR FINGERS TO THE WEST 


and a tradition we knew nothing of, 
exotic and fascinating, and at the same 
time vaguely shocking, like the first 
taste of a mango. They were probably 
*colored.””>. One never knows in these 
northern islands. Since I was born on 
the 17th of March, I may be excused for 
saying that, in the color way, only those 
are above suspicion here who are below 
it. 

They told us about the tower that 
gave us shade from the white sun. Back 
in the days when the sun was not white, 
but good red gold, it had been the prop- 
erty of “Black Beard,” at once the 
beacon, the stronghold, and the watch- 
tower of that fine old 
had so many 


buccaneer who 


‘Blue Beard’s 


Wives. 
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castle” is on another hill, just across the 
[hese two men seem to have been 
as precisely alike in everything that 
matters (saving the color of their whis- 
kers) as a pall of peas in the pod; and, 
though his is the better castle, | suspect 
the blue one of copying. However that 
may be, thei ghosts, and the ghosts of 
their legion followers and their more- 
than-legion wives, haunt the Virgins till 
this day, and one may them easily 
by gazing for a long time without wink- 
ing into any little patch of shadow 

We were not gazing into shadows, but 
at the talking women. We wondered if 
they believed their own tale. After all, 
it didn’t matter whether they believed 
it or not, or whether it was true. Like 
the Revolution according to Carlyle—if 
it wasn’t, it ought to have been. Even 
if this ruin were the ruin of a self-respect- 
ing sugar-mill, haunted by the sweet 
ghosts of cane long crushed, it is certain 
enough that this Black Beard Edward 
Teach was one of the realest and the 
blackest and the bloodiest pirates who 
ever graced the Spanish Main; that he 
brought many a valiant man and fair 
maid and sound ship to grief, and came 
to his own at the cutlass of his Majesty’s 
Lieutenant Maynard in the year 1718, 
on the beach of Ocracoke inlet. Never 


way. 


see 
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mind. It was enough just then to sit on 
the hill, with the town spilled out be- 
neath us, pink walls splashed with the 
blooms of the hibiscus and the bou- 
gainvillea, green and azure and lemon- 
vellow doors, rust-red roofs, blinding, 
winding roads, cocoa-palms stretching 
their fingers to the west, as if, after so 
many hundreds of centuries, they must 
still point out the way to the incor- 
ruptible trades—it was enough to sit 
there above the green cricket-held and 
listen to the murmur of that strangely 
familiar tongue, knowing all the while 
that what the two women were really 
saying was: “Come and go! It is 
enough for us and for our town and 
island, if only you will keep on coming 
and going.” 

It is not as tourists that we are asked 
that. If you will believe it, there is not 
a penny to pay for going to the top of 
that authentic “Black Beard castle.” 
It is another matter, and while all the 
people of Charlotte Amalia are saying 
under their words, ““Come and go!” 
their eyes are not on us, but on the fat, 
black bellies of our ships lying out there 
between the headlands, and for once 
they say it to us, they say it ten times 
to our ships. 

And so they cast back across the hun- 
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dreds of years to those times of piping 
plenty when the buccaneers said to the 
ships of the world: ‘“‘Come and go! 
Come and go! All of you that can find 
sail room on the Spanish Main! Come 

even if you do not a 

For these are the 
those pirate craft set 


which 
high 


from 


sail; 


isles 


fair, 


AT ONCE THE BEACON, 
WATCH-TOWER OF THI 


THE STRONGHOLD, 


ships, | presume, with the sunset turning 
their canvas to gossamer gold, and their 
rounded bottoms full of drinking and 
fighting and song. And here, to this 
verdant cup of water set between the 
hills, they came winging back again 
when their bloody errands were accom- 
plished and their dark lusts quenched; 
here the strand they gamed away 
their swift profits, ingots, pearls, laces, 
casks of wine—and other things. Or 
perhaps they rolled along the streets in 
their huge boots, preening their mus- 
tachios; or perhaps they fought for the 


on 
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love of fighting in the night beneath the 
dark arcades. Or perhaps—who knows? 
they sat in the little shadows of hill- 
top towers and talked with women feed- 
ing new-born kids: or did a bit of gar- 
dening under the walls; or stood at twi- 
light and watched the blue night come 
swiftly, full of that high, philosophic 
tranquillity which 


comes to men sated 
with the sweets of vi- 
olence. 


From the romanti- 
cist’s viewpoint, this 
was as It should be. 
It is too bad that they 
should ever have tried 
to become _ self-sup- 
porting. Of course 
they could not be (X- 
pected to go on being 
pirates forever, but 
they lost and 
character, neverthe- 
less, when they turned 
their backs upon the 
No wonder! The 


cast 


Sed. 
land is poor stuff, 
scarcely more than a 


hlm of soil spread ove! 
the rock, as deep as a 
stick. will scratch. 
They became nothing, 
and their history is a 
blank. 

That is all over now. 
Standing on the high 
ridge which backs the 
town of Charlotte 
\malia as the rim of 
a cup, and looking out 
across the wide sweep 
of the island, one sees 
scarcely an unruined habitation and 
only a very few patches of cultivation, 
whence come those meager handfuls of 
vegetables seen of a morning in the long, 
sun-stricken market—vegetables out- 
landish and twisted, as though they had 
been wrung from the unwilling earth in 
pain. 

They have come back to the sea, and 
it was coal that brought them. Ships 
nowadays want coal, even in the country 
of the faithful trades; and though St. 
Thomas, sitting at the cross-roads, has 
no coal of her own, she has a bit of 
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firm beach where it may be stored and 
a strip of smooth water where it may be 
shifted. 

lo see it shifting 1s one of the sights 
to be remembered. Standing on the 
boat deck of the steamel alongside the 
dock, one looks down upon a 
coal, owing ceaselessly, hour after hour 
through the hot day, 
taking its 


source 


among the black ta- 
ble-lands beyond the 


dock and emptying 
its burden in the vitals 
of the ship underfoot. 
[he river is perhaps 
four feet wide from 
bank to bank, the 
width of two baskets 
touching rims, each 
basket carrying sixty 
to sixty-five pounds of 
coal, or a comfortable 
load for a 
woman’s head. 
Beneath it, as 


Ce lored 


be- 


neath the belly of a 
Chinese dragon, one 
catches glimpses of 


brown, bare feet mov- 
ing rhythmically. 
Continuous with the 
slow, onward rush of 
the river lows the un- 
dercurrent of soft 
voices, rallying, mock- 
ing, punctuated with 
bursts of laughter and 
snatches of song. It 1s 
a very feast of femi- 
nism. 

Afterward, when 
the work is done and 
the vessel sated, they 
go away through the 
town, as swaggering a 
crew of long-shorewomen as one would 
care to see, slapping shoulders and call- 
ing names. Their legs are bare to the 
knees and their naked arms swing free. 
If only our women could walk like these, 
with the sinuous grace of the serpent 
and the buoyancy of winged creatures. 
They are full of an exuberant gaiety 
which tons of coal cannot crush. 

In the front street, under the shadow 
of ancient Spanish colonnades, they 


river of 
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pause to banter an old black man with a 
silk hat, bare feet, and an umbrella, 
towering majestically in a tiny cart 
behind a microscopic donkey; they sit 
on the cobbles before the Grand Hotel 
with their legs crossed and their pipes 
hring merrily between their teeth; or, 
climbing into the sunset along one of 





ANOTHER PIRATE'S 
HILI 


BEARD’S’’ CASTLE, 


NEIGHBORING 


those streets fashioned of steps, the, 
cast back last faint words of comrade- 
ship, lift their strong arms in taunt or 
benediction, and are received into the 
bosoms of their multitudinous families. 

I discovered the most fascinating 
thing about St. Thomas. I had it at the 
lips of my “boy.” Oné acquires one’s 
“boy” in these parts after a form as 
inalterable as the ritual of an ancient 
faith. Shortly after stepping ashore one 
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becomes aware of a Presence. It is 
invariably a small, very black Presence, 
abnormal amount of shin 
and foot beneath the edges of its trous- 
Presence with a bad hat and 


showing an 


ers a 
shining teeth. 
One pays no attention to the Pres- 


ence. One moves away under a mantle 


A VILLAGE OF THE CHA-CHAS 


of dignity, preoccupied with “sights.” 
‘The endures. One zigzags. 
The zigzags. One doubles 
about corners. ‘The Presence becomes 
audible, murmuring a stereotyped, “ The 
Government House, sir,” or, ‘* that’s 
banana-tree, sir.” 

Now is the moment of crisis. One 
whirls on the Presence, flinging one’s 
arms abroad. QOne’s eyes blaze. One 
cries: “Get out, you! I want nothing! 
Guide? Ha-ha! J, who was a child in 
this town! A guide? Now look here— 
Beat it! Or otherwise, I’II—l’ll—” 

lf he be destined of fate to be one’s 


) 
| resence 


es . 
Presence 
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“boy,” he understands. Presently, by 
some obscure necromancy, he is found 
to be carrying strangely familiar parcels 
and the new stick, and leading one into 
the Panama-hat shop. He sits down in 
the dust at the hotel door when one 
enters and arises when one comes out 
again, whether it be a quarter of an hour 
or five. The bond is 
stronger than blood 
brotherhood. 

Mine rather got on 
my nerves in Char- 
lotte Amalia because 
he would insist upon 
doing what he consid- 
ered right by me, 
chanting his intermin- 
able monotone, “‘ Post- 
card shop, sir—Libra- 
ry, sir—Cocoanut- 
tree, sir—Blue Beard’s 
castle, sir; right there, 
sir!” 

I led him into a cor- 
ner where the sun was 
dimmed. 

“I’m tired of the 
things you talk 
about,” I said, bend- 
ing down a little and 
trying to make him 
understand. “I was 
brought up on such 
things.” I gave him to 
understand, I am 
afraid, that I was born 
in Blue Beard’s castle, 
and that every other 
edifice in America was 
a ‘*Government 
House,” shaded by 
bananas. ‘“‘Now what,” I demanded, 
“is really exciting here?” 

He appeared to comprehend. A new 
expression made his eyes more human. 
| waited to hear of black magic done in 
the bush of a night out there beyond the 
hills; of the vast pearl his uncle found 
last week in Frenchman’s Bay, and lost 
again, overboard; or of the cat blown 
through the cow-house by the great hur- 
ricane last autumn, and found afterward 
miraculously preserved. 

“Look, sir!” He pointed a polished 
finger over my shoulder. ‘We have 
‘lectric lights, sir. They come just now, 
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last month, sir. You watch them to- 
night, sir.” 

| may say that I was shocked. I gave 
him up. Generations of hard-won cult- 
ure, a hundred thousand pages of ro- 
mantic estheticism, lay between us. | 
pitied him almost as much as I con- 
demned him, but after I had thought 
t all over I became very humble. For 
getting down to the very truth of the 
matter, this is precisely the great phe- 
nomenon of St. Thomas island in Feb- 
ruary of the year I917 electric street- 
lamps! 

He told me of another thing near to 
his heart. ‘The last meager issue of the 
Danish island stamps was nearly ex- 
hausted, and my “boy” had been de- 
voting the pennies taken from such as 
I to purchasing as many as possible of 
these precious prints. He cold me that 
one day, after the Americans hi ad come, 
these stamps would be worth “a hun- 
dred dollars apiece for each one.” | 
hoped he was right. I began to under- 
stand, what the brown lady behind the 
post-ofhce wicket had meant by telling 
me they were “very good.” At the mo- 
ment I had imagined she was defending 
the absence of “‘stickum” on the back. 

And so, while we talked, we climbed a 
sun-drenched street with a yellow pave- 
ment and close walls of pink and violet 
and flame and ultramarine; big, studded 
doors set deep in windows 
sealed with shutters the color of mala 
chite; and, of a sudden, the mouth of a 
dark corridor leading away through the 
internals of a great, flat stucco block 
and down into the glare of the street 
below. There was something fascinat- 
ing about that intimate vista. Arch 
succeeded upon Spanish arch, thick in 
masonry; somewhere a lacework of sun- 
shine, mysteriously procured, traced the 
floor of the corridor; beyond it showed a 
dim net of fronds and the ghost of a 
fountain. And even the 
a phonograph, away down there, plead- 
ing to know if I were “from Dixie,” 
seemed to sharpen rather than to dull 
the sense of another world, a world 
languorous, remote, and self-contained. 

There is always music here, or rumors 
of laughter. I shall remember the 
island of St. John, on the other hand, 


recesses, 


as a place of silence. 
Vou. CXXXV. 809.—87 
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It was the agent who ferried us there 
from Charlotte Amalia in his inde- 
fatigable launch, a wiry, bronzed, small- 
ish man with a Danish name and Danish 
blue eyes set in the shadow between a 
fair mustache and a helmet of the white- 
ness of the sun-—an incredibly sprightly 
man. We felt, somehow, that he would 
do anything at all for us. The truth is 
that he will do, and does do, anything 
at all for any two-legged human i in the 
Virgin Islands. So one gets on in the 
tropics. For though it is all very good, 
in places like Bridgetown or Port of 
Spain, where the big shops are. to do one 
thing well and make a name for it, out 
here in these far-: way, hand-to-mouth 
islands one puts one’s eggs in as many 
baskets as may be. 

Like the sins of an old man, this cal- 
culated dissipation has set its mark upon 
the face of his warehouse—a dim, cav- 
ernous shell of a building, full of high 
palings and snowy jackets surmounted 
by dark faces bending over desks and 
mammoth ledgers—over occult affairs in 
chandlery, Panama hats, an outlying 
and desert island, minor activities in 
government, perhaps a slice in a sailors’ 
boarding-house, or a stick of cable news 
for the New York morning papers. 
Many baskets indeed! And as typical 
of the € ‘aribbees as hot sauce and pes- 
simism. 

One is struck by the significant disor- 
der of the place. One stumbles over 
mysterious bales and crates. A hle of 
puncheons parades a wall. Just over 
there is a desk bearing the traditional 
‘mplements | for selling insurance on one ’s 
life or one’s outbuilding, or one’s ap- 
pearance in court. Four dusty bottles of 
bay rum inhabit a shelf bene ath a thrice- 
corrected list of the prices of sewing- 
machines, and to the right and left and 
above, straight and crooked and hap- 
hazard about the walls, hang the colored 
likenesses of ships. The agent, of course, 
is the agent of ships—“‘of all the regular 
lines touching here,” he particularizes 
with a kind of humility. So we have 
come back to it, inevitably. “Come 
and go; keep on coming and going, if 
you please, for there are mouths to 
a in the pink-and-blue house on the 
vill.” 


As we entered the cathedral gloom of 
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the warehouse from the blinding street, 
ushered by the master, the gates in the 
palings opened and the black clerks 
came swarming out to question him, 
some with ledgers, all with gestures. He 
faced them, Impregni ible, aggressive; an- 
swered their soft babble with 
barks, like anger. Standing there in the 
twilight under his vast helmet, a thumb 
tucked in his watch-chain, teeth bared 
in a dim gleam beneath his mustache, 
he seemed to bring vaguely to mind an- 
other personage, of prominence perhaps 
in our native land, and who has sailed 
upon among the Caribbees. 
Might it be we had surprised a little 
secret of the agent’s? Or was it a secret? 
One of us caught a fragment of speech 
around a corner later In a voice not un- 
like the agent’s. 

“Of course,” 


occasion 


it said, “you will under- 


stand I am not quite of the Colonel’s 
age.” 

Yes, a little more bulk would not 
harm the illusion. 

Out of the back door we were again 


in the clutch of the pitiless sun, striking 
full on a white and almost tideless 
beach. We leaped from the frail pier to 
the launch; black hands cast off the 
ropes, and the engine throbbed in the 
boat’s internals, w atched over impas- 
sively by the engineer’s wife and baby, 
two soft, brown beings “from Jamaica. 
And so we swam away across the green 
water among the waiting ships, one of 
them waiting in an odd-enough fashion 
since the hurricane last year, her snout 
poked over the edge of the land as 
though she had deep, dim designs on the 
hills. Especially we passed under the 
stern of one squat, iron thing, straining 
at an anchor buried there, one would 
say, too long. I remembered the words 
of a friend I had met that morning, a 
young American newspaper man, wait- 
ing for the formal rites of transfer to be 
done. We were standing in the square 
beneath the twisted palms and flanked 
by the red, bugaboo fortress when he 
yointed across the water toward this 
Janish man-of-war. 
“They are only 


se i : 
waiting,” he said, 


“till they get their money, to clear out.” 

In the tone and gesture, no less than 
in the words themselves, lay a searching 
epitome of 


Denmark’s history in the 


brief 
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Caribbees. One sees it borne out and 
emphasized wherever one may turn. The 
Englishman in his shirt-front has done 
something with the tropics (for good or 
ill); the American is beginning to do it 
in his shirt-sleeves. But as for the Dane 
in his fitted jacket, one feels simply that 
the money should be paid right away 
and the anchor gotten up and the iron 
nose of that man-of-war pointed into 
the north. 

He has been sitting here for a little 
more than two centuries and a half. 
And when the Americans have “‘come,’ 
and the last of those isiand stamps has 
been disposed of to the avid collector 
for ‘‘a hundred dollars apiece for each 
one,” then the memory of the Dane will 
have passed away forever. His two 
hundred and fifty-one years of dominion 
have left no visible mark—unless it be 
a peculiar poverty. 

The war-ship slipped astern and was 
swallowed up by the populous hills. 
We came between the headlands, gaunt, 
towering, the one on the west bearing 
the ruin of a fortress; the one on the 
east, a light-house and the galvanized 
stronghold of the keeper. The guardian 
mountains descended into the water, 
gray with scrub, and precipitous; even 
outside, when we had. cleared the gut 
and taken the sea and hauled away to 
the east, the coast-line continued to 
show its bones, and only the glamour 
of the westering sun served to save it 
all from an incredible austerity—that 
and the fragments of yellow beaches 
with the blue water making snowy neck- 
laces. 

It is hard to tell plainly what we saw 
from the other rail of the launch. I 
remember when I was a boy at home 
I was sometimes given a dessert at sup- 
per, a yellow custard with dazzling 
islands of the beaten whites of eggs dis- 
posed upon it; indeed, it was called 
floating island,” if 1 am not mistaken. 
What we saw, then, turning our eyes off- 
shore, was an immense bowl of this 

“floating island,” done not in yellow 
and white, but in all the shades and half- 
shades and memories and phantoms of 
blue known in the soul of the spectrum. 
Or, rather, all but one. That one is the 
absurd, pervasive “bluing”’ blue of the 
roadstead off St. Croix. 
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We swam the mountain-tops. Colum- 
bus, sailing among these tiny peaks, 
called them after the Virgins of St. 
Ursula. And then the devils came in 
their red galleons, and what a company 
of Virgins they have grown—* Dutch- 


man’s Cap” “Dead Man’s Chest”— 
“Rum Island’”— 


se 


Fallen Jerusalem” 
and worse! What 
were we doing 
within these 
haunted horizons 
with our gasolene 
and our gabble? 

For one thing, 
as we gathered 
from the look of 
the helmsman’s 
back, we were try- 
ing to avoid cer- 
tain mountain- 
pe aks which were 
not out of water. 
From time to time 
there descended 
through the ceil- 
ing of the pilot- 
house the boom- 
ing deep voice of 
a black man, 
crouching tensely 
(1 still hope) on 
the roof. 

“Big rock dead ahead, sir!” it warned. 
Or perhz aps: “Shoal w ater on the port 
bow, sir! Take care, sir! 

At each of these recurrent promptings 
the back of the helmsman quivered, the 
great helmet above it quivered; we had 
a sense of an intolerable outrage. 

The helmsman, who was the agent, 
lifted his voice and barked through the 
ceiling: “No such thing!” or, ‘Look 
here, I’m taking care!” Then, having 
disposed of the invisible mentor, he 
gave the wheel a savage twist. And so 
between them we made our zigzag 
course across a mirror of water as inno- 
cent of face as any mill-pond ever seen, 
not even the lip of a breaker marring its 
serenity. 

A boat was abreast of us, passing in 
the opposite direction, a small, frail 
craft with a patched sail bagging to the 
wind, a handful of groupers and Spanish 
mackerel swashing in the bottom, and 
three undersized, razor-sharp faces re- 
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garding us over the gunwale with in- 
curious eyes. The agent told us that 
they were Cha-chas, and we looked at 
them again. 

How familiar in the ears of any one 
who has ever published a dozen words 
(and been paid for them) is the phrase, 

**Now that would make a good plot for 
a story!’ Well, 
the Cha-chas of 
the Caribbean 
would make a 
good plot for a 
story — the story 
of an epic ven- 
geance. Looking 
at those faces 
now, abreast of 
us, as white as our 
own in a world of 
black ones, but 
with a_ settled 
dullness, a long- 
drilled and degen- 
erate acquies- 
cence, one seems 
to hear a_ voice 
and laughter 
creeping faintly 
down the years: 
MARKET PLACE “They were _ so 

fair, so bright- 

eyed and upstand- 
ing! They thought they had escaped 
me! And look at them now!” 

Yes, they thought they had escaped 
martyrdom, those old Frenchmen and 
Huguenots. We can see them, perhaps, 
slipping aboard their sixteenth-century 
ship under cover of night, the whicker of 

Bartholomew blades and the death 
gasps of their brothers lost in the dark 
behind them, their white lips praying 
for the anchor to come up quickly, the 
sails to fill with the wind of the sea. . . . 
And then they were free. They would 
breathe deep, in those succeeding weeks, 
of ocean’s air that has never known 
faith nor hate. ‘Their history ended, 
they would begin to build a new history. 
One can imagine their emotions at the 
first loom of these jeweled isles of prom- 
ise, mist-blue in the evening sky. As 
they stepped ashore, perhaps, there 
would be reborn in them the pride of 
race. Here in a world fashioned to their 
desire they carry forward, side by side, 
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the torches of France and of that faith 
for which they had not died. 

And so they did. They built their 
village on the strand beyond the town, 
and other villages by and by, up and 
down the islands. ‘Treasuring their line- 
age, they intermarried, turning their 
precious blood back upon itself at each 
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succeeding generation, remembering a 
little less of the past, perceiving a little 
less of the future. To-day their blood 
is as pure as the day they left France, 
their houses are huts of mud and thatch, 
their feet move slowly and their hands 
hang down, and even the black men 
scorn them—the “ 
the Caribbees—thshermen—Cha-chas! 
Is it any wonder, then, that as we 
watched them blowing down the wind 
astern and merging imperceptibly with 
the blue, there seemed something 1n- 
credibly sweet and merciful about the 


swift dagger-thrust in the shadows of 


Pont Neuf, or under the lights of the 
Palais Royal? After all, death is meas- 
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ured better by 
turies. 

We pursued a corridor of blue between 
green cliffs. Island followed island; here 
a mountain-top with a solitary roof shin- 
ing in an upland gully, there a naked 
pinnacle of rock to menace our path. 
Mysterious currents swirled; unexpected 
winds whitened the water. 
A sloop came toward us 
along the passage, careening 
and courtesying as she was 
handled in the tight course. 
Whatever one may think of 
Great Britain’s colonial pol- 
icy, her revenue-cutter in 
the straits was a sight to 
bring a man’s heels to- 
gether. And behind her an- 
other feather of white was 
the mail-sloop tripping in 
from Porto Rico way. 

A toothpick wharf ap- 
peared in an island bay. 
When we were alongside we 
saw a handful of negroes 
and three small houses, like 
packing-boxes, under three 
ragged palms, and we went 


ashore. 
said, I shall al- 


seconds than by cen- 


As I have 
ways remember this island 
of St. John as the sanctuary 
of a peculiar silence. It 
may have been simply that 
the dusk was creeping in 
through the tangled pas- 
sages and that the daily 
miracle of night was mak- 
ing. And yet, in other 
places, and especially under the tropics, 
the small voices of things carry on even 
in that swift hour of twilight; birds and 
tree-toads twitter in the bush, the wings 
of insects go on gossiping, lizards are 
about their arrowed errands. But as 
night descends in this islet there is no 
sound. 

A dozen yards within the bush, along 
a ragged wheel-track, and we might have 
been standing in the primeval stillness 
of an uncharted reef. They say that the 
pimento and the bay and coffee grow in 
these low forests. They must grow very 
quietly. They say there is a harbor 
beyond those little hills, cloistered on 
the windward shore; a harbor spacious, 












deep, and safe in hurricane. No steamer 
ever comes there; only an occasional 
wind-blown coaster. For, saving a faint 
rustle under the cutwater and a whisper 
of reefing-points fingering the canvas, a 
sailing-ship makes no sound. ‘They say, 
and this is the most extraordinary thing, 
that somewhere tucked away beneath 
this greenery two thousand human be- 
ings are born, give birth to young, and die. 
We found a ruin sitting on a hill 
Thorns made a thicket about it, and, 
as it Beauty were sleeping there and 

j thorns proven not enough, a stubborn 
old gray wali, softened by vegetation, 
ran sentinel around it. The roof was 
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fallen in; its tall, lean windows, showing 
forth the thickness of the masonry, were 
full of the luminous serenity of the sky. 
It overlooked a little valley on the other 
side. In the valley lay a lagoon with 
reeds about the edges. And the utter 
peacefulness of this far world was broken 
only by the voice of the agent, lifted in 
the bush under the hill. 

“Halloa! Halloa!” it cried, full of 
protest and politeness, bringing down 
about our ears the magic fabric of a 
dream. “‘Halloa! Our time is limited!” 
He burst upon our vision along the 
wheel-track, his face flushed, his helmet 
a little awry. Quailing, we followed. 


Half-Loaves 


ARMSTRONG 


, Y golden bowl is gone!” I cried. 
“Ah no,” they said, 
“Tis only tarnished.” 


“My singing bird has flown!” I sighed. 
they said, 


“It has not taken wing, 


Pr or pretty thing, 


It molts and cannot sing.” 


I cried, ““My rose is withered from the root!” 


ee T %’° 
Not SO, 


they said, 


“There are no roses red, 
But there are leaves along that little shoot 


Green leaves 


it is not dead.” 


I wept, ‘My lover’s heart is turned from me!” 


“No, no,” 


they said, 


“He loves you less, but let it be 


He’s not untrue. 


He loves no other more than he loves you.” 


“This poor half-loaf is hard and dried. 
I cannot eat!” I cried. 
“But it is bread,” 
They said. 











The Myth of Anglo-American Antipathies 


BY HARRISON 


VA — Soi ME RICAN | friendship 
Ns for France has been the 
ee gayest and gallantest 
a of the war. 
> There have been tears 
iT in our eyes and quicker 
i heart-beats as we 

The tricolor, one might 
panache that Amer- 
cap as the fifes played 






thought of her. 
almost say, was the 
ica stuck in her 
and she stepped into place on the west- 


ern front. But she also stepped into 
place beside another ally, with whom her 
acqué uintance 1s older and more intimate, 
for whom her feelings are more varied. 
While we cry Jive la France! it is 
probable, nevertheless, that—unless the 
gift of tongues suddenly descends upon 
us—the English Tommy in the trenches 
may eventually see more of the Ameri- 
can Dick and Harry than will any gal- 
lant Frenchman. And we at home will 
read more London than Paris papers, and 
buy and sell and confer with more Eng- 
lishmen than Frenchmen. France is our 
romance, remote and lovely. Most 
homekeeping Americans never have to 
deal with any Frenchman in the flesh, 
unless it be a headwaiter, who is, after 


all, the most highly trained diplomat of 


the modern world. But into the hum- 
blest American life at any moment an 
Englishman may come. In any survey 
of our war resources must be included 
the question of what our working alli- 


ance with England can come to mean of 


friendliness and mutual understanding. 

Anglomania, of course, is merely a 
disease, and a virulent one. Even Ger- 
mans are not free from it—the late 
ambassador to the United States from 
that nation confessed to a friend, just 
as he was shaking the ungrateful Amer- 
ican dust from his heel, that, in spite of 
everything, London was the only place 
he wanted to live in. And the failure to 
make the Berlin season an international 
fashionable event, as was the London 
season, ate like a canker into the Prus- 


RHODES 


sian 
Say SO, 


heart. It seems preposterous to 
but this may well be counted as 
one of the causes of the war—Berlin’s 
fury was partly that of a would-be fash- 
ionable woman scorned. Analogously, 
occasional violent anti-British feeling 
among us may be traced to personal 
pique and Anglomania gone wrong. 
Years ago a very fashionable American 
gentleman took a house in England with 
a wonderful shooting. So wonderful was 
the shooting (and the fame of the gen- 
tleman’s chef) that after a due period of 
negotiation and intrigue the then Prince 
of Wales, who did not know the Amer- 
ican gentleman, was induced to spend a 
night under his alien roof. A suite was 
redecorated for the occasion and France 
was robbed of her choicest champagne. 
A year later, on the promenade at Hom- 
burg, the then Prince of Wales, the sun 
being in his eyes, failed to speak to his 
American friend, who recrossed the 
Atlantic fairly foaming at the mouth, 
and brought up his family, even to the 
third generation, as anti-British prop- 
agandists. An Anglomaniac scorned in 
England is almost the height of human 
bafHed rage 

As a matter of fact, however, Anglo- 
mania in America ran a brief course in 
the ’80’s of the last century, leaving us 
nothing much except Scotch whisky and 
the economical habit of turning up our 
trousers when it is raining in London. 
It is already old-fashioned. As was in- 
evitable, with the growth of our wealth 
and our own social splendor, we have 
ceased to be impressed, at least in the 
old way, by English social position and 
English titles. Ruggles of Red Gap will 
probably be the last time American lit- 
erature can, whole-heartedly and with 
real belief, satirize our national love of 

lord. It has been demonstrated so 


often that London society is more ac- 
cessible than New York or Chicago so- 
ciety that we have gradually learned not 
to lose our heads over an invitation to a 
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duchess’s ““At Home.” Not that most 
Americans who go to London are occu- 
pied with ladies of title, nor indeed that 
all these matters of fashion have much 
serious importance; it is only because 
playwrights and novelists, and, above 
all, writers for the Sunday supplements, 
have so industriously taught the Amer- 
ican public to think of England chiefly 
as a place infested with the aristocracy 
that any signs are important that we are 
coming to think of England as a country 
like any other, or, rather, as a country 
enough like our own for us to under- 
stand and feel easy in. Mr. Britling’s 
England was not overpopulated with 
the peerage, and no other vision of our 
ally has so gone home to us for many 
years. And since, in spite of our famous 
and genuine adaptability, it may be 
doubted whether getting on with lords 
is the best thing we do, the partial dis- 
appearance of these fellows from our 
held of vision makes for better under- 
standing, greater friendliness. 

It is perhaps as well here to admit that 
a certain humility goes with snobbish- 
ness, and that thinking less well of a 
lord sometimes presents the appearance 
of thinking better of yourself. And be- 
ing enormously prosperous, as we have 
been for the past decade, makes any 
nation “feel its oats.” The English may 
have thought us bumptious sometimes, 
but it is at least an open question 
whether this did not in a salutary way 
increase their respect for the nation, if 
not always their liking for the individual. 

Till the question of the Revolutionary 
War has been touched the way is not 
really clear for discussion of the inter- 
national friendship. This they find hard 
to understand in England where for 
fifty years no educated human being has 
thought of the Revolution at all, except 
as a mistake on the part of England. 
The phrase coined in England is now 
familiar that George Washington was 
really the Father of the British Empire, 
since he taught England how not to 
treat colonies. And English comprehen- 
sion can go further. A distinguished 
Englishman spoke lately with enthusi- 
asm of the Revolution as the time when 
the Englishman George Washington 


whipped the German George III.! This 
is a 


measure of the water which has 
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flowed under the bridge in England 
since 1776. English school-books are 
not as ours, and an English child may 
grow up and never suspect that his 
country is our traditional enemy. Here 
an emotional infant, if by any chance 
he studies his text-books, still feels 
himself intrenched at Bunker Hill wait- 
ing “till he can see the whites of their 
eyes.” 

Here at home for years mysterious 
prophetic pessimists have assured us 
that at any moment we might find our- 
selves at war with England. They may 
have been right. But in England for a 
long time war with America has been an 
absolutely unthinkable thing. There is 
perhaps no way to prove this statement; 
it is a personal opinion founded on years 
of talk with various kinds of English- 
men. It may be, of course, that they 
dimly foresaw the moment—now here 
when our backing would be needed. But 
the beginnings of the great war argue 
strongly that England foresaw nothing. 
At any rate, many qualihed observers 
contend that, even before war came, the 
English liked us better than we liked 
them. 

It is always difficult for any nation to 
believe that it is liked by another nation. 
And it is curious the part trifling dif- 
ferences in customs pl: iy In international 
relations. The English cling in bull- 
dog fashion to their ways of doing things, 
and they sometimes seem in this cling- 
ing to disapprove almost passionately of 
our ways. For example, not only deli- 
cate Englishwomen, but the — 
men, are unnerved by the sight of 
breakfast egg broken into a glass. The 
breaker is made to feel that he has done 
something positively indelicate, as 
though he had stripped the poor egg to 
a kind of indecent nudity. English peo- 
ple traveling here speak of steam heat 
much as they might of leprosy (and then 
go back and try to have it installed at 
home); and as for what cocktails seem to 
the uninitiate, undepraved inhabitant 
of England, the language is inadequate. 
A titled poet, whose dramas fil all our 
Little Theaters, once fled incontinently 
out of the window of a Soho flat and 
wandered wildly for a half-hour on the 
roofs (going as far as Piccadilly Circus, 
so he asserted) all because a well-mean- 
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ing American present had thought to try 
the innocent, gay experiment of mixing 
his national before-dinner drink. ‘This 
story will be believed by 1 vet It 1s 
true. It represents sy mbolic ally the te r- 
ror of almost any nation at bay before 
the customs of another. 

We are afraid of unknown 
dangers, even in the simplest visit in 
England. One American writer con- 
fesses to the terror with which he went 
to his first week-end in a country-house 


ho one, 


ourselves 


there. He expected the whole company 
to be in a violent tumult of shooting, 
hunting, and fishing—playing, 1n_ the 


intervais, all the outdoor games with 
inconceivable virulence. He expected 
well-trained valets to scorn his clothes, 
as unsuited to a gentleman. And after 
dinner he confidently believed high play 
would ruin half the guests and brazen 
debaucheries shame the summer night. 
lhe English instead sat peacefully under 
the trees in the garden and talked idle, 
gay, cultivated talk. ‘They strolled 
across the lawn as if dolce far niente was 
their national motto. And after dinner 
every one went honorably to bed at 
eleven. No foreign customs are very 
appalling, once you are used to them. 
American business men have been driven 
into speechless horror at the hrst sight 
of afternoon tea being served in the 
offices of their London correspondents. 
But a year or two’s battle with the 
London climate has made many a free- 
born American drown his business cares 
in the tea-cup. 

It would be a dull world if we all ate 
our eggs the same w ay. And it is prob- 
able that in his heart of hearts no one 
believes that eating them the wrong 
way is a really Siiaan offense. Indeed, 
the wrong—or foreign—way of doing 
things often seems picturesque and at- 
tractive. It is just our ““wrongness”’ 
which has often seemed so delightful to 
the English. It works both ways—those 
Americans of the last century were in- 
deed happy who saw visiting English- 
men traveling with tin tubs and coming 
to dinner parties in tweed suits of knick- 
erbockers, or heard Matthew Arnold 
admit to his host that the breakfast 
buckwheat cakes were “‘not as nasty as 
they looked.” Such different traits are 


engaging, temperately considered; they 
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add to the gaiety of nations. An Amer- 
ican child, who for a brief period had 
had a cockney nurse, was disheartened 
when he was taken to England and dis- 
covered that the E nglish had not all of 
them the delicious habit of dropping 
their h’s! 

Of course there are plenty of people 
in England who feel superior to the rude 
and untutored American. But there are 
Bostonians and New-Yorkers who feel 
somewhat above the inhabitants of Chi- 

cago. And yet in a crisis they might 
all feel that their eggs were in the same 
basket. 

It would be well to realize that the 
English may be amused by us, without 


disliking us—even when they gravely 
correct our faults! A London lodging- 
keeper had an American tenant who 


protested against the quantity of food 
provided for breakfast. Bacon and eggs 
and grilled sole were too much, he said. 

“But, sir,”” she remonstrated, “‘a gen- 
tleman wishes a choice of two dishes for 
breakfast.” 

“Not in the least,” he replied, almost 
exasperated. “One is quite enough. 
Give me bacon and eggs only to-mor- 
row.” 

And bacon and eggs he got, but in 
two dishes, so he had. his choice as a 
gentleman should! 

The American took it laughingly, and 
he discovered in time that his landlady 
thought transatlantic lodgers the friend- 
liest, pleasantest in the world—a judg- 
ment worth while securing, even if it 
were based on their being the most apt 
and amiable pupils in how to be a gen- 
tleman. 

Many of us are, however, not happy 
at English appreciation of our pictu- 
resqueness. We suspect that they think 
us all rough diamonds, and we complain 
that London likes the “wrong kind of 
Americans,” esteeming us just so far as 
we are “wild and woolly and Western.” 
The position which Buffalo Bill occu- 
pied, as a great friend of King Edward 
VII. and so in the heart of London so- 
ciety, while in the outer darkness lan- 
guished some highly thought of in fash- 


ionable Boston or New York is often 
cited. And indeed it contains a lesson 
for us; but is the lesson not that we 


ought ourselves to have seen more of 
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‘Bill’ at home? How about democ- 

cy, when you come to it? In any case 
Mr. Cody’s English friends were quite 
aware that he was only a type, not 
type of American. 

\ few years ago a Virginia gentlema 
father of famous beauties, was ae 

hile in England to have taught duch- 
esses how to chew plug tobacco, and a 
hrill, frightened cry of horror went up 
from oversensitive Americans. But 
duche sses, mu¢ h like other people, have 
some common sense and can tell an ec- 
centricity when they see one. They 
were in no danger of thinking the habit 
pre valent in the best American society; 
but they liked the Virginia gentleman. 

Even if England does often like the 
Americans “‘who have no position at 
home” and behaves as if American social 
distinctions were of no value, even non- 
existent, is she not merely taking us at 
our word that we are a democracy, and 
that in our United States all men are 
really free and equal? If there is an 
insolence in assuming that no \merican 
can be better than any other, there is 
also a compliment in the willingness to 
take each individual on his merits, ask- 
ing no guarantees beyond his nationality. 
Every American disapproved of by 
Americans and accepted by London is in 
one sense merely a proof of the excess of 
English kindliness toward us. 

Indeed, if we are honest with our- 
selves, we know that the kind of Amer- 
ican whose assiduous care it is to spe ak 
English without “‘an \me rican accent, 
and who, gull that he is, accepts as a 
compliment from the English the state- 
ment that “they would never have taken 
him for an American,” is the American 
who has had least to do in making 
English friendship for us. Taking an 
‘English accent” to England is, after 
all, carrying coals to Newcastle. (Inci- 
dentally, is it not about time for both 
sides of the Atlantic to admit that there 
is an “American accent” and an “ Eng- 
lish accent,” but no English at all 
spoken without an accent?) It is quite 
sure that the English recognize and 
value cultivation and agreeable tastes 
when they encounter them in Americans, 
but they like the blend to be a little 
different from their own. We are com- 


ing to recognize Walt Whitman as one 
Vor. CXXX\ No. 809.—88 
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of our great poets. But they knew that 
in England almost before we did. And 
to feel deeply the beauty of Whitman 
writing of Lincoln is to feel the beauty 
of what is sharply our — in tang, 
transatlantic, different, and democratic 
in a way that calls to democracy across 
the seas. 

If we as a nation often seem to see the 
worst side of England, it is partly be- 
cause England has a singular gift for 
putting the worst foot forw ard. The 
way you knew an Englishman, in the 
years before the war, was that he 
abused England. Sterne’s phrase that 
“they order this thing better in France” 
grew to be typical of English think- 
ing, if for ‘‘France” you substitute 
“anywhere abroad.” The typical Eng- 
lishman often appeared to be anything 
but pro-English. And the habit is hard 
to give up. Even during the third win- 
ter of the war an English playwright 
thought it the moment to bring out in 
New York a brilliant satirical comedy 
which ead if it proved anything 
that fashionable war-time London is so 
hard and so immoral that the American 
members of it have lost everything 
which could recommend them to their 
compatriots at home. And yet the gen- 
tleman who so seemed to throw mud at 
his England and his England’s new ally 
had risked his life for them on _ the 
western front! Truly, they order this 
thing oddly in England. 

Indeed, it is profoundly English not 
to wish to be caught praising England, 
though you passionately love her. It’s 
rather bad style. And of the same piece 
of Englishness is their distaste for propa- 
ganda. The German papers are full of 
stories of an American press bought 
with British gold. And an Irish street 
orator the other day alleged that our 
American Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was financially supported by 
England for the purpose of detaching 
the tender Irish youth of America from 
their Mother Church! British propa- 
ganda, if it exists, must be of a character 
to make Machiavelli turn in his grave. 
English people, as you meet them, do 
not strike you as very efhicient deceivers. 
And so perhaps it is well to balance 
against these stories the testimony of 
men who have been trying to have the 
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British embassy at Washington publicly 
defend the British policy, only to come 
up against a stone wall. And there is 
no doubt that to a certain type of Eng- 
a mind even washing your clean linen 

n public is unpleasant. 

This is false pride, or the famous 
phlegme anglais, or what you like. It 
has some thing to do, too, with the con- 
stant assertions which were made during 
the first two years of war, that the 
English thought we could help more as 
and did not want us to come 1n. 
Probably no one now doubts that they 
passionately did want us to come in. 
But there is something sportsman-like 
and gallant in their not having asked us 
to till we ourselves felt we must. 

Any one who has followed the English 
press during these war years must have 


we were 


been struck with the temperance and 
restraint of tone toward American neu- 
trality, and toward the American Presi- 


dent, at a time when here in America 
the extreme of pro-Ally feeling was bit- 
terly against both. Just after the cam- 
paign when the posters proclaimed that 
“he kept us out of war” a distinguished 
Englishman wrote to a considerably less 
distinguished friend in America: 


For myself, I should have 
President if | had been an American, and, 
as l can judge, peop rle here are well 
him re-elected, not merely 
because “‘we know the best and 
him” (I quote you, though it may quite pos- 
sibly turn out not to be true), but because 
we have the feeling that he ts a straight man, 
that he had a right to think of his country 
first, that he had 7 a right to commit it 
beyond th point it was ready to go to, and 
(1 think this is right) that to abstain from 
multiplying “protests’” which don’t lead to 
anything more and are known not to be going 
to, is perhaps rather the part of a wise man. 
I think, in fact, that a great many men on 
your side are angrier with him than we are, 
perhaps it’s been brought home to 
hat a thing it ts for a nation to be in- 
ved in this business. 


voted f rT the 


so tal 


content to see 


be C ause 


us W 


his, it is submitted, is pretty good 
in the way of sympathy, comprehension, 
and friendliness. And a few words 
notable only for perfect simplicity may 
be quoted from the same hand. ‘This is 
atter we entered the war: 

It is indeed good that you folk are in with 
us now, and it looks as if you meant 


to come 
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worst of 








in for all you are worth. It must take a litt! 
while to get going, but I believe not so long 
as people say, and I reckon we can stick 
it meanwhile. 

Again pretty sportsman-like. And, 
so far as one can judge, these two unpre- 
tentious quotations come close to spe ak- 
ing for the average mind and heart of 
England. 

Of course all is not rose-color. If Eng- 
land and America can, by any stretch- 
ing of the truth, be said to love 
other like brothers, it is only becaus« 
brothers so often get on each other’ 
nerves. But meanwhile something 
should be said of England’s genuine and 
touching belief in the language and blood 
ties which bind us to her. A half-hour 
on a New York street-car would show 
how comparatively rare spoken English 
is among Americans. And less long 
talk with any American of the old stock 
would prove that English blood feels 
itself of the minority now. But England 
is dispose d to reg: ird us as of the famil) 
and our differences as fi amily squabbles 
At least we are not “foreigners,” sh 
feels. 

Much of our own anti-British feeling 
was, during the first part of the war, 
mere feeling of impatience at unprepat 
edness, blunders, and slowness. But th 
antidote to this feeling is perhaps already 
at hand. Our own way of going to wai 
has brought home to some observers an 
undreamed-of similarity between Amer- 
ica and England. We were unprepared, 
slow and muddling for a while, and we 


each 


were unemotional about it all. Of 
course, after three years the gilt 1s 
off the gingerbread of war. Being 


a soldier is no longer a popular pleasure; 
we must be content if it is a popula 
duty. But there is something in our 
American fire burning deep down and 
coming slowly to the surface which can 
be better compared to the heat of Eng- 
land than to that of any other of our 
allies. Such things are indications that 
the two countries may in this period of 
trial find they are more alike and bette: 
friends than they realized. 

Then there is Ireland, which with the 
difference of opinion called the Revolu- 
tionary War is the chief obstacle to 
genuine political, as opposed to personal, 
understanding between the two coun- 
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tries. It is traditional, from the period advance a few mile-stones more along 
when the Irish element was more impor-_ the road to Freedom. It is pe rhaps the 
tant than now in our national life, that Great Revolution to which the French 
America thinks England should give Revolution was but the prelude. It ts 
[Ireland home rule. England appar- quite possible that to the new England 
ent thinks so, too, if one is to judge which is slowly emerging any oppression 
| tes in Parliament. ‘To a dispas of Ireland is unthinkable. ‘There are 
1ate observer it almost seems as if great traditions of liberty in England 
problem were how to force home from Magna Charta down; some of the 
upon an unwilling Ireland. There great new traditions of liberty will be 
can be here no adequate discussion of rooted in that new England which we 
this problem; but one suggestion may now begin to see across the waters. 
be ventured—England is not the old There will be new traditions planted 
England of before the war. in our American soil, too, and our shores 
Perhaps when the seas are free again as well will take on a new look as Eng- 
and we revisit our familiar English land looks toward them into the sunset. 
haunts, we shall not easily recognize the And if, as both America and England 
people which inhabits them. Itisgradu- believe, the war is being fought to bring 


coming into the mind of the world peace and better understanding and 
that this war is something more than a_ greater friendship between nations, the 
war; that it is perhaps a vast inexplica- _ half-forgotten ties of blood and language 
ble convulsion by which humanity is to may grow stronger as the new day dawns. 


The Ghost 
BY SARA TEASDALE 


WENT back to the roaring city, 

I went back where my old love stayed, 
But my heart was full of my new love’s glory, 

My eyes were laughing and unafraid. 


[I met one who had loved me madly 
And told his love for all to hear 

But we talked of a thousand things together, 
The past was buried too deep to fear. 


I met the other, whose love was given 
With never a kiss and scarcely a word— 
Oh, it was then the terror took me 
Of words unuttered that breathed and stirred. 





Oh, love that lives its life with laughter 
Or love that lives its life with tears 
Can die—but love that is never spoken 
Goes like a ghost through the winding years. 


I went back to the roaring city, 
I went back where my old love stayed, 
My heart was full of my new love’s glory— 
But my eyes were suddenly afraid. 











The Feather-bed 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


Cas So <& yal D Hannah Emmott 
* A was savagely unpicking 
the chaff bed, scatter- 
yy ing the chaff, ripping up 
>the ticking that con- 
tained it. Even her 
bony hands expressed 






anger. 

Of all the wrongs that Absolum had 
done her through their fifty years of 
matrimony this last wrong had been the 
biggest. Fora whole winter his sickness 
had kept her out of her feather-bed; she 
had been forced to lie upon chaff. Rheu- 
matism had tweaked her; the smell of 
the chaff had made her sneeze. She had 
been sleeping on chaff since early Octo- 


ber, and this was March. Absolum 
could not help it—vet she would not 
forgive him. The very fact that he 


could not help it only made her harder. 
She would forgive him all the other 
things—those things that he could help. 
But no, not this! And she stared at 
the chaff as she € mptic d it out, scattering 
it on the bright-green grass and watching 
the March gale blow it hither, thither. 

“*'Tis fine dryin’ weather,” she said, 
and looked with satisfaction at the 
clothes-line stretched from the house 
wall to the elm-tree. Blankets and bed- 
hangings were flapping there, making a 
sharp, angry sound. Behind them was 
a background of vivid sky and the cop- 
per-rose blossom of elm branches. 

Hannah stood with the empty bed- 
ticking limp in her hand. After the 
funeral she’d rub it through and make 
dusters of it. She left the chaff lying. 
Her hens came and pecked at it; the 
wind drifted it away. She turned to go 
into her tiny cottage—just two rooms 
and a wash-house, all on a single floor. 
\bsolum was lying dead in the bedroom, 
and after dinner they were to bury 
him 

Hannah had a bit of bacon boiling on 
the kitchen fire. She stood snithng; it 
was a warm, good smell. Presently she 


heard steps outside, and she hastily) 
stuffed the tick of the chaff-bed into the 
dresser drawer. Her neighbor, Mary 
Haslett, who had helped her at the last 
with Absolum, came in. 

“You'd best git your bunnit on, Han- 
nah,” she said. ‘“‘Undertaker’s men ul! 
be along presently.” 

“They wun’t come till noon.”” Han- 
nah looked at the clock. “You set 
down, Mary, an’ we'll hev a bit o’ 
bacon. I ‘ain’t had no victuals, no 
sense, this fower days. I bin s’ busy 
washin’ I ’ain’t had time ter cook 
Seems”’—she looked at her hands, which 
were crinkled and white, with rough- 
ened, broken skin that made them look 
powdery “as ef I'd niver hev dirty 
hands no more.” She lifted the iron 
crock off the hook where it swung over 
the wood embers and carried it into the 
wash-house. 

“You made a rare muck o’ thet chaff 
on the grass,” said Mary, calling 
through the door. 

“Fowls ull peck it.” The widow came 
back and set the bacon on the table. 
‘*Tain’t much as they wun’t eat. Dror 
in, Mary. I ’ain’t laid the cloth proper, 
but it don’t matter.” 

So the two old women sat munching, 
in the little room that was bare and 
clean, that was, in a sense, bony. It 
expressed the widow with her aquiline 
face and pinched body. Her neighbor, 
very fat, surveyed her. “‘ You be a bag 
o bones, Hannah. He’ve led you a 
dance all these years. An’ now he be 
dead. Looked fine in his coffin. I'll hev 
a slice more bacon, dear.’” She held out 
her plate. 

Hannah regarded it grudgingly. “ Ab- 
solum wur handsome ter the larst,”’ she 
said, proudly, and cutting bacon with 
marvelous fineness. She had an old 
knife worn thin at the point and sharp 
as a razor. ‘When he wur borned 
the doctor ses he’d niver seen a finer 
child wi’ sech a head o’ hair; an’ thet’s 
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why they called him Absolum—by way 
of joke.” 

‘His gray locks was noble spread out 
in the coffin,” returned Mary, taking 
her plate and looking at it before she 
started eating again. “Did you cut a 
bit of his hair off, Hannah?” 

“No, I nivir!’ The widow was curt. 
“T ain’t forced ter hev hair fer me ter 
remember Abe.”’ 

“Thet’s true.” Mary tried to mollify 
her. ‘Fifty years be a long spell. My 
man died afore we'd bin married ten, 
didn’t he, now? Went off suddint. 
Jes’ a sigh in the night, what [ didn’t 
take notice on. When dawn come an’ I 
stirred, he lays cold. Heart, doctor sez. A 
gurt shock, but it do save trouble. You 
think on Absolum, an’ all the fuss an’ 
mess; the physican’ him bedrid six months 
an’ more an’ the washin’, an’ the—’ 

**An’ me perishin’ on chaff,” finished 
the widow, noisily. 

She got up. With a passionate move- 
ment she swept the plates together and 
carried them out. ‘The bacon she set on 
a high shelf under a wire cover. 

Mary remained seated, her fat hands 
curved at her big hips. “Forty year 
since my pore chap went,” she said, 
speaking toward the wash-house, “‘an’ 
he niver give no trouble.” 

Hannah came back. She went to the 
bedroom for her bonnet. Absolum was 
lying there. She had to go round the 
cothn to get at the looking-glass, hanging 
on the wall. As she put on her new 
bonnet, the dismal token of her new 
state, she could see the bedstead re- 
flected in the glass. It four- 
poster and stark to-day without its 
hangings. The feather-bed lay puffed 
up and well shaken in a clean, good tick. 
There was nothing much else in the 
room but the big bed and the big cofhn. 
They had lived in a bare and tiny place 
for fifty years, she and Absolum. Every- 
thing had been penurious. Everything 
had been dogged and harsh. They had 
no children; never had she lain in that 


Was a 


bed with a wonderful burden on her 
tenderly outflung arm. 
She was thinking of children. “‘’Tain’t 


as ef him an’ me had got sons an’ 
darters,” she said, inconsequently, go- 
ing back to the kitchen in her new 
bonnet. 
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“Well, you got nobuddy ter please 
but yourself, dear. Theer’s two ways 
0’ lookin’ at things, Hannah. You let 
me pull them bows out proper. Liza 
Cheesman’s done the bunnit pretty, 
‘ain’t she, now?” ‘ 

Mary stood up. Her thick fingers 
were fiddling under Hannah’s chin, 
coaxing good corded ribbon. 

“Crape do spot,” grumbled Hannah. 
“T’m rare glad we got a fine day fer the 
funeral. Ill be froughtened ter wear 
this bunnit showery days.” 

“You wun’t be forced ter wear it 
offen. You goo ter church nex’ Sunday, 
same as all does arter a death, an’ then 
it can lay in its box fer a month o’ 
Sundays.” 

Mary said this, then her fingers ner- 
vously dropped from the bonnet-strings 
and she started round. The undertaker 
and his men were standing out there in 
the sun and the wind. Hannah’s parch- 
ment face stretched when she saw them. 
She said nothing. 

Chey carried his long cofin out. She 
walked with her neighbors behind it to 
the church. It was a little church under 
the hills. It seemed to rub its nose at 
the hills in a friendly way. Behind it 
was the great blue brushy Weald that 
was flooded in parts. There was water 
lying deeply blue under the sun and 
stirred by the wind. Blue water, in a 
confused quiver—bush and blossom. 

Hannah walked into the churchyard 
with the rest. Her eyes looked over the 
cofin. She saw the ilex-tree that grew 
near the porch of the church. She had 
memories of that tree. 

The funeral was over and they left 
Absolum alone in the sighing and the 
shine of the wind and the sun. ‘The 
friable chalk soil they piled above him 
was drift-white, yet tenderly pink. Han- 
nah went back to her house with Mary 
Haslett and Jane Steptoe and Liza 
Cheesman. 

They had known one another since 
they were children. Mary was a widow, 
Jane had a husband, Liza had never 
married because nobody had ever asked 
her. She earned her living by dress- 
making. These four women walked 
home by the lower, wooded track at the 
end of which Hannah’s house stood. 
It was in a hollow at the foot of a deep 
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bank, and it was divided from the main 
road above by a spinney. Running in 
broken ripples to the edge of the main 
road were the South Downs, burly and 
tender. So Hannah, fat beneath, on 
the « dye of the little copse, Was sheltered 
and half-hidden. 

Her blankets, sheets, and bed-hang- 
ings still flapped on the line and they 
were bone dry. She started taking them 
off directly she had opened the door, 
and her neighbors helped her. They 
carried it all—sweet-smelling and whole- 
some—into the bedroom where the win- 
dow was open and the purging wind blew 
through. 

‘T'll wet a said Hannah, 
taking off her bonnet carefully and lay- 
ing it in a drawer with tissue-paper. 
“You set dow n, all of you.” 

She spoke grudgingly; not that she 
minded giving them tea and giving them 
cake, too, for this was a funeral feast, 


pot 0’ te is 


but because she wanted to be rid of 


them. 

“Reckon it ull be a long job puttin’ 
up them hangin’s,” she said, taking up 
the brown teapot when they were set- 
tled round the table. “I'll be forced ter 
work by candle-light. *Tain’t ironed 
yet.” 

“You wun’t lay on thet bed ter-night, 
Hannah?” It was Jane Steptoe who 
spoke. 

‘But I will,” the widow shouted. 
“You dun no’ nothin’ about it, Jane.” 

““She’ve chucked away the chaft-bed,’ 
whispered Mary to Liza. 

The teapot in Hannah’s hand was 
jigging. Che three old neighbors looked 
at her stupidly, for they could not un- 
derstand. They sat staring—fat Mary 
Haslett; Jane Steptoe, who was sharp 
ahd spiteful-looking; Liza Cheesman, 
with her thick mouth and the thick 
lobes to her ears and the look of fun and 
cunning and resentment in her vague 
eves. For she was deaf and shut out; 
she imagined that people were always 
talking about her. 

‘Absolum’s gone,” said Hannah, 
sounding gleeful and sounding grim. “I 
lay I'll sleep sound ter-night.” 

“He’ve gone.” Jane spoke in her 


querulous voice. “It do come ter all 
onus. An’ so I sez ter my granddarter, 
Emily, what’s set her heart on Jim 


Bradley, who'll niver be able ter give her 
a good home. What do it matter, I sez, 
whether you has him or whether you 
dunnot. A woman's old afore she knows 
she’s young, I sez. Theer’s us fower”’ 
she stared round the table—“‘ well on to 
seventy. Yet it doesn’t seem long sence 
we was young fools an’ fond o’ sweet- 
heartin’ 

“What's thet Jane sez?’ asked Liza 
of Mary. 

““Sweetheartin’, dear,” said Mary, 
deep in her ear again. 

Liza nodded fast; she smiled benevo- 
lentiy round the table. 

“Vittles an’ sleep,” Jane chuckled, 
“be all we wants when we’m seventy. 
An’ you niver had no sweethearts, Liza.” 

“Don’t matter what I had an’ what 
I ’ain’t had,” said Liza, with her slow, 
confident smile. 

“Old Marster Mercer, he’ve spoke fer 
your feather-bed, Hannah,” Jane con- 
tinued. ‘‘He’s twisted like a tree branch 
wi the chalky gout, an’ he can’t git 
warm nights, though he rubs _hisself 
reg’ lar. Him bein’ the sexton, ’tis best 
fer the bed ter goo back where it do 
belong. You an’ Absolum bought it at 
the sale of him what was sexton afore 
M: arster Me rcer, didn’t you, now? 

“T wun’t sell.”” Hannah looked dan- 
gerous; she became noisy. “An’ ef [ 
did, it wouldn’t be ter a stiff old man. 
I’m weary wi’ sickness.” 

“Sure!” said Jane, and Mary sympa- 
thetically echoed, ‘‘ Sure!” 

They indulged her, for they knew 
what she had endured. And when at 
last they went away, leaving her quite 
alone, they said to one another that she 
was hard, but you couldn’t wonder. 

“The men makes you hard,” said 
Jane. “An’ so I tells young Emily.” 

“What's thet?” asked Liza, listening. 

“Nothing you knows on,” returned 
Jane and Mary, laughing in her face and 
standing still at their own doors, for 
their cottages joined. 

Liza Cheesman, who had never mar- 
ried, walked on alone and thinking of 
men. 

\s soon as she had the house to her- 
self, Hannah started ironing. Then she 
ran in the strings of the double frill. The 
bed-hangings were made of pretty stuff 

pink and white, in the pattern of 
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lattice. Then she got the hammer and 
tacks, and a chair to stand on. She 
nailed up the frill and put on the canopy 
and hung the curtains and slipped the 
valances into their wooden slats. Then 
she patted up the feather-bed, put on 
clean sheets, blankets, and quilt—and 
the thing was done. Her bed belonged 
to her—only to her. It smelled sweetly 
of soap and sun. 

She had finished by candle-light. She 
started to undress. She was eager for 
her bed. She put on a clean nightdress. 
she would sleep soft and sleep for a long 
time. There was no coughing to wake 
her up and no fretful voice asking for a 
drink of barley-water. She’d done with 
that. Her bed was her own. 

So she fell fast aslee p- In the mid- 
dle of the night she awoke suddenly. 
Her stiff old limbs were easy, her mind 
was clear and warm. She could hear 
the March gale outside shrieking across 
the big hills, riding over the open coun- 
try. She could hear the musketry rattle 
of sleet and hail. It was a wild night, 
and she was comfortable. She lay in the 
middle of the bed, taking her own place 
and Absolum’s. She lay flat on her back 
and wide awake, and vigorous in her 
mind. She lay warming her sharp 
shoulders with the flufhness of goose- 
down. She was sunk into feathers. 

Lying in the bed, broad awake and as 
happy as a queen, she began to recall 
its history—for a bed may mean a lot 
to you in fifty years. Without one 
break in that time, she and Absolum 
together had sought that bed when night 
came. Through all their hard, healthy 
life they had—as she putit now—‘‘crope” 
together into that bed and gone to sleep, 
the high ridge of feathers dividing them. 
She nestled deeper—lying alone in this 
wealth of birds’ breast. Fifty years! 
Whatever the working-day had brought 

hard words, drunkenness, fondness, 
or blows—there she had been with Abso- 
lum, when night fell and they were 
weary. 

She would have forgiven him a great 
deal; she had forgiven him. But to be 
kept out of her bed this last six months, 
and through him—no; that she would 
not forgive. Her face stiffened in the 
darkness. 


Absolum was dead. He was lving 
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with chalk soil heavy on him. She 
would not forgive him. And then she 
thought of Mary Haslett’s husband, who 
had died in his sleep and been no trouble 
to anybody. 

She went on thinking, lying there, 
alone, awake. She remembered Abso- 
lum, as a lover and young, and in his 
surly middle-age, and as an old man in 
the grip of a tedious illness. Then she 
dwelt upon that day, a week before 
their marriage, when they bought the 
feather-bed at the old sexton’s sale. It 
had been May. She remembered how 
things had looked. That was a great 
year for hawthorn blossom. It had 
fallen over them as they stood in the 
sexton’s garden, bidding for the bed; it 
had made the bricked path leading to 
the cottage door look as if snow had 
fallen. Yes, that was a wonderful year 
for the hawthorn, and when autumn 


came there had been a splendor of 
berries. She remembered that, too, and 
how she used to stand at the door of 


this very house, looking at them, with 
the water in her eyes welling up and 
falling down her face, for Absolum used 
to beat her. When she was young, she 
was soft. How he had hurt her—not her 
soft flesh, but her tender, proud heart! 

She remembered how much she had 
loved him and the many things she had 
done for him. Then the day came when 
she got hard. 

“T wur wore out,” she said, speaking 
to the thick dark of the lonely room. 
“Ef a man drives you fur enough you 
can’t travel back, not nohow.” 

The first tears came into her eyes 
when she said this. She had loved him. 
She could see him now as he had stood 
among the failing hawthorn blossoms, 
bidding for the feather-bed. The auc- 
tioneer had made his joke, the neighbors 
had laughed good-humoredly when the 
bed was knocked down.’ Absolum had 
reddened to his ears. She could see him 
and see his mop of black hair. 

“He wur a handsome chap in them 
days,” she said, talking softly to the 
darkness. “Come ter thet, he wur 
handsome in his coffin.” 

She remembered her own enrapt con- 
fused mood on the day of the sale. 
And she remembered their walk home to 
her mother’s house through the church- 
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\ ird Lhe \ had looked at the S¢ xton’s 
new grave, they who had bought his 
feather-bed for their bridal. ‘They had 
said ‘* Pore old pre ntleman,”’ and then 


; : : 
they had laughed gently with their own 
JOY, TO! death was a thousand vears off! 


\bsolum had hugged her round the neck 


nd he had whispered in the shadow 
of the ilex-tree, although it was sunny 
davli ht and the ne ighbors were hag- 
gling and jesting at the sale in the sex- 
ton cottage just ovel the wall. 


She went on thinking. How much 
you remember when you are past seven- 
ty and when you lie alone at last! 

She thought of their earliest days and 
of her hungry passion for children. 
Mary Hasle tt and Jane Steptoe, married 
when she was, had infants every vear. 
She had felt jealous of them; she had 
felt SOre and ashamed. Liza Cheesman 
used to come to her cottage a bold, 
handsome girl. And they had exchanged 
their longings—she for babies, Liza for 
a sweethe irt. 

She had begged Absolum to let her 
adopt a little one, but Absolum had 
sworn and looked strong. ‘‘He hugged 
me strong,” she said, simply, to the 
darkness. 

Hadn’t he hugged her! What a look 
in his eyes when he said that if she 
couldn't cradle he rown child she should 
not any one else’s. He had been faithful. 
Not all wives could say that. 

“Thet’s a gurt thing,” she said, turn- 
ing upon the pillow, lying on her side, as 


if she faced him. She was thinking of 


him, seeing him, remembering. Then 
she called out, suddenly: ‘“‘I forgives 
you. I didn’t mind lay in’ on chaff. 
Don’t you take notice o’ them things I 
sez about chaff, Abe, old man.” 

She stretched out her hands. With 
all her soul she tried to find him and to 
make him understand. Then she started 
crving, as she used to cry when she was 

young woman, tender and hot—and 
when he had beaten or bullied her. 

Absolum was lying out in the cold and 
the wind and the wet; the thick clay 
that closed him in was sticky by now— 
and she was warm in feathers. 

She sat bolt-upright in the bed. Sud- 
denly she hated it. She would always 
hate it. She could not bear it; she 
never would again. She loved Absolum; 


she forgave him. She felt yearning 


enough to go out in the dark to his grave 
and slip round the tree in the wind and 
the broken moonlight and put her mouth 
down close and whisper. Oh, the things 
» him, with her mouth 
at his grave! ‘Sh was sitting bolt- up 
in the bed, becoming colder, crying 
faster. It was a long while before sh 
dropped cenit on the pillow. 

‘lll burn he, come the morning,” she 
said, confusedly, speaking of the bed 
before she fell asleep again, “but burnt 
feathers makes a A stink.” 

When she awoke again and looked 
through the window she saw the strong 
sun and heard the strong gale. “‘Theer’s 
a good wind blowin’,” she said to the 
bed, stepping nimbly out. “Ef I sets 
light ter you agen’ the wind—” Then 
she nodded two or three times and 
dressed herself in a hurry and made 
herse lf a drop of hot tea. 

\fter this she went out, taking, he: 
old cap off the hook in the wash-house, 
ramming it well down on her gray head. 

First she would get sticks, then put 
paper and a drop of parafhn. Then she 
would drag the bed to the side of the 
hills, to a place where they had quarried 
years ago, long before her time. 

So much rain had fallen that there 
was water everywhere. The pools far 
away were brilliant blue; those close 
to the house were stark and chill. Rooks 
cawed in the blossoming elm-trees; gulls 
flew across the shining, sticky plow-land. 

‘Dun no’ as I’ve ever seen the sky 
s’ bright,” she said, winking fast when 
she stood out of doors, for her eyes were 
weak with crying. 

She went off, in her cloth cap and her 
old stuff bodice, with her bent back and 
her feebly flying gray hair, to the spin- 
ney for spray wood. She intended to 
burn that old bed. Her sense of thrift, 
the thing that was a part of her, was 
held up. She didn’t care how much it 
cost to be rid of that bed; she did not 
count how much good money she was 
wasting. The bed had meant so much— 
and she couldn’t abide it. Absolum 
had given a tidy bit for it fifty years 
ago and Master Mercer would give 
more to-day. And only six months be- 


she could Say 


fore she h:z id put it in a new tick. But 
she was going to burn it all the same. 
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She got the sticks together and piled 
them cleverly. She put paper under- 
neath and poured a good drop of par- 
affin, for she did not care how much this 
burning cost her! 

“You'll make a proper blaze,” she 
said, nodding at the pyre. Then she 
went into the house for the bed. She 
said to it when she stood beside it, 
“T ain’t goin’ ter hev old Marster 
Mercer muckin’ you up wi’ liniment an’ 
broth an’ the like.” For she both loved 
and hated the bed. It was sacred, and 
it was unbearable. She took it by one 
corner and toppled it to the floor. She 
started dragging it, and the very first 
effort put her out of breath. ‘‘ You 
clings ter the boards. Seems as ef you 
know ed,” she said. 

She went for breath to the open door- 
way, shading her eyes, looking, listening, 
for she heard the snapping of sticks. 
She went out, skirting the cold pools, 
blinking at the bright sun. She looked 
up, through the plum-bloom of bare 
twigs, into the spinney. And she saw 
a big, untidy girl snapping off wood in 
a hurry and holding it in her turned-up 
skirt. It was Emily, Jane Steptoe’s 
granddaughter. 

“Why be you forced ter fetch sticks 
s’ early, Emily?” she shouted up, an- 
grily, and looking along at her little 
heap all ready for lighting in the hollow 
of the hill. 

“Grandmother wants un, Mis’ Em- 
mott, fer the copper fire,” the girl an- 
swered, looking down sulkily. 

She was a handsome, dark, swagger- 
ing girl, just such another as Liza Chees- 
man had been fifty years ago. She had 
a ragged petticoat and her mass of hair 
was tumbled. 

“IT got the teethache this mornin’, 
Mis’ Emmott,” she added, piteously, 
and standing up straight with the sticks 
in a bundle held before her. 

“Hey you now? An’ you've bin 
cryin’, too.” Hannah peered up through 
the spinney. 

“Well, it do terrify you, the teeth- 
ache,” said Emily. 

“Then you come along down, my 
gell, an’ I'll give you a mouthful o’ 
warm tea. I got it on the hob. An’ | 
got a drop o’ brandy what Absolum left. 
Thet’s famous in a holler tooth, Emily.” 
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They stood shouting and blinking at 
each other in the strong sunlight. 

“Thank you kindly,” said the girl. 
“Tl be glad o’ suthin’ warm.” She 
came down the wooded, steep bank, 
holding the sticks in the skirt of her 
torn petticoat. 

They went into the house. The 
feather-bed was lying on the floor be- 
tween the bedroom and the kitchen. It 
was fat and clean and sleek. 

“T wouldn’t mind layin’ down,” said 
Emily, confronting it. “I could drop 
off till dirner-time. Was you goin’ ter 
air it?’ she asked, while Hannah poured 
out the tea and produced the drop of 
brandy. 

“Most like,”’ said Hannah, strangely. 
“You swaller thet tea. An’ then you 
gurgle the brandy. Me an’ Absolum 
bought the bed at the old sexton’s sale 
fifty-one years ago. Your grandmother, 
she wants me ter sell it ter Master 
Mercer what’s the sexton now. He’ve 
spoke fer it a’ready- an’ he might ha’ 
waited till Absolum wur cold. I'll see 
him hanged afore he buys my bed. He 
may perish fer feathers afore he lays his 
bones on mine.” Her voice rose, then 
it dropped. “You take the brandy, 
dear,” she said, softly. 

“T don’t want no brandy, Mis’ Em- 
mott. I’m better now.” Emily sighed 
a big sigh. Her fine, dark eyes were 
bent upon the bed and tears ran sud- 
denly down her cheeks. 

Hannah looked hard at this weeping, 
for she had known a young woman to 
ery like that and in this very kitchen 
many times and nearly fifty years ago. 

“Hev Jim give you a hiding?” she 
asked. ‘lis early days, Emily. Why, 
you ain’t married yet.” 

Hiding!’ Emily was scornful at 
once. She lifted her head and dabbed 
her eyes. “‘Why, he fair worships the 
dirt I’ve trod. “Tain’t thet, Mis’ Em- 
mott. An’ ’tain’t teethache, neither.” 

“What be it, then?” 

Emily dropped her head again into 
her red hands, torn with getting spray 
wood. 

Hannah stood looking at the down- 
cast head, so rich and so slovenly. Her 
lips moved. She was mumbling, “Ef 
me an’ Absolum had iver had a darter 


now!’ Had this girl been her daughter 
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or her daughter’s daughter she could 
have comforted her now when she was 
crying. 

“T sha’n’t niver hev Jim,” the girl 
said at last. ‘‘He don’t hev no luck. 
*Tis no fault o’ his’n, Mis’ Emmott, but 
grandmother wun’'t b’leeve it. She’ve 
got a tongue like a saw. But ef me an’ 
Jim had got a bed same as you an old 
Marster Emmott had 

“Old!” Hannah screamed at_ her. 
**Absolum wur two-an’-twenty when he 
bought the bed.” 

**Us young uns can’t think on it thet 
way,” said Emily. She looked at the 
old woman blankly; she even giggled, 
for Hannah was too old to evoke interest 
or speculation. “‘Ef me an’ Jim had 
got a bed,” she repeated, “I'd chance the 
rest. I'd work fer him ef he couldn’t 
work fer hisself. I'd be glad ter suffer 
fer Jim.” 

“He’s a rough young chap, Emily.” 


Hannah said this and looked at her 
yearningly. 
“Not ter me, he ain't. Emily 


grinned; she wiped her eyes and lifted 
her head. ‘You don’t understand, no 


more don’t Grandmother Steptoe. You 
ain't asked ter understand.” 

Hannah sat down suddenly. Her 
crinkled hands were folded patiently 


in her lap, her old cloth cap was crooked, 
pathos and wisdom twinkled in her sunk 


eyes. “You can hev thet bed, my 
dear,” she said, after a strange, long 
pause. She lifted one hand, indicating 


the bed upon the floor. 

Emily jumped up. Tears were run- 
ning down her fat, fresh face, but her 
generous mouth stretched into an ador- 
able smile. “The feather-bed, Mis’ 
Emmott! Oh, you goo along!” 

**An’ the bedstead too, an’ the hang- 
in’s Emily.” 

Hannah got up and went into the 
bedroom. Emily followed her. They 
each lifted a leg to step over the bed, 
as it lay upon the threshold. Hannah 


said, holding to one of the spiral, pol- 
ished posts of the pretty old bedstead 
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and looking at the pink-and-white dra- 
pery: 

“T on’y hung this yere bed-furniture 
yesterday, an’ I lay on the bed larst 


night. But I don’t want it no more 
an’ I wun’t give it house room. Tis 
yours fer the carryin’, Emily. I can 


lay on chaff, same as I’ve bin used to 
since Absolum took bad. I got a bed- 
tick in the dresser drawer, an chaff’s ter 
be had fer the askin’.””. She met Emily’s 
wondering, brilliant glance. 

“T dun no’ what ter say,” the girl 
faltered. 

“Don’t you say nowt. 
away an’ you git 
truck.” 

**He’s workin’ wi’ the traction-engine 
Plumpton way, Mis’ Emmot. We'll 
come dinner-time, if you means what 
you sez. I'll bring a sack o’ chaff along 
an’ fill a bed fer you. I can’t thank you. 
I dun no’ nothin’ what ter say.” 

“No call ter say.” Hannah turned 
sullen. 

But Emily stood staring in a rhapsody 
at the bed-posts and the curtains and 
the frills and the canopy—at all the 
sprigged daintiness of this beautiful bed 
that was hers. When she followed 
Hannah into the kitchen she looked 
down at the feather-bed that lay upon 
the floor. “I feels like kissin’ it,” she 
said, gaily. 

“Give your kisses ter Jim, so long as 
he wants un,” said Hannah. She spoke 
coldly and she turned away. 

But when Emily was out of the door 
and hurrying along the little track that 
wound by the side of the wooded hill 
she went and watched her. She watched 
the young figure that was magnificent 
with strength and joy and desire. She 
with her bony old cold body, with 
her soul that was perplexed and lone- 
ly! Her eyes, deep-set, shining, were 
amazingly tender, but her mouth was 
cynical. So she stood in the doorway. 
Fifty years ago she used to stand there 
and watch the blazing berries on the 
hawthorn. 


You jes’ goo 
Jim ter borrer a 
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mother offer an 
capital during the 


letters to het 
Mexican 


momentous days leading up to Madero’s inauguration and the end of De la Barra’s 


provisional presidency 


ume, 4 Diplomat’s Wife in Mexico, 


Readers of Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s 


will re cognize 


published vol- 
heures in this bril- 


recently 


many of the 


liant diplomatic group who here participate in an earlier but not less interesting 


chapter of Mexican history.—Eprror.| 


June 4th, 1o1t. 
yak STERDAY we went 
x > to the De la Barras’ 
WAS first reception—a_ tea, 
yy neither formal nor in- 
% formal, at beautiful 
Chapultepec, lifted 

tea high up on the historic 
hill overlooking the city and the beau- 
teous valley, in the gorgeous setting of 
mountains and volcanoes. 


Madame de 







Some of the well-seasoned foreigners 
were predicting immediate difficulties in 
the disbanding of the revolutionary 
which seem to be composed of 
those who don’t want to be disbanded, 
those who want to be disbanded imme- 


forces, 


diately, and those who want to be 
bandits. 
Monday, June Gth 
In the afternoon we went to the bull- 
fight; it was De la Barra’s first appear- 


ance at one as 
President of the 





Barra, herself 
a widow, the sIS- 
ter of the Presi- 
dent’s first wife, 
has only been 
married a_ few 
months. She ts 
smiling, fair, and 


un-Mexican- 
looking, of Swiss 


descent. She was 
daintily dressed 
in some sort of 


beige chiffon with 
pearls about her 
neck, and had 
easy, pleasant 
manners. 
There 
chance for con- 
versation. The 
whole Diaz set 
has vanished, 
not into thin air, 
but into retire- 
ment or Europe, 
and society will 
have to be reor- 
ganized from 
new eiements. 


was no 





MRS 
Wife of the Second Se 


(1911) and a 





ting An bes adhe I  Gurleg the Huerta régime as it 


Republic, and 
a great occa- 
sion. The vast 
crowd Was very 
enthusiastic. We 
saw every 
of garment, 
every shade of 
face, every shape 
of hat, under the 
blue, blue sky. 
We de la haute, 
or for that mat- 
ter anybody who 
can pay the 
price, sit in the 
shady side of the 
ring. [he sunny 
half is occupied 
by dazzled, smil- 
ing Indians. 
The President 
was greeted by 
the magnifcent- 
ly played nation- 
al air, and the 
stirring of the 
great concourse 
rose, and 


color 
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the 
Sive, 


“Vivas!” had a something impres- 
A moment or two after, the En- 
trada took place. 
Some beloved matador, whose name | 
don’t know, was gree ted with cheers that 
rivaled those offered to the President. 


He had 
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and the falling of pictures. Elim, who 
was fortunately sleeping in my room, 
aw akened and clung to me, asking, 
“What is the matter with the ship? - 
N. was calling from his room and trying 
to open the door. 
My first thought were 
in some dreadful, mysterious storm, 
of earthquake. 
When things had 


was that we 


not 





on a gorgeous blue-and-gold 
cloak, resting on one shoulder, the body 
of the cloak 
caught up and 
held with the left 
hand on the left 
hip, leaving the 
right arm free. He 
Was followed by 


other less resplen- 


dent individuals 
(the men of his 
cuadrilla), and 


soon the bz ill real- 
ly opened by the 
dashing out of the 
door of a splendid 
dark bull. 

I hid my 
at the goring of 
the horses poor 
old Rosinantes 
that they were, 
ready for the 
grave, and other 
high- lights of the 
oce asion. The 


eyes 








quieted down a 
little, and I could 
get to the window, 
I looked out. The 
were full 
of people in their 
night garments, in 
the most complete 
demoraliz ation, 
their 


streets 


some on 
knees, others un- 
der the lintels of 
the doors. There 
was a_ groaning 
and a calling on 
God, accom- 


panied by a still 
very sensible 
movement of the 
roof-line. Ser- 
vants finally ap- 
peared, white and 
terror-stricken, 








President gave 
many purses. It 
was a very expen- 
afternoon, 
doubtless, but it 
will his political popularity. 
The gaily dressed toreros would go up to 
the box after their special “coups,” and, 
uncovered heads, hold out their 
hats, and he would lean forward and 
present the purses. At time the 
arena Was covered by hats of all SIZES 
and descriptions thrown by enthusiasts 
and returned to them by the various 
bull-hghters. 


BARONESS RIEDI 
sive 


increase 


with 


one 


June 7th, Wednesday. 

This morning, at 4.30, the town was 
shaken by a tremendous earthquake. | 
wakened by the violent swaying of 
the house, so violent that as I jumped 
up I could not keep on my feet. There 
was a sound as of a great wind at sea, 
and on all sides the breaking of china 


Was a 


Wife of the Austro-Hunga: 


with hair floating 
down their backs 
and shoulders 
hunched up under 
their rebosos. 

I was sorry for the damage done to 
the S.s’ nice things by shipwreck and 
earthquake. Our house is a good old 
house, strongly built in a frm quadran- 
gle; yet the shape of my room at one 
moment was not square but diamond- 
shaped! 


VON RIEDENAT 


Minister to Mexi 


Later. 
I have just come back from a look 
about town. I saw the wrecked bar- 


racks in the Puente de Alvarado. Sixty 
soldiers were buried under the débris, 
and the ambulanciers were bringing out 
the silent, plaster-covered forms as we 
passed. A big warehouse at one of the 
railways was completely wrecked, but 
there was no loss of life, as the employees, 
of course, were not there at that hour. 
Everywhere were great ruts and splits 
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in the streets, which looked in places as 
if they had been plowed up. 

We took a turn through the Avenida 
San Francisco, gaily flagged like all the 
streets through which Madero is to pass. 
All Mexico seemed aheld, despite the 
fact that we may have another “quake” 
at any moment. At 
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of all kinds, tramping of feet, and blow- 
ing of motor-horns. 

It appears that his departure from his 
ancestral home in Parras, and the jour- 
ney down, has been one of the most 
remarkable personal experiences in all 
history. ‘There were three days of con- 





the corner of the his- 
church of “‘La 
Profesa” great crowds 
were gathered, look- 
ing up at the ancient 
dome and nave rent in 
several places. Police 
were standing in front 
of the carved doors in 
the Calle de Motolinia 
to prevent the foolish 
as well as the pious 
from entering. It 1s 
very much out of 
plumb, anyway, hav- 
ing suffered from other 
earthquakes in other 
centuries, when I sup- 
pose the same sort of 
crowd gathered about 
It. 

Everybody had a 
sickly, surprised, pale 
look, and many, it ap- 
pears, suffer acute ner- 
attacks = after 
such an experience. It 
is the biggest earth- 
quake they have had 
here in several genera- 
tions. Mexico City be- 


toric 


vous 














built 


ing on boggy, 
spongy land is what A WELCOMI 
alone has _ preserved Madero i 


it from complete de- 

struction on various occasions. 
Some speak of Madero’s being her- 

alded in by this convulsion of nature 

as a bad augury; others see in it a sign 

from heaven. I say, “ Qui vivra verra.” 


At three o'clock Madero passed down 
the Paseo. Our enthusiasm had some- 
what abated after the long wait, but we 
stood up in a motor in front of our door, 
and could see the immense concourse 
acclaiming him. There great 
noise of “ Vivas!”’ mingling with shouts 


Was a 


the second figure 


TO MADERO AT THE REVOLUTIONARY CAMP 


t line 


tinual plaudits and adoration, such as 
only the Roman emperors knew. 

People came from far and near, in all 
sorts of conveyances or on foot, just to 
see him, to hear his voice, even to touch 
his garments for help and healing. 

The roofs were black with people 
along his route. Many threw flowers 
and green branches as he passed. As 
for the equestrian statue of Charles IV. 
in the Plaza, it was alive with people, 
who clung all over it, climbing to the 
top, sitting on Charles’s head, hanging 
to his horse’s tail. 
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Madero could make no speech on his 
arrival here—loss of voice and sick head- 
ache, I see by the evening newspaper. 
The journey and this climax of his entry 
into the capital doubtless overwhelmed 
his mortality. The however, 
was too intent upon its own experiences 
to feel any lack. The 
with them, and 
mere pres- 


crowd, 
**redeemer Was 


his 
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June 20th, Peter and Paul’s Da 

The Saints’ days follow quickly here. 
Also I find that instead of indifferentism 
the churches are packed with men, wom- 
en, and children on all occasions. 

I made calls all the afternoon, two 
violent thunder-storms enlivening the 
getting in and out. At Madame Lie’s an 

almost terrifying 


darkness fell, 





ence 
have 
cient. 


seems to 
been suf- 


June 21st 

A delightful 
dinner at Mrs. 
W ilson’s last 
night, every- 
thing bearing the 
special dainty 
touch of the em- 
bajadora. The 


table was a mass 


of La France 
roses and violets, 
and the pink- 


shaded sily el 
candelabra 
emerged from 
light clouds of 
pale-pink gauze. 
Large and deli- 
ciously prepared 








lasting for an 


hour or so. The 
lights were 
turned on, but 


we all continued 
to look like spec- 
ters with an un- 
natural, luster- 
less saffron light 
hltering in at the 
windows, show- 
ing the Indian 
butler coming 
and going quiet- 
ly with the tea 
things, and light- 
ing up delicate 
sprays of yellow- 
brown orchids 








langoustes, Very 


1 THOMAS 
dificult to get Paynes 
here, formed the British Minister 
Pl de réestst- 
ance of the dinner, which was most 


lavish throughout. 

| am interested in seeing the members 
of the coming dynasty appear on the 
political stage. Hernandez, a lawyer of 
repute, is now Minister of Justice. | 
between Mr. Lie, the Norwegian 
minister, who is a son of the author, 
Jonas Lie, and we talked a bit of Scandi- 
navian literature. I read only last win- 
ter his father’s great, sad book, Les 
Filles du Commandant I had known him 
slightly in Berlin, when he was military 
attaché, before what we used to call the 
of Sweden and Norway. 
Hohler was on my other side, and be- 
tween courses we did quite a tidy bit of 
confidential journeying on the political 
chart. 


Sat 


se ° ” 
divorce 


from the Hot 
Country on the 
table in some 
Scandinavian 
silver vases. At 
a six o'clock, as | 
came home the 
Mexico 
volcanoes ap- 


peared like heaps 
of purest gold, piled against the blackest 
of clouds. 


July Ist 

De la Barra has a pension plan, which 
will doubtless give him much trouble, 
as it will have to include all of Mexico, 
or those left out will know why. As was 
observed by some one the other day, 
the more the Mexicans try to change 
Mexico, the more it remains the same 
thing. 

Practically new electoral methods are 
to be tried out, and how Madero, unless 
he has a secret flair for civic matters, is to 
solve them is what we are all waiting 
to The people’s ears are full 
of promises. The Government would 
promise the snow of Popo—anything, 


see, 
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but there is a ditty being sung about wondering, as I looked at him during 
town now that gives one food for the dinner, if he were going to begin the 
thought: national feast by slicing up the family 

cake. 
Poco trabajo, (Little work, Madame Madero might be a dark ty pe 
ie oe Lane mr of New England woman but for the 
Viet Wiedoat poten : Madero!) hint of banked fires in her eyes. ‘There 


It’s a bit wab- 
bly for founding 


is a sort of determination in the cut of 





a government 
on, but doubtless 
very 
accurately the 
dreams of the 
pelados (skinned 
ones), the 
peons are called. 


represents 


as 


Jul Tot 
Last night 
Von Hintze gave 
his first big din- 
at which the 





ner, 

Maderos, mak- 
ing their début 
in official inter- 
national life, 
were the clou. 
We arrived as it 





her face, which 
1S rather worn, 
with an expres- 


sion of dignity. 


She, too, is small 
and thin, and 
was dressed in 


an ordinary, 
high-necked 
black-and-white 
gown, a narrow 
‘*pin-stripe,”’ 
with the most 
modest of gold 
brooches holding 
the plain, high 
collar. She gives 
an impression of 
valiance without 


kind of fleshpot. 
I pictured her at 
Chapultepec, 








was striking 
eight, but the 
Belgian minister, 
whom we met 
going in, Si uid VON 
they had already Cocca Sa 
arrived. 
I found the 


hitherto 
Von 


near the 


large room rather full, with a 
unsampled Mexican contingent. 
H. was standing by the door, 
Maderos, and presented al- 
most immediately. Madero, seen at clos« 
range, is small, dark, with nose some- 
what — eXpressiv e, rather promi- 
nent, eyes in shallow sockets, and fore- 
head of i ‘one actical shape. But all 
is redeemed by expression playing like 
lightning over the sallow, featureless 
face and his pleasant, ready smile. 

He speaks French and some English, 
preferring the former, but lapses con- 
tinually into Spanish, his ideas coming 
too fast for a foreign medium, and he 
uses many gestures. There is something 
about him of youth, of hopefulness, and 
personal goodness, but | couldn’t help 


we Were 


and somehow 
HINTZE could not fit her 
ister to Mexico in as chatelaine 


of that high- 
standing palace. 

Of course all the other guests were in 
their best “‘ bib and tucker.” I wore that 
“Spitzer”? white satin with the floating 
scarlet-and-black tulle draperies. It 
very magnihcent here, but in 
Paris, at Madame Porgés’s great dinner, 
and at the Russian Embassy, the train 
did not seem quite so long and slinky, 
nor the drapery so tight around the 
ankles as the of the wonderful 
Frenchwomen. 

As we went into the dining-room | 
saw, a mile off, the unmistakable name 
“O'S” by Madero’s, and naturally 
thought it was for me. I sat down, then 
had to take my appointed place quite a 


seems 


dre sses 


good deal higher up by the Minister of 


Affairs. So disappointed! It 
however, who was to help him 


Foreign 


Was N., 


any hint of 
worldliness or 
desire for any 


ee, 
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hill the “‘suburbs” of the table. Countess 
Massiglia presided; on her right was 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs; then | 
came; then an elaborately uniformed, 
but, as far as | was concerned, anony- 


gentleman, whose card 
which he did not 


mous military 
was under his napkin 


use, 
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Towers had in Berlin—that huge, blond 
man (I forget his name). I asked him 
how he liked Mexico. He _ permitted 
himself the hint of a sigh, and said it was 
not Berlin, adding, “ Aber es giebt nichts 
zu machen.” 

Madame Madero was placed between 
the Italian minister and the Austrian 











chargé, our host having the 
wife of the Norwegian min- 
an ister on his right and 
Madame Romero on_ his 
left. N. said Madero was 
very militaristic, consider- 


ing he was come bring 
peace, and somewhat sus- 
picious of the United States. 
He and N. talked the whole 
time. 

On the other side of Ma- 
dero was that anomaly, a 
Mexican vieille fille, whose 
name | did not get. I sup- 
posed she belonged to one of 
the two or three elderly 
military men present. N. 
suggested to Madero his 
falling in with the views of 
the United States in the 
regulating of claims, and he 
said the following in French: 
“You Americans always act 
on the presumption th it we 
Mexicans are always in the 
wrong.” N. said this was 
a propos of his remark: 
“Now, Mr. Madero, you 
are going to be President, 
and | know when your Gov- 
ernment gets in you will 








MRS. O'SHAUGHNESSY, 
ON THE BALCONY OI 


The Maderos are reputed enormously 
wealthy. ‘Their wealth is mostly in- 
vested in lands, however. I understand 
Madero spent all the available family 
cash on the revolution, though he told 
N. last night that no revolution had ever 
been carried through so cheaply from 
the standpoint of men and money. 


Von H. well. The 


courses were 


does things very 
accompanied by 
special, rare vintages, and his dinner was 
lavishly and handsomely presented. He 
has the same majordomo that the 


WITH HER SON ELIM, 
PHEIR MEXICAN HOMI 


W ines of 


clear up all matters pend- 

ing between the two coun- 

tries, and let us begin with 

a clean slate.” 

August 27th, 

Last night a large rather, 
mob assembled at the station to meet 
Madero on his return to town. He did 
not come on the announced train, and 
the multitude then marched through the 
town, a squad of mounted soldiers be- 
hind, to keep them in mind that the 
whole earth does not yet belong to them. 
We were sitting in the library about ten- 
thirty as they passed through Calle 
Humboldt, making all kinds of unearthly 
Suddenly a little night-robed 


crow d Or, 


noises. 
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rushed saying, “Ich will nicht 


ngure 

et Si Elim had awakened and 
] imped out of bed at the noise, thinking 
the revolutionary fate he hears so much 
about was upon him. 


‘ 


fu u“ 
Madero Was 
Mexican 


convention in the 


Yesterday, the 30th, 
nominated for President by the 
progressive party in 
birds of a 

nt off smoothly 
issemblage 


city. Ss it was a case of 
as far as 
was concerned, 
kind of peace is apt to be 
rather noisy, | have discov ered, this side 
of the Rio Grande. The elections, pri- 
mary and secondary, are set for October 
ist and 15th. 


that special 


though any 


S 5th. 

| am sending you a photograph of the 
“Man of the Hour.” As you will see, 
be ing photographed 1S not his forte; he 
sits wooden-faced in a huge, carved arm- 
chair, with a copy of the Constitution in 
* hands and the date 1857 picked out 

1 shining white in the covers. He is 
now in Yucatan making one of his ac- 

istomed political tournées. He 
valeaias into a sort of “ Reise-Kaiser.” 
It is rumored that from the 
sisal and henequen he will pick his run- 
ning mate. 


is de- 


een poe 

Everything quiet in Calle Humboldt. 
N. has gone to the Embassy for late 
work; invisible; the infant 
is in the “‘frst sweet dreams of night,’ 
and I can have an hour with you about 
the celebration last night, which 
most interesting. 

I went rather contre gré. The heavens 
had been more than usually lavish with 
their water gifts during the afternoon, 
and the damp and chilly. 
But I got into the black velvet, with the 
oray-and-jet designs, easy to don as any 
black dress should be, and we were ready 
when the ambassador came for us. 

We passed through the brilliantly 
lighted and befi: igged Avenida San Fran- 
Zocalo, where an immense 
crowd was already assembling. Mounted 
police were dashing to and fro, as we 
passed under the ‘Puerta de hace sl 
through which the Corps Dif itique 
enters on official occasions. The 4s 
bronze statue of Benito Juz reZ Was still 
and shining as it caught the patio tel its. 


Vor + & @.@) Rp R09 Ww 


servants are 


Was 


house was 


cisco to the 
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I suppose the real Benito was watch- 


ing the proceedings also, from some 
angle—up or d [can’t say. We went 
up the broad stairway with the hand- 
somest and reddest of carpets, which 


\llart said had been bought new for the 
Centenario celebration. We entered the 
‘Sala de Espera” at the top, where our 
wraps were disposed of, under a huge 
allegorical picture of ‘ La Constitucion.” 
We then went through a series of really 
handsome rooms in the sumptuous sty le. 
With their great proportions and high 
ceilings they are most impressive. 
Everywhere are hung pictures of their 
illustrious men, os mostly did not die 
in their beds : Hidalgo, Morelos, Itur- 
bide, Juarez, Diaz. 

We were received with dignity 
ceremony by President de la Barra and 
the members of his Cabinet. But Ma- 
dero was the center of attraction, as he 
moved about with a dreamy, pleased 
expression, not unduly elated, however. 
A sort of simplicity stamps all that he 
The women were mostly in hats. 
Their afternoon costumes are apt to be 
the dressiest. But the Corps Diplo- 
was én grande toilette. We had 
been wondering, absence of notifica- 
tion from the Foreign Ofhce, what we 
were to wear, but accepted Hohler’s ver- 
dict that ‘“‘after seven o'clock you can’t 
go wrong In evening togs.” 

Manuel Calero, the very clever Min- 
ister of Justice, took me out to supper. 
The table was high, and as we stood 
instead of sitting at our destined places 
we were not too far from our plates. 

The table was decorated with three 
splendid silver epergnes and very large, 
fine fruit-dishes, with the tragic and 
imperial crest; though I understood 
from Allart that the plate used for the 
service of the supper dated from Diaz’s 
time, and was first used when the fa- 
mous Pan-American Congress met in 
Mexico C ity. 

\ blaze of light came from the great 
crystal chandeliers and the walls and 
windows were hung with crimson bro- 
cade. We went through a long menu, 
with many courses and appropriate 
wines. I think no expense 
De la B. is used to functions, anyway. 

Of course the great moment of the 
evening was the ringing of the Inde- 


and 


does. 


matique 


Was spare . 


ee 
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pendence Bell. The President stepped 
out on the little balcony, overlooking 
the Plaza, a few minutes before mid- 
night, followed by Madero, and voiced 
the celebrated cry, “Libertad é@ Inde- 
” while just wage the balcony 
sounded the Campana de la Indepen- 
which Hidalgo r ae to call the 
patriots together in Dolores on the night 
ot September 15, IS510. 

lhen the great bells of the cathedral 
rang out, and cheers and cries came from 
a crowd of about a hundred thousand 
people. 

lhe President asked me to go out on 
the balcory. I was the only lady of the 
American Embassy present, and I stood 
there for a few minutes between him and 
Madero, and looked down upon those 
thousands of upturned faces. I felt the 
thrill of the crowd. Nameless emana- 
tions of their strange psychology reached 
me. But also I was sad, thinking of the 
impossible which has been promised 
them. 

Madero was very silent, but his hands 
twitched nervously as he looked out over 
that human mass he had come to save. 
I felt how diverse our thoughts as we 
stood looking down on the faces, on that 
forest of peaked hats, on police riding 
down little avenues, which traced them- 
selves between the crowd. Order was 
everywhere. I think Gustave Le Bon 
could have added another chapter to 


La. Psychologie des Foules. 


endencia! 


adencia 


September 23d. 
Last night there was a big dinner at 
Von H.’s, at which I did the maitresse de 
maison. 1 wore the pastel-blue satin 
with the silver embroidery and the dull- 
pink bows. I thought I had ruined it 


forever in Vienna, at the French Em- 
bassy, when Crozier had his ball of 
twenty couples only for the Princesse 


de Parme, and | gaily swept the floor 
with it during some hours. Gabrielle, 
however, who realizes that — source of 
gowns is far away, has resurrected it. 

There was much talk of the great re- 
liance Madero places on the spirits. It 
is said that Madame M. goes into spir- 
itualistic trances, and when in that con- 
dition answers doubtful questions, and 
that the planchette is fated to play a 
role in the destiny of the state. 
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However that may be, there is a most 
authentic story of Madero’s having con- 
sulted the spirits through the medium 
of the planchette some years ago. When 
he asked what the future had in store 
for him, he was told that he would one 
day be President of Mexico. He is sup- 
posed to have arranged his life in con- 
formity to this prophecy, which put him 
in a condition of mind where everything 
that happened of happy or unhappy 
augury bore on the fulhlment of this 
destiny. It is certainly one way of 
coercing fate. 

September 3oth. 

The political outlook is still very un- 
certain. Madero, of course, for Presi- 
dent. The Vice-Presidency between De 
la Barra, who does not want it, another 
man, Vasquez Gomez, who does want 
it, and Pino Suarez, the obscure and 
evidently not over-popular Maderista 
candidate from Yucatan. Personally, I 
shall be most sorry to see the De la 
B.’s go. They are people of the world, 
and these months of his /nterinato! have 
been a “finishing school” indeed. 

De la B. is a trained diplomat. His 
father and mother were Chilians, after- 
ward naturalized in Mexico. 

Crowds parade the streets crying, 

“Pino-no-no-no!” Why Madero insists 
on that running mate we don’t under- 
stand. Pino Suarez was an unknown 
editor of a Yucatan newspaper before 
Fate beckoned to him, making him first 
governor of Yucatan, and now pointing 
him on to the Vice-Presidency. 

Madero’s party, with its banner cry, 
““No reeleccion y sufragio efectivo!”’ is 
called “* Progressive Constitutional”’ (we 
couldn’t do better at home). His plat- 
form, if it will hold under the weight of 
virtue and happiness it bears, is quite 
wonderful. 

To begin with, it re-establishes the 
‘dignity of the Constitution,” and there 
is to be no re-election. The press is to 
have its antique shackles struck off, pen- 
sions and indemnities for working-men 
are to be introduced, and the railways 
are to be ‘“Mexicanized,” which will 
make travel a bit uncertain for a while. 
Even the jefes must go. 


October 3d. 
You can’t tell an election from a revo- 
1]nterinato, ad interim Presidency. 
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lution here. It’s all lively to a degree. 
I have now seen both. 


Madero has been duly elected, and 
the streets rang all night to ‘‘ Vivas!”’ 


for him. 
ally up and down the Paseo, spilling into 
Calle Humboldt. Many students were 
among them, and Latin-American youth 
Set med at 1ts noisi st. 
decided expressions of other political 
opinions, voiced largely in the now ac- 
customed sound of ‘‘ Pino-no-no-no!” 
but the Madero tide will doubtless wash 
him into the Vice-Presidency. It’s quite 
irresistible. 


Groups were passing continu- 


There were some 


October 5th. 

Just returned from Madame de la B.’s 
reception. She does the “first lady in 
the land” very well. The President 
came in later, to the sound of the 
national anthem. He is of infinite tact in 
these strange days. He was clad, as 
usual, in an immaculate gray frock-coat, 
and showed no trace of the Procrustean 
bed he sleeps in. All his Cabinet were 
there and the Corps Diplomatique, and 
several well-set-up, competent brothers, 
who doubtless will get some sort of 
foreign post. 

After all, I am rather a believer in 
nepotism, not too exaggerated. But if 
one does not do for one’s own, who will? 
De la Barra has been a sort of suspen- 
sion-bridge between Diaz and Madero, 
and that he and the Republic are still 
“suspended” is testimony indeed. The 
disbanding of the famous “Liberating 
Army,” financially and morally, con- 
tinues to be the great difficulty, as from 
it have sprung all these flowers of ban- 
ditry whose roots lie too deep, appar- 
ently, for plucking. 


October 15 

De la Barra sails the 23d of next 
month for Italy. I think it illustrative 
of his tact and good-will to subtract 
himself completely from the very com- 
plicated situation, and to let his inten- 
tion be known beforehand and reckoned 
with. Madame de la B. receives for the 
last time on Thursday next. In the 
evening there is a dinner at the Em- 
On Saturday Von H. gives one 
of his big dinners. This seems all very 
simple, even banal; but few things are 


bassy. 
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simple and nothing banal when played 
out against a Mexican background. 


‘ , , 
\ovember Sti It 


We are just home from the big dinner 
offered to-night by Carbajal y Rosas to 
the members of the Corps Diplomatique 
and contiguous Mexican officials. ‘The 
Foreign Office is, as you know, in the 
Plaza at the head of our street, and it 
was a blaze of light as we approached. 
The music of a magnificent military 
band in gala uniform—-the Mexican 
brass 4s most inspiring-—-was echoing 
through the patio and halls as we went 
up the broad stairs, flower and palm- 
banked, and covered with a thick red 
carpet, into the big rooms on the first 
floor overlooking the Plaza. 

Here the various officials, according to 
their rank, have their ofices—handsome 
rooms, with large pieces of Louis XV. 
furniture done up in blue and gold, and 
some paintings of Juarez, Diaz, and 
others. It was almost too brilliantly 
illuminated, with great festoons of green 
and white and red electric bulbs, in ad- 
dition to the usual lighting. All were 
out in their bravest. Mrs. Wilson had 
on a white-and-gold satin gown that she 
had worn at court in Brussels, and | wore 
the pink-velvet brocade I had for the 
Budapest court ball. 

This sounds very magnificent, but 
when the time came to move into the 
banqueting-room, and a_ personage 
much more richly gowned than any of 
us dream of being approached to give 
me his arm, a grin overspread the faces 
of the chers collégues near by. It was the 
Chinese minister, in the most beautiful 
lavender-and-gold costume I have ever 
seen. Useless to compete with the 
Celestials when they are really in form! 
On his gorgeous arm, and feeling de- 
cidedly diminished, I went to the great 
front hall where a long, narrow banquet- 
table was spread. Some ofhcial, a small, 
dark, youngish man, who did not speak 
English or French or German, or any- 
thing in which I could lightly communi- 
cate, was on the other side. 

[ had a chance to ‘“‘choose” between 
Spanish or Chinese, and, being under 
the necessity of saying something, began 
with my Mexican friend about the 
weather, which you get through with 
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quickly here at this season when it ts 
always fine. Then the conversation got 
on to the usual subject of nivos (chil- 
dren). He said, with the air of one not 
having yet abandoned hope, that he had 
only nine. I asked, thoughtlessly, what 
was the distance between their ages, 
and he answered, quite simply, ‘ “El 
tiempo regular—ten months”! 


November 6th, 
Inauguration Day. 

Just home from the Camara, where 
Madero took his oath of office Im- 
mense crowds were thickly formed about 
the building, and among the “ Vivas!”’ 
for Madero were growls here and there 
of “ Abajo los gringos!” A few mounted 
rurales only were out, the “‘ Messiah of 
the Peons” having put the crowd on 
its honor. 

I went with Mrs. Wilson in the Em- 
bassy motor, which came back for us 
after having deposited the ambassador 
and his staff at the Palace in evening 
clothes, where the gentlemen of the 
Corps Diplomatique were assembled to 
take leave of President de la Barra be- 
fore coming on for the inaugural cere- 
monies at the Chamber. 

We arrived on the scene. to find the 
little Plaza in front of the Chamber 
solidly packed, and the steps leading to 
the doors presenting a conglomeration 
of peaked hats and serapes, interspersed 
with black coats and “‘derbys.” We 
finally got out of the motor at a side 
door to the sound of more “ Abajos!” 
and, once within, it really seemed very 
comfortable to be out of the murmur of 


voices and the various potentialities of 


the crowd. 

A big, solemn-faced Indian growled, 
** Abajo!”’ as | tripped from the motor, 
but when I answered him, “Viva 
Mexico!”’ his face lighted up in a most 


friendly way. ‘They need so little to 


change their moods, and that is one of 
the dangers here. The wife of the 
Japanese minister said she had to fight 
her way in. Her sleeve was torn and 


her hair disheveled, and she looked as if 
she had given battle. 

A door, wide open, led from the room 
where the Corps Diplomatique laid off 
their wraps, into a very large one where 
there were great bundles of ballots, bear- 
ing the postmarks of the towns whence 
they had been shipped—unopened, un- 
counted, intact. 

It appears the “counters” got dis- 
couraged early in the game; there were 
so many ballots having no connection 
with 1911, such as that of Hidalgo 
(executed in 1811), Benito Juarez (dead 
in his bed in 1872), and unknown names 
of various jefes politicos in various re- 
mote places, with an occasional bit 
of unexpected color appearing in the 
way of remembrances of favorite bull- 
fighters. 

Well, Madero is President of Mexico, 
the man of promises, and what difficul- 
ties lie before him! After taking his 
oath in a firm voice he ended the speech 
which followed rather suddenly by say- 
ing if he did not keep his promises they 
could send him away. 

The extreme pallor of his face was 
accented by his pointed, black beard, 
already the delight of the caricaturists, 
but his mien was grave and his gestures 
unusually few. Across his breast was 
the red, white, and green sash, the visi- 
ble sign of the dream come true. 

I could not but ask myself, as I looked 
about the vast assemblage and heard the 
roar of the Indian throngs outside, what 
have they had to prepare themselves 
for political liberty after our pattern? 
But then, you know, I have always had 
a natural inclination for the strong hand 
and one head. L’appetit vient en man- 
geant and a taste for revolutions may be 
like a taste for anything else. Many of 
these millions have nothing to lose, and 
hope mixed with desire is rampant. 

Madero would seem to be President, 
not because he is a good and honest man 
and a well-wisher to all, but simply be- 
cause he is a successful revolutionary 
leader, and what has been can be. 








Miss Barcy’s Waterloo 


BY MARY 
WISHT I could go on 


the steam -cars!’’ re- 
marked Little Luther. 
“Did you ever go on 
the steam-cars, Miss 
Barcy?” 

2K Miss Barcy sat in her 
chair by the kitchen window, brushing 
Little Lurher’s hair. The child stood 
pressed close to her knees, bracing him- 
self against the vigorous strokes and 
screwing up his eyes to escape the drops 
from the wet brush. Beyond the win- 
dow, under the apple-tree buds, stood an 
old white horse between the shafts of a 
covered cart. In spite of his name, Bol- 
ter needed no restraint of strap nor 
weight; he had exercised deliberation 
ever since the day on which old Steven 
McAllister, retired sea captain, set up 
the red peddling wagon and painted its 
name in white letters across its stern. 
When the captain took his papers for the 
last voyage, he left the outfit, the little 
house on the Ridge, along with a stock 
of nautical wisdom, a name for square 
dealing and sturdy common sense, to his 
daughter Barcelona. The inheritance 
had not diminished in her strong, capa- 
ble hands. Miss Barcy, Bolter, and the 
cart, cruising along the country roads 
with their cargo of small wares, were no 
less established facts of Turkey Hill than 
were the purple mountains which bound 
the horizon. Now, as Miss Barcy’s eyes 
wandered out the open sash, she found 
inspiration for her answer to the boy’s 





query. 
“Yes. But I’d a heap rather ship on 
the ‘Rollin’ Jenny.’” 


“Why?” asked Little Luther. 

Miss Barcy never ignored small inter- 
rogation points. ‘‘ Well,” she said, slow- 
ly, giving conscientious attention to 
her answer, “‘fust place, they go so fast 
can’t tell where *cause 


you you are, 
you’re somewhere else ’fore you find 
out. You’re jest thinkin’ how pritty 


them cows stan’ ’round in that green 


ESTHER 


MITCHELL 


paster, an’, land! you’re lookin’ right 
into a gravel-pit, or stoppin’ at a deppo.” 
‘I'd like to go fast,” commented Lit- 
tle Luther. 
“They make 
git cinders in your eyes, 
They’re bumpy, an’ you never know 
what ‘Il happen. Take Bolter, now; 
he’s stiddy as an old gundalow in a mill- 
pond. You know jest where to find him, 
an’ he gives you plenty o’ time to see 
things; the apple-trees go from bud to 
blow while he’s passin’! Miss Barcy 
laughed quietly as she put the finishing 
touch to the sleek little head. ‘“‘ There,” 


they 
not. 


lots of noise, an’ 


like ’s 


she added, “‘you take the brush an’ 
comb an’ put ’em away nice an’ spry. 
You mustn’t be late to school, you 
know.” 


But Little Luther lingered a moment. 
‘I wisht I could go on the steam-cars,”’ 
he repeated. 

Miss Barcy watched him run down 
the path to the road. “He's gittin’ 


some real spunk in his heels,” she 
thought with a smile. “Young uns are 
all the world like the rest o’ folks 


allers wantin’ somethin’ diff rent.” 

Later in the morning, as she was driv- 
ing along the sunny road, the boy’s wish 
came back to her mind. Little Luther 
Butts was a small bit of fortune which 
had drifted into the calm waters of Miss 
Barcy’s protection. She accepted the 
task of strengthening a frail, unsea- 
worthy little craft as a manifest duty, 
but, as time went on, the tug of the 
small towing-rope brought new happi- 
ness to her honest heart. She had 
legally adopted the boy, and she found 
the return no less than the output. 

“T dun’no’ why he shouldn’t want to 
ride on a train,” she remarked to herself. 
“Less it’s the charnce o’ hurtin’ Bol- 
ter’s pride! I know jest how the little 
critter feels, ’specially in the spring, 
when everythin’s reachin’ out an’ wish- 
in’. Sakes ‘live! | uster lay *’wake 
nights when I was a girl an’ Pa’d git 
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re stless, come long April. | guess he 
never sensed how he’d git me wrought 
up with his talk. Makes me feel like 
givin’ Little Luther a bit o’ leeway.” 

“No,” she remarked to a wayside 
customer, “I ain’t laid in my stock yit. 
I’m thinkin’ mabbe Id git it in town 
this year. Hillsbury’s all right so fur 
as it goes, but they git lots o’ new no- 
tions in the city.” 

Miss Martha Farren watched the 

Rolling Jenny” disappear over the 
hill. ‘‘l wonder what’s struck Barce- 
lona McAllister,” she said to her sister. 
“She seems to be gittin’ up in her 
idees.”” 

“ guess it’s Deerin’ an’ Titus who ’Il 
do the wonderin’! She’s traded there 
reggler, an’ the old Cap’n before her. 
Well, it ain't none o my business.’ 
Miss Susan’s tone implied heroic resig- 
nation of lawful rights, but in Miss 
Barcy’s further consideration of the 
subject the opinion of the public had 
small place. 

“Tt won’t cost such an awful lot,” 
she concluded, as she jogged along. 
*‘Seems kinder mean-sperited to take 
advantage 0’ stockholders’ day, like 
tryin’ to git somethin’ for nothin’; I’ve 
held shares for hfteen year, an’ never 
even thought 0’ goin’, so mabbe it won't 
seem er aspin cer 

Then, suddenly, in all the bright, fra- 
grant, twittering, joyful radiance of the 
peaceful spring world, Miss Barcy ex- 
pe rienced the sensation of adventure. 

The news flashed into Little Luther’s 
consciousness as a flaming sun might 
burst onto a new-found planet, weaving 
with its glorious rays a new heaven and 
a new earth. He was shaken to his small 
soul. 

Dragging and reluctant as it seemed 
to Little Luther, the great day did 
last arrive. The sun had barely risen, 
and the early fog lay white and en- 
shrouding, as he and Miss Barcy sat 
down in the kitchen for a morning bite. 

Little Luther was too excited to eat. 
At last Miss Barcy issued conditions. 
“If you don’t quit hoppin’ ’round an’ 
git some food inter you, we'll jest put 
off goin’!” Her voice was placid and 
unirritated, but Little Luther knew that 
Miss Barcy always meant exactly what 
she said ° So he settled down to his 
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egg and toast, and managed to swallow 
enough to avert disaster. 

lhe world was strange and unfamiliar 
to Little Luther as he climbed into the 
“Rolling Jenny.” This was no every- 
d 1) ride about well-known roads, hold- 
ing for excitement the selling of a pan 
or a spool of thread. It was the first 
step of adventure. Even Turkey Hill 
took on a look of enchantment as it de- 
veloped silently out of the mist which 
still lay thick in the valley. Miss Barcy, 
stiff and constrained in her Sunday 
clothes, was not the ordinary friend of 
intimate acquaintance; she was the 
keeper of the gates; she held the key to 
Paradise. 

Miss Barcy had allowed ample time 
for Bolter’s interpretation of speed, and 
so, when they had put up the horse and 
cart at the Hillsbury livery-stable, and 
had walked to the station, they still had 
time on their hands. Little Luther felt 
no impatience; even at his age he hugged 
sensations. This waiting, in the early 
morn when the world was glistening and 
the shadows still long, on the watch for 
the glorious monster from the unknown, 
slipping along shining rails and halting 
for hi -—all this was joy 
enough for the moment. 

Suddenly there came a roar in the air, 
a delicious thrill of the earth, and the 
hre-breathing dragon swallowed up Miss 
Barcy and Little Luther, and swept 
on its way. 

Little Luther looked out on the flying 
world with fearful joy. His small hand 
timidly smoothed the velvet of the 
cushion; then it found Miss Barcy’s 
knee and gripped it in assurance of 
safety. Whisk! past his eyes flew the 
telegraph-poles on a never-ending race. 
Where did they go? Did they ever 
catch up with one another, or did they 
hurry on forever and never get any- 
where? The trees, fields, and houses 
whirled in a strange, revolving dance. 
At first it made Little Luther dizzy, and 
he swallowed often; then he found he 
could steady himself by looking at the 
far-off things which touched the sky; 
they stood still for a while before they 
slowly marched out of sight. 

“All right?” asked Miss Barcy. 

**[—] like to go fast,”’ answered Little 
Luther. 























‘THERE AIN'T NOTHIN’ SO TASTY AS HOME VICTUAL 
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It was a wonderful ride. By and by 
cookies came out of a big, comfortable 
bag which had .0t seen service since 
the days of the old Captain’s voyaging. 
Little Luther munched happily, and all 
the time his eyes were out of the window. 
It was a wonderful ride. 

After a time the fields and woods gave 
way to gardens and the houses thick- 
ened. Little Luther had never dreamed 
of so many houses. They crowded 
against one another; they touched one 
another; they melted into one another 
until they became one long house. Then 
there came an open space with tracks 
running all over it, like cobwebs on a 
floor. It was a big puzzle, but before 
Little Luther could untangle any of it 
the train ran into a dim, resounding, 
far-away place, and stopped. All the 
people started up. 

“Come, Little Luther!” said 
Barcy. ‘“‘We’re here.” 

When Miss Barcy stepped down on to 
the platform of the terminal she gave a 
little gasp. Cool-headed as she was 
accustomed to find herself, she had to 
confess to a sense of confusion. She felt 
Little Luther’s tug at her arm and knew 
she must rise to the occasion. Smiling 
into the anxious blue eyes below her, she 
held out a hand. “Land! for a minute 
I didn’t know jest where to turn,” she 
laughed. ‘‘That looks the nighest way 
out,” she added, wistfully gazing at the 
arch of clear sky at the end of the train- 
shed, “‘but I reckon it’s safest to foller 
the crowd.” 

Little Luther entirely abandoned him- 
self to Miss Barcy’s leading. He threw 
his head back and stared up at the net- 
work of steel which supported the vast 
roof. His soul rose straight out of his 
little body and soared into the mystic 
regions of that upper world, flying from 
span tospan. From his height he looked 
back to the tracks and platforms. He 
saw all the people—Miss Barcy with her 
bag, and even himself in his best suit. 
He saw everything small, like tiny toys, 
and he was not really down there, mov- 
ing so slowly on the platform, but with 
great wings he was floating, floating, 
floating, up in the lacework of the arch, 
up above the smoke and— 

‘Look out, look out, boy!” 
angry voice, and Little 


Miss 


shouted an 
Luther came 
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back to earth with a bump. A warning 
whistle sounded in his ears, and a ser- 
vice man brushed him and Miss Barcy 
out of the way while a motor-truck clat- 
tered by with its load of baggage. 

Even Miss Barcy was startled out of 
her calm. “Good gracious!” she cried. 
“| kinder thought we was safe on the 
walk, but we might as well be on the 
trac ks for all I see!” 

“It’s bigger ’n the biggest barn,” said 
Little Luther, clutching tight. 

“It’s bigger ’n all outdoor,” returned 
Miss Barcy. “You could git the hull 
Ridge in it an’ never notice.” 

They found their way to the long 
waiting-room, and Miss Barcy sat down 
to get her breath. Little Luther walked 
slowly about the section formed by the 
two high-backed settles facing each 
other. “It’s like a little room in a big 
one,” he said, laughing. He came up to 
Miss Barcy and leaned heavily on her 
lap. “I’m thirsty,” he complained. 

Miss Barcy opened the big bag. ¥. 
fetched your chiny mug ’long; ’tain’t 
healthy to use them things everybody 
drinks outer. Sometimes it’s catchin’.” 
She was puzzled by the spouting jet of 
water, but she collected enough to sat- 
isfy the boy. ‘‘ Now,” she said, briskly, 
“we've got to be gittin’ on if we want to 
see anythin’. We'll go to the shops fust. 
| might ’ s well git your spring clo’es, an’ 


that “Il be done. Then I’ll see *bout 
stock. I’ve got the addresses all writ 
down. I guess it won’t take long, an’ 


when it’s over we'll see the sights.” 

It was scarcely mid-forenoon when 
Miss Barcy and Little Luther stepped 
out of the dim coolness of the station 
into the sunlit street. Drays rattled, 
motors shrieked, trollies clanked, and 
from somewhere overhead came the 
thunder of a train. Little Luther felt 
assailed at every point. The ground 
trembled beneath his feet and his very 
sky was threatened. The roar stunned 
ears tuned to a peace broken by the 
sounds of wind and bird, the dropping of 
the rain, the comfortable noises of farm- 
land, the occasional clatter of leisurely 
wheels. In the city of his dream the 
streets had ever been broad and quiet 
and golden. 

“Pa brought me to the city onct,” 
said Miss Barcy. ‘“‘We took a car that 
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had red onter it. | recollect it like it was 
vestidday.” From the line of trathc Miss 
Barcy made her selection. Gripping Lit- 
tle Luther firmly by the arm, she waved 
het bag. ** Here @ § called. “Stop!” 
lhe car rolled on. After several attacks 
= re pulse d, Miss Barcy ac knowle dge d 
herself bafled. ‘‘Can’t the pe sky things 


stop when they once git goin’!” she ex- 


claime d. 





ek ou’ ll have to go to th it post,” ex- 
plained a good-natured passer. 

‘Well, now,”’ remarked Miss Barcy as 
she and Little Luther gained the indi- 
cate d s spot; ‘this don’t seem reel >com- 
modatin’. Hillsbury trollies ‘ll stop any- 
whe res for you.” 

\ shining red car was halting before 
the white-banded post. Miss Barcy 
metaphorically seized it. “I want to go 
to a gor rd clothin’-store,”’ she said to the 
conductor as she confidently stepped on 
to the platform. 

The power of the inward eye is not 
more liberally granted to street-car ofh- 
cials than to other human beings, or 
Miss Barcy and the shrinking boy might 
have received more attention. As it 
was, the functionary merely barred the 
passage with an indifferent arm, and 
delivered himself of a string of infor- 
mation, bewildering to unaccustomed 
ears. ‘ ThiscarforHighStreetbytheway- 
of L ibe rty CornerLowell Boulevardand- 
theCircle!’ 

“Good land!” gasped Miss Barcy, 
staring after the retreating car. “I 
wouldn’t know that place if Lever got 
to It 1”? 

‘Where do you want to go, lady?” 
inquired a polite policeman. 

Little Luther immediately acquired 
courage. This Arm of the Law was most 
convincing to look upon; his very badge 
elittered protection. 

When Miss Barcy was safely seated in 
the subway train, she took out her hand- 
kerchief and wiped her heated face. The 
descent had not been without terrors, 
but she had shown no sign. ‘”’Tain’t 
jest my idee o’ seein’ a place,” she re- 
marked, eying the smooth walls of the 
tunnel. ‘Then she rallied herself to a 
semblance of animation. ‘‘We’re havin’ 
a great time, ain’t we, Little Luther?” 

**Y-es,”’ answered the boy. 


But when the surface was reached, 


existence brightened. There were win- 
dows—such windows!—to flatten one’s 
nose against. Miss Barcy let the little 
fellow take his time. “I choose this! 
an’ this! an’ this!” he cried, jabbing the 
glass with a small forefinger. 

“Guess you'll have to git a hull train 
to haul home your choosin’s,” said Miss 
Barcy, smiling at the excited little figure. 
“We'd oughter brought the ‘Jenny’s 
’long.” Little Luther threw his head 
back as he looked up into Miss Barcy’s 
face, and the two laughed happily. 

“How ever folks find room to grow 
here ’s more ’n I see!’ commented Miss 
Barey as dey were be aten and jostled 
about by the ever-hurrying tide. “It’s 
all short tacks and no clear course.” 

“Come!” cried Little Luther, sud- 
denly tugging at Miss Barcy’s arm. 
“They sell sodies here. You said | 
might have a sody.” 

“So I did,’ assented Miss Barcy. 
“But, land o’ love, child! you don’t 
want a sody this time o’ day.” 

“Yes, I do,” insisted Little Luther. 

They entered the big, glittering shop, 
and Little Luther’s feet swung under 
one of the polished, round tables, while 
a lovely lady with fuzzy hair waited for 
his order. 

“How ’d vou like some ice-cream, 
Little Luther?” she asked. 

The boy snuggled down in his chair 
and hugged himself in spirit. ‘“‘Some- 
thin’ with choc’lid,” he whispered. 

Miss Barcy watched the slow and 
ecstatic consumption of the frozen mass, 
bathed in its rich brown sauce and cov- 
ered with a liberal sprinkling of nuts, 
and doubt took possession of her. 
“Don’t seem ’s if it could be good for 
his stomach,” she thought; but all she 
said was, “I reckon you won’t want the 
hull o’ that.” 

“Oh yes, I will,’ returned Little 
Luther. 

Miss Barcy’s understanding did not 
accept the price of the feast until it had 
been repeated several times. She paid 
without visible flinching, only allowing 
herself one question: “Sweets rz 
lately?’ Her inquiry remained unan- 
swered, but the incident left her with a 
vague feeling of the need of caution. 

“T want a suit for a little boy,” 
she explained, at the clothing-store. 
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MISS BARCY’S 
Somethin’ not too warm for summer‘ 
but 
“Fifth floor, elevator to the right,” 


interrupted the clerk. 

Miss Barcy gently pushed Little Lu- 
ther’s hesitating body into the grill- 
work cage. The boy stared, open-eyed. 
People crowded around him and he 
gasped. He was in a well, stifled with 
clothing and knocked by elbows. It 
seemed very far up to Miss Barcy’s face, 
and he clutched her skirt. Then the 
door was shut and something unpleasant 
happened. He felt as though his body 
rent; a part seemed to be lifted in 
the air, while a part was left behind. 
He began to cry. When his feet were 
planted once more on a firm surface, he 
confided his sensations. 

*“*T feel bad here,” he wailed, rubbing 
the front of his small shirt-waist. 

It took time to comfort him. 
Unseasonable ice-cream and an initial 
experience with an elevator do not re- 
as the sooveshial lion and lamb; 
association much more resembles 
the actual combination. Little Luther 
was shaken with conflict. When a cer- 
tain amount of equilibrium was restored 
Miss Barcy proceeded with business. 

= s’ pose you’ve got somethin’ to fit 
this little boy; somethin’ not too warm 
for sum 

lhe comprehensive 


were 


some 


pose 
their 


wave of the 


clerk’s hand included long tables of 
piled-up garments. 
“W-what’s the price?’ asked Miss 


Barcvy. 

* All prices, madam.” 

Miss Barcy laid her hand on one suit 
at a venture. When she heard the sum 
named she took it off quickly. “You 
’ain’t got nothin’ more reasonable?” 


“Cheap suits in the basement. Ex- 
press elevator down.” 
But Little Luther hung back. Miss 


Barcy, noting his pallor, had not the 
heart to urge him. 
stairs they trudged. 


*“Reckon I feel like Bolter when he’s 


broke his hold-back,” thought Miss 
Barcy. Then she said aloud: “Little 
Luther, how ’d you like to git your suit 


at Deerin’s? It’s easier to choose there.” 
Little Luther’s lips trembled. ‘‘I—I 
told Bucky Williams—I was goin’ to git 
my clo’es in the city.” 
Vot.XCXX\ No. 809.—91 


journey. 


Down five flights of 
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Miss Barcy took the cold little hand 
in her own and continued the downward 
*“We’re goin’ to git ’em,”’ she 
said, cheerily. ‘‘Only you mustn’t be a 
baby, Little Luther.” 

It seemed to Miss Barcy that the 
courtesy of the store increased with the 
reduction in altitude. In the basement 
she found the interest and attention 
lacking in the higher levels. But she 
did not find the suit. 

“There’s a sale of just the goods you 
want, to-day, on the third floor. You'll 
save money by going there,” the polite 
attendant informed her. 

*That’s a real honest man,” she said, 
as she panted up the long flights. “If 
I acted like most o’ these city clerks 
I'd never sell a pin, let alone earn a 
livin’.” 

After the suit came shoes and stock- 
ings and collars and shirts and a tie. 
The color had back to Little 
Luther’s face; he would not let one of 
che packages out of his own hands. But 
Miss Barcy felt that nightmare held her 
in dreary clutches. Up and down un- 
ending stairs, from front to back between 
seeming miles of counters, she toiled. 
“Everythin’ is somewhere else!’ she 
sighed. But she did not omit one detail 
of Little Luther’s outfit. 

It was long past their usual dinner- 
hour when the two found themselves 
once more on the pavement, standing 
in a comparatively quiet little corner, a 
small backwater in the swiftly rushing 
stream. Here, w here it was possible to 
snatch a moment’s thought, Miss Barcy 
faced the situation. Her sturdy limbs 
trembled beneath her. Her lungs, used 
to great draughts of clear air, panted in 
their service. Her eyes, wonted to wide 
sweeps of the open, ached with the 
nearness of the shifting scene. She 
looked down on the boy at her side and 
smiled at the grip of his small hands on 
his bundles, remembering “Bucky.” 
She thought of the list of addresses in 
her bag; she thought of stairs and coun- 
ters and clerks; she thought of streets 
to cross and cars to board. Then, with 
a recapturing of identity, she grasped 
the tiller. 

“Pa uster say it was a wise cap’n who 
knowed when to take in sail,” she said to 
herself. “Little Luther,” she added 


come 
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aloud, ““‘how’d you like to go back to 
that nice cool place in the deppo an’ eat 
our lunch? We could set there quiet till 
the train goes, an’ perhaps you could git 
a little nap. Leastways, you'd be rested 
for your car ride.” 

“I'd like to,” answered Little Luther. 
With his treasures in his arms life of- 
fered no more for him. He had gathered 
his spoil and was content. City sights 
meant nothing to his weary little eyes; 
his next joy lay in the sight of Bucky’s 
admiration and certain envy. 

“T call this real cozy,” said Miss 
Barcy, as she and Little Luther settled 
on one of the waiting-room benches in 
the terminal. They had a section quite 
to themselves, and they spread paper on 
the seat while they unpacked their 
lunch. ‘“‘We mustn’t git any litter 
’round,” she continued. ‘It must take 
a heap o’ time to sweep an’ dust this big 


room.” She bought two oranges and 
filled the china mug with cool, fresh 
water. ‘‘ There ain’t nothin’ so tasty as 


home victuals,” she remarked with satis- 
faction. 

Little Luther ate contentedly. He 
was cool and calm now, and his eyes 
followed the busy coming and going of 
the great station. When everything was 
cleared up and Miss Barcy drowsily in- 
terested in her newspaper, he ventured 
out on the floor and made little salhies of 
exploration. He felt very large and 
independent, thrust small hands into 
pockets, and even swaggered a bit in a 
mild way. He scraped a passing ac- 
quaintance with a black man in a scar- 
let cap, and the girl at the flower-stand 
threw him a carnation which was only 
half wilted. 

The hours passed restfully and pleas- 
antly, but when Miss Barcy was once 
more seated in the train she experienced 
a slight depression of spjrit. It was not 
the thought of the wonders unseen—the 
library, the museum, the park—which 
shadowed her; those visions were ob- 
scured by the weary confusion of their 
attainment. It was not the unpur- 
chased stock which lay heavily on her 
soul; Deering & Titus would welcome 
her, and she appreciated now the ease 
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of their service. It was not the thought 
of Little Luther’s incomplete day; he 
was quite unconscious of any lack in the 
filling of his cup. The veil which cast its 
grayness over Miss Barcy was of subtler 
weaving, and wafted a vague conscious- 
ness of defeat. She had sighted surf 
and had turned in her course; she had 
heard a wind and had slackened sail. 
She had taken the part of wisdom, but 
there remained with her a feeling of 
having been tested and found wanting. 


The next day Miss Barcy drove the 

“Rolling Jenny ” to Hillsbury and gave 
Deering & Titus her order for spring 
stock. She was greeted as a returned 
prodigal. 

‘Guess you find we can do as well by 
you as any one,” said Mr. Deering, rub- 
bing satisfied hands. “You’re a wise 
woman not to trust to them city dealers. 
How d’you like it up there, anyhow?” 

“It’s mighty big an’ fine,” returned 
Miss Barcy. She did not seem inclined 
to enlarge on her experience. 

“Well, we’re glad to have you back 
here. It’s a card for us, ag’in’ them 
city traders. I guess you know a good 
thing when you see it, Miss Barcy.” 

Miss Barcy drove slowly away from 
the store. Her face was very sober and 
she paid scant heed to direction. Sud- 
denly she twitched Bolter around in a 
most unusual manner. That surprised 
animal turned reluctantly. Miss Barcy 
once more drew up in front of Deering 
& Titus’s store. Mr. Deering ran out to 
the cart. - 

“Forgot somethin’?” he inquired. 

“No,” answered Miss Barcy, “I ’ain’t 
forgot anythin’. What I come for is to 
say this: The reason I didn’t buy my 
stock in the city warn’t because ’twas 
poor or high-priced, or anythin’ like that. 
I dun’no’ what it was, ’cause I didn’t 
see it. I’m glad to trade with you, 
Mr. Deerin’, but that ain’t the reason 
I’m here to-day, an’ | don’t want it laid 
to my credit. The reason I didn’t buy 


in the city is jest ’cause I was too mud- 
an’—scart, to do a mite 
That’s the long an’ short of 
I was plain scart!” 


dled an’ tired, 
o’ tradin’. 
it, Mr. Deerin’. 











Solving the Problem of Infant Mortality 
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rt 4 Sa Fe ¢ million babies are born 
XS °) Se in the United States 
<u) N & Rey every year, of whom 
QA Ras three hundred thousand 
1 Fara die before they reach 
( ae “3 their first birthday. 
\pparently, that is, one our of every 


eight babies that first see light on Amer- 
ican soil is sacrificed to the unfavorable 
circumstances surrounding its birth. 
\pparently, too, our first year of exist- 
ence is the most dangerous in the whole 
human cycle. A man seventy years old 
stands a much greater chance of reach- 
ing seventy-one than a baby born to- 
day has to reach his first anniversary. 
Enough babies die in this country in 
ten years to populate a city as large as 
Chicago, a State as large as New Jersey > 
or to make up nearly the total popula- 


tion of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 


and Nevada. The United States which is 
notoriously wasteful of all the natural 
gifts with which nature has favored her, 
apparently feels that. there is no need 


to economize in so potential a source of 


national wealth as its babies. Their 
destruction takes its natural place along- 
side the destruction of our forests, our 
birds, our animals, and our coal; these 
annual human sacrifices are merely an- 
other indication of a deplorable national 
habit. 

This is a serious charge to make 
against any nation, both from the view- 
point of humanity and efficiency. Previ- 
ous generations have regarded infant 
mortality from a fatalistic point of view, 
as something which cannot be helped 
and which it 1s therefore useless to strug- 
cle against. But modern science knows 
better. “Infant mortality,” says Siu 
Arthur Newsholme, “is the most sensi- 
tive index we possess of social welfare 


and of sanitary administration, espe- 
cially under urban conditions.” How, 
judged by this test, does the United 


2 EARLY two and a half 
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States stand among the nations of the 
world? We are not the worst country, 
though we are a long way from being 
the best. With a national infant mor- 
tality rate which, so far as the statis- 
ticlans can determine, is 124 per thou- 
sand, oul record 1S just 1 little better 
than Serbia’s. Nations th: it surpass us 
are Scotland, Finland, England, Den- 
mark, Ireland, France, and the Scandi- 
navian — The nation that 
makes the best showing is far-away New 
Zealand, a new and growing country like 


our own, which loses every year only 
51 per thousand of her infants. The 
most negligent country 1s Chile, which 


almost exactly one-third of her 
babies. In all these melancholy statis- 
tics there is only one grain of consola- 
tion for the United States—our record is 
much better than that of the nation with 
which we are now at war. The strangest 
paradox presented by Germany is her 
excessively high infant mortality rate; 
this is 192 per thousand for the German 
Empire and 146 for Prussia. Here we 
have a nation which boasts that she has 
no slums and that her sanitary and gen- 
eral living conditions surpass those of 
any other people. Yet an indispensable 
accompaniment of kultur is evidently 
widespread mortality among babies. 
The fact that Germany has excellent 
sanitation and housing conditions and 
also takes unusual precautions against 
unemployment and poverty and yet 
loses her small children at this rate shows 
that the causes of infant mortality do 
not necessarily lie upon the surface. 
What laws regulate their taking off or 
their survival? What precautions can 
a civilized community take against a 
national disgrace of this kind? The 
matter was never so urgent as now, for 
our babies certainly constitute the ulti- 
mate line of national defense. 

Until the last three or four years the 
United States Government had shown 
interest in this question. 


loses 


no active 
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Indeed, we Americans have been so 
negligent of our babies that we have 
made no wide-spread effort to register 
their birth. A few States, particularly 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Eng- 
land, have kept these data for years, but 
in the larger number the citizen who 
forgets the year of his birth, or the one 
who wishes to ¢ stablish the date legally, 
perhaps for important reasons, such as 
to quality as the heir of property, has 
no way of doing so, simply because he 
was born in a community which had so 
little interest in his arrival that it made 
no permanent record of the event. Five 
years ago, however, the Federal Govern- 
ment created a Children’s Bureau, plac- 
ing at its head Miss Julia Lathrop, 
for many years an associate of Miss 
Jane Addams at Hull House, Chicago. 
This bureau was a wholesome if some- 
what tardy recognition of the part 
which babies and children play in the 
American social order. It armed at the 
improvement of civic conditions at the 
beginning. And Miss Lathrop has at- 
tacked her problem in a fundamental 
way. She has spent a considerable part 
of the last five years in seeking an an- 
swer to the rock-bottom problem, Why 
do American babies die? Clearly, we 
can do little in the way of upbuilding 
American childhood until we have the 
facts that answer this question.. And 
the Children’s Bureau is studying the 
situation in practical fashion. Ina series 
of typical American towns it is investigat- 
ing elaborately the life history of every 
baby born in a particular year. It has 
already published the results of these 
researches in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
Montclair, New Jersey, and Manchester, 
New Hampshire. Its agents have spent 
months in these three places, obtaining 
a complete record of every baby born 
in a particular year. They visit its 
home, make complete records of its liv- 
ing conditions, and talk to every mother 
—in fact, they study all the visible cir- 
cumstances of its history for the year 
following its birth. If the child dies 
before its first birthday—it is only the 
babies that die within their first year 
that are included in statistics of “‘infant 
mortality” a complete record of the 
cause and circumstances of the death 
is made. This is probably the first 
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time in any country that the question 
has been studied so scientifically. In 
all the places visited the influential 
public functionaries or organizations— 
churches, women’s clubs, the police, the 
medical profession, chambers of com- 
merce—have responded to this universal 
appeal and co-ope rated in the work. A 
pathetic feature has been the intense in- 
terest shown by the mothers themselves; 
of the many thousands who have been 
visited and questioned, many of whom 

probably the majority—are poor and 
ignorant, not more than half a dozen 
have refused to answer questions or to 
show great interest in the investigation. 

In particular, of course, most people 
know the causes of infant mortality. 
That small babies die chiefly from in- 
testinal and respiratory diseases is a fact 
which the activities of most American 
health boards have forced upon public 
notice. But Miss Lathrop’s studies 
have not concerned themselves chiefly 
with the causes of death which are re- 
ported in the physicians’ certificates. 
They have been aimed rather at the 
underlying circumstances that, directly 
and indirectly, give the nation so un- 
enviable a record—housing, sanitary sur- 
roundings, earnings of fathers, employ- 
ment, working hours of mothers, and 
the like. As a result of these investiga- 
tions we now have accurate data upon 
practically every condition that can pro- 
mote the death of infants. 

The city of Johnstown is one of the 
largest industrial centers in the United 
States. Its population of 55,000 con- 
tains in mixture a large proportion 
of the immigrating races from south- 
ern and eastern Europe, and its Serbians, 
Croatians, and Slavs represent those 
brawny races which have so abundantly 
proved their usefulness as workers in the 
steel-mills. The town, because its lo- 
cation has made it one of the great 
steel centers in the United States, has 
developed rapidly and in rather hap- 
hazard fashion. The present city is 
really a conglomerate of many villages 
and towns, all of which have been in- 
corporated with little attempt at co- 
ordination. For this reason the several 


factors that underlie social and sanitary 
conditions in any city—sewerage, pav- 
housing—are not 


ing, refuse disposal, 
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such as promote the highest physical 
well-being. These circumstances explain 
the fact that Johnstown has a higher 
mortality rate than the average of the 
whole nation. Its rate is 134, against 
124 for the United States. But this 
simple figure explains little by itself, for 
the infant death rate varies greatly in 
different parts of the city. One city 
ward loses only 50 babies per thousand 
in their first year, while another loses 
271. This latter district, known as 
Woodvale, is not the most populous, 
neither is it the one that has the largest 
number of births. Yet its infant mor- 
tality rate is twice that of any other 
ward. It is the section where the poor- 
est people live; its family heads are the 
unskilled workers of the steel-mills and 
the mines, the larger part of whom are 
foreigners, 78 per cent. of the moth- 
ers under investigation having been for- 
eign born. ‘The whole section is poorly 
sewered, many of the streets are un- 
paved, in warm weather they are slip- 
pery and slimy with mud. If we trace 
the mortality rates of the other wards, 
we shal! find that these conditions ap- 
parently exercise the greatest influence 
upon it. 


As housing and street pave- 
ments and sewerage facilities improve 
there is a steady decrease in the rate at 


which the babies die. “Improve the 
water-supply,” writes one authority, 
‘the sewerage system, and the system of 
disposing of refuse; introduce better 
pavements, such as asphalt, and at once 
there is a decline in infant mortality.” 
Certainly this careful study of condi- 
tions in Johnstown and in other cities 
emphasizes the truth of this state- 
ment. 

But Miss Latarop’s force nave worked 
out their problem in greater detail than 
this. They have presented elaborate 

tables showing the precise relation be- 
tween the death rate of infants and all 
the circumstances surrounding their 
lives. Such details as the source of 
water-supply apparently had an auto- 
matic influence upon the death of the 
babies. The rate was much lower in the 
houses where water was piped in than 
in houses into which it was necessary to 
carry water from outdoors. The dryness 
or the dampness of the houses likewise 
influenced the physical welfare of little 


children. Completely compiled statis- 
tics showed that fewer babies died in dry 
houses, more in moderately dry houses, 
and most of all in those that were 
classified as ““damp.” The bath-tub is 
apparently a safe barometer of infant 
mortality. Thus, houses that possessed 
these conveniences had a rate of 72, 
while houses in which they were un- 
known had a rate of 164. The rate 
rose and fell in accordance with the 
general cleanliness or dirtiness of the 
yards and houses. Babies born in 
crowded houses died much more rapidly 
than babies in homes less crowded. 
Again, the infant mortality rate was 
much lower among babies who slept in 
a room with their parents than those 
who had to sleep in rooms that contained 
more than two persons. The rate in- 
creased greatly as the number of persons 
among whom the baby slept increased. 
The babies who slept in their own sepa- 
rate beds had a much more successful 
struggle for existence than those who 
slept in beds with other persons. Among 
the first the death rate was only 55 
per cent., while among the latter it 
jumped to 108. These studies also show 
the value of open-window ventilation 
for infants, for here again the rate rose 
and fell according to the quantity of the 
ventilation. 

Perhaps the greatest lesson these 
studies among foreign mothers teach us 
is the effect of hard work upon infant 
mortality. The extent to which pro- 
spective mothers increase the family 
revenue apparently regulates the extent 
to which their babies die. These women 
add a few dollars a week to their hus- 
bands’ earnings, but they pay a dreadful 
penalty in the loss of their children. 
Among foreigners those nationalities 
which limit their women’s work to house- 
hold duties, such as the English and the 
Germans, have the best luck with their 
babies. Those peoples, such as the 
southern and eastern Europeans—Slo- 
vaks, Poles, and Serbo-Croatians—who 
regard their women almost as much as 
their men as family bread-winners, lose 
their infants to a much greater degree. 
And, as though in obedience to a hith- 
erto undiscovered law, the races whose 
women work hardest pay the greatest 
penalties of this kind. Italian mothers, 
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it is true, have a higher infant mortality 
rate than certain eastern Europeans 
despite the fact that, in the main, they 
are not heavy laborers; but these women 
have poor physiques, and are thus not 
good natural candidates for maternity. 
The contrary is true of the Polish, the 
Slovak, and the Serbo-Croatian women. 
Their fecundity is well known; the 
Polish mother, indeed, was the greatest 
enemy that Bismarck feared in dealing 
with his Polish problem, for the ability of 
the Polish women to produce soldiers he 
looked upon as a constant military men- 
ace to the German Empire. In the 
mining regions of western Pennsylvania, 
however, though the Polish and Serbo- 
Croatian birth rate is high, their infant 
death rate is likewise high. Miss L ath- 
rop’ S Investigz itions present one st. irtling 
paradox—that is, that those foreign 
babies who, on_ strictly biological 
grounds, ought to have the best chances 
of survival, apparently have the worst. 
‘These are the Serbo-Croatians, W ho 
have the highest infant mortality rate 

264-——of any nationality so far studied. 
It is the Serbo-Croatians, indeed, who 
give the Johnstown foreigners their ex- 
ceedingly high rate and who are mainly 
responsible for the fact that the city as 
a whole has so discouraging a record. 
A mere glance at both the Croatian men 
and women immediately that 
nature intended them to be the progen- 
itors of sturdy children. The men are 


shows 


large and powerful, and the women are 
big, handsome, graceful, and strong. 


‘| he Vy are inde¢ d, and sO proud 
of their strength, that they like to parade 
it recklessly. It is not uncommon to see 
them walking barefoot, with huge, grace- 
ful strides, over the ice and snow, even 
when they are approaching motherhood, 
and they work longer every day and 
work harder than their husbands. They 
do not labor in the steel+mills, but trans- 
form their homes into huge boarding- 
lhey fill every cranny of their 
rooms with beds, which are rented to 
both day and night shifts of workmen, 
who also have to be served with meals 
at practically every hour of the day and 
night. There is thus hardly any moment 
Serbo-Croatian women are 
this explains the fact that, 

four Croatian children 


So strong, 


houses. 


when these 
not working; 
every 


out of 


born, at least one dies before completing 
its first year. 

The Johnstown study revealed other 
suggestive information. ‘The fact, re- 
corded by otherobservers, that girl babies 
have greater vitality than boys is sub- 
stantiated here, for the death rate of 
the male children was considerably 
higher than that of the female. Why it 
is that boys have a greater tendency to 
die in the early months of life than girls 
is evidently an inscrutable secret of 
nature; at least this record sheds no 
light upon the question. The infant 
death rate was also very much higher 
among women attended by midwives 
than among those attended by physi- 
cians. Babies of illiterate mothers had 
a higher rate than those whose mothers 
could read and write. English-speaking 
mothers had greater success with their 
children than those who spoke a foreign 
tongue. The death rate of illegitimate 
babies was twice that of babies born in 


wedlock—probably because they were 
more likely to be neglected. Residence 


in the United States apparently exer- 
cised a strong influence upon a baby’s 
peal of survival; thus those whose 


mothers had been in the United States 
for more than five years died at the rate 
of 156 per thousand, while those whose 
mothers had lived here less than five 
years had a rate of 214. What is the 
most propitious age for motherhood? 
According to Johnstown’s experience, it 
is from twenty to twenty -four; at least 
children born to mothers between these 
ages stand the greatest chance of living 
through their first year. Infant mor- 
tality, strange to say, is higher in Johns- 
town among children of mothers whose 
ages range from twenty-five to twenty- 
nine than from thiny to thirty-nine. 
Any age under twenty, these records 
show, is an unpropitious age for ma- 
ternity, while the highest rate of all, as 
might be expected, is among children 
whose mothers have passed their for- 
tieth year. These investigations empha- 
size ‘once more the great  savamneape of 
natural over artificial feeding. An in- 
exorable Nemesis punishes the women 
who decline their natural office—in the 
wholesale slaughter of their innocents. 
Probably never before have carefully com- 
piled statistics brought out soconclusive- 
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ly thistruth. But this factor affects chil- 
dren usually in the tenderest period—the 
first few months of life. At the end of 
the second month the naturally fed 
infant has a mortality rate of 72 and 
the one who is artificially fed a rate of 

26; certainly we could not ask more 
convincing evidence in favor of nature’s 
method. At the end of each succeeding 
month, however, this discrepancy disap- 
pears, indicating that the artificially 
nourished child, having secured an in- 
creasingly strong grip onexistence, is more 
successfully combating the disadvan- 
tages of its diet. At the end of the 
ninth month the bottle-fed baby evi- 
dently thrives just as weil as the nurs- 
ling—indeed, according to these statis- 
tics, somewhat better. Another factor 
that apparently regulates the death rate 
is the earning capacity of the father, the 
rate uniformly decreasing as his income 
increases. When the family head earns 
$521 or less a year, the infant mortality 
rate in his family is 255 per thousand; 
when he earns $1,200 or more, this death 
rate becomes 84—an extremely low one. 

In Montclair, New Jersey, a rich and 


prosperous suburban city, practically the 


same factors regulate the taking off of 
children. Montclair, since it is not an 
industrial but a residential community, 
had no such death rate as Johnstown; 
it was only 84, much less than that of 
the United States in general, and one of 
the lowest municipal rates in the whole 
country. But Montclair has its poor 
section, and there the same circum- 
stances of sanitary conditions, illiteracy, 
artificial feeding, employment of moth- 
ers, and the like influenced the rate at 
which the babies died. 

Far more significant were the studies 
made in Manchester, New Hampshire, a 
typical industrial community of ew 
England. It is the unfortunate distinc- 
tion of these New England factory towns 
that they have the highest infant mor- 
tality rates of all urban communities in 
the United States. Thus Lowell leads 
with a rate of 231, followed by Holyoke, 
with a rate of 213, ascontrasted with New 
York City which, with all its tenements 
and slums, has a rate of 129, only slightly 
larger than that of the nation as a whole. 
Manchester loses, in the first year, 193 
out of every one thousand babies born. 


We find this partly explained by the 
fact that Manchester's chief industry is 
the manufacture of textiles, in which 
women are engaged in large numbers. 
The Serbo-Croatian women of Johns- 
town offered an opportunity to study 
the influence of the mother’s excessive 
household drudgery upon the vitality of 
newly born children. Similarly the 
Manchester textile mills shed conclusive 
light upon the results of factory work. 
Indeed, this single investigation shows 
the wastefulness and the wickedness of 
this industrial system. What does it 
avail to gain a little economic wealth in 
the shape of spun cotton and textiles 
when, as Miss Lathrop’s work now con- 
clusively shows, this is at the expense of 
babies’ lives? These mothers toil day 
after day in the cotton-mills, their 
average earnings amounting to £250 
a year. They frequently keep at work 
almost up to the very days their babies 
are born, and the consequences are 
shown in the statistics now published. 
Among these gainfully employed women 
the baby’s death rate is 227, while the 
Manchester rate, for mothers not so 
employed, is only 13 Probably cold, 
hard-headed st: atieesce never painted a 
tragic truth more eloquently than do 
these figures. The simple fact, of course, 
is that babies born under these condi- 
tions are robbed of the first primordial 
right of humankind—a mother’s care. 
The mothers return to the mills soon 
after their children are born, with the 
consequence that their infants are arti- 
ficially fed, and are generally neglected 
during those earliest months when their 
fate is decided. 

But Manchester sheds the utmost 
light upon one of the most excitedly 
discussed questions of the time—that of 
large families. Is the married couple 
with two or three or four children serv- 
ing the state as completely as our 
oft-quoted great grandparents, who 
did not mind having ten or a dozen? 
The bearing of large or small fami- 
lies upon the infant mortality rate 
is perhaps only one phase of this 
question, though certainly it is an 
important phase. Manchester furnishes 
an excellent opportunity to study this 
question, since one-fifth of its popula- 
tion is composed of French-Canadians. 
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Parts of the city, indeed, are as com- 
pletely French as sections of Quebec 


or France. Here the streets bear 
French names—Notre Dame, Cartier, 
Alsace; French is the language com- 


monly spoken; there are French news- 
papers, French convents, French 
churches, French orphanages, and the 
large department stores have to engage 
French interpreters. In the main, these 
people make valuable citizens; they ar 
generally thrifty, sober, and self-respect- 
ing, representing a much higher social 
and economic ordet than the Poles, 
Greeks, and Syrians who form consid- 
erable elements in the city’s population. 
Now these French-Canadians present a 
contradiction to practically everything 
already said in this article. Their sani- 
tary surroundings are good; their homes 
are neatel th: in those ot f the other for- 
eign peoples; their womenkind, for the 
great part, are not gainfully employed; 
the father’s earnings are the highest of 
any of the foreign-born residents; the 
I rench-Canadians, that 1S, possess all the 
advantages that should give them a low 
infant mortality rate. Yet the extent 
to which their babies die is fairly ap- 
palling. Whereas the English, Irish, 
and Scotch mothers lose only 66 babies 
per thousand the first year, and the 
Polish mothers, whose rate is high every- 
where, 189, the French-Canadians lose 
248. It is this bad showing of the 
French people that g1Vves Manchester 
its high rate as a city; without it, the 
city rate would drop to 130, which is 
not much above normal in the United 
States. Artificial feeding « xplains these 
fatalities to a considerable extent. The 
prevalence of large families among the 
French-Canadians is the one thing that 
distinguishes them sharply ;from other 
In Manchester there were 32 
mothers, in the year studied, who had 


pe ople De 


had more than 12 children, and of 


these 30 were French-Canadians. This 
investigation clearly indicates — what 
was also shown in Johnstown—that the 
larger the family is the greater is its 
mortality rate. The interesting fact is 


brought out that the second-born child 
stands the greatest chance of survival. 
In Manchester families which have 3 
children per mother the infant death 
From this it steadily in- 


rate 1S 145. 


creases as the number of children in- 
creases until, in families of from 13 to 
15 children—not unusual among F rench- 
Canadians—the rate becomes 241. We 
know that, whereas seventy-five years 
ago native American families had large 
broods of children, they also had a high 
death rate, and we now understand that 
there was some connection between 
these two facts. The argument for small 
families is apparently pretty conclu- 
sively made. Certainly the experience 
of the Manchester French-Canadians is 
a sordid story of maternal martyrdom. 

Here, then, are the scientifically col- 
lected facts from three typical American 
cities which answer the question, Why 
do the babies die? But how can we pre- 
vent their dying? Evidently any at- 
tempt to recast our whole economic and 
social order, which, at first glance, seems 
to be an essential preliminary to reduc- 
ing infant mortality, is hardly feasible, 
at least immediately. Yet the experi- 
ence of other communities which have 
deliberately attempted to preserve their 
children indicates many things that can 
be done. 

Let us turn, for example, to New 
Zealand, the country which has the 
lowest infant death rate in the world 
51 per thousand. What explains this 
excellent showing? New Zealand’s death 
rate has always been low, but in the 
last ten years it has steadily gone down. 
The fact is that New Zealand, as a 
nation, has consciously willed that its 
babies should be spared and has adopted 
the most energetic and_ enlightened 
means to preserve them. This nation 
of something more than a million people 
has been described as one large family, 
and certainly the interest which it shows 
in protecting the existence of its babies 
substantiates this description. It has 
the one fundamental preliminary to 
infant conservation—something which, 
as already said, we have only in certain 
parts of the United States—a complete 
system of birth registration. A nurse 
in New Zealand, interested in preserving 
the life of babies, does not have to start 
on a tour of exploration through the 
poorer quarters in the hope of stumb ling 
upon the newly born, as she does in 
many of the cities of our own country, 
but finds complete records in official 
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Government also keeps 


pl: ices. 
under the closest supervision midwives, 
maternity hospitals, infant asylums, and 
It teaches the science of moth- 
erhood at all times and in all places 


nurses. 


where it is most needed. 
schools girls are 
sponsibilities of 
quarters 
visited and 


In the public 
instructed in the re- 
married life; in the 
expectant mothers are 
advised concerning the 
care of babies. One of the most famous 
institutions of New Zealand is the 
so-called “Plunket nurse.” These are 


poor 


the field agents of the “Society for 
the Health of Women and Children,” 
which, because of the great interest 
manifested in it by the governor-gen- 
eral and his wife, Lord and Lady 
Plunket, is generally known as the 
Plunket Society. Che Government 


contributes to the support of this organi- 
zation and also carefully supervises it. 
[t is New Zealand’s great instrumental- 
ity for keeping down the infant mor- 
tality rate. The commonwealth is di- 
vided into a number of districts, each 
one of which is a field for the operations 
of a Plunket nurse, who periodically 
visits it and also kee ps in constant touch 
in other ways, such as correspondence and 
the columns ofthe newspapers. Each dis- 
trict also has its local committee, which 
arranges for the visits of the nurse and 
makes it its business to see that her 
instructions are completely carried out. 
The nurse visits the schools, attends 
mothers’ meetings, enters the homes of 
expectant mothers or of mothers with 
small babies, gives demonstrations on 
all matters pertaining to infant health, 
and even takes live babies into school- 
rooms for the instruction of school-girls 
‘New Zealand’s potential mothers. 
The Plunket nurse corresponds with the 
mothers in districts too remote to be 
visited, and parents everywhere are en- 
couraged to write freely for advice. She 
regards it as her first duty to encourage 
natural feeding, and makes unceasing 
war upon the long-tube bottle and the 
“dummy.” In all parts of New Zealand 
one of the most popular parts of the 
local newspaper is a column _ headed 
“Our Babies, by Hygeia,” which has 
this for its motto, “It is better to put a 
fence at the top of a precipice than to 
maintain an ambulance at the bottom.” 
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The column also contains the address 
and telephone numbers of the Plunket 
nurses. his column, published once a 
week in nearly every newspaper of the 
dominion, contains the most modern, 
up-to-date advice on the care of babies 
as well as queries and answers to corre- 
spondence. The work of this society 
has had the greatest effect in reducing 
the infant mortality rate. The year in 
which it began operations New Zealand’s 
record in ten years this was 
reduced to 51. Dunedin, a city of 
41,000, makes the best showing of any 
municipality in the world. While Paris 
loses 120 babies per thousand in their 
first year, Berlin 150, London too, and 
New York 120, Dunedin loses only 40. 
Making all allowances for the larger size 
of these world capitals and their complex 
human and economic problems, the 
record of Dunedin is fairly astounding; 
it shows what the most enlightened edu- 
cational methods can accomplish. 

We have proved the same thing in 
isolated cases 1n this country. Montelair, 
New Jersey, stimulated by the investi- 
gations of the Children’s Bureau, has 
introduced a “Baby Clinic,” with re- 
sults that have become immediately ap- 
parent. This clinic meets weekly for 
consultation with mothers on matters of 
feeding and general infant hygiene. 
About the first attention each mother 
receives after the birth of her baby is a 
card inviting her to attend these weekly 
meetings. In general this clinic per- 
forms for this small city just about the 
same services that the Plunket Society 
performs for New Zealand. And the 
result has been a considerable decre ase 
in the infant mortality. The majority 
of clinic babies come from the ward in 
which the poorest people live and which 
has the sanitary conditions least con- 
ducive to good health. When the clinic 
began work this ward had the highest 
rate—I130 ~of any section of Montclair; 
now its rate is lower than that of the 
city as a whole—84. Other communi- 
ties are starting work of this kind. The 
one thing evident is that there is 
no natural necessity for the annual 
slaughter of infants in the United 
States, that it forms a blot upon our 
civilization which enlightened methods 
can—and will—remove. 
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W. Dz 
NTIL a certain day of the grue- 
some spring of the present year, 
it had been the boast of our hero 

(a very passive hero) that in an tnordi- 

nately long life he had only once lost 

money from his pocket, either by the 
mischance of himself or by the misdeed 
of another. Money, indeed, he had lost 
in both ways, by the shrinkage of 
securities, say from 113 to 6 between 
their purchase and their sale, but this 
was the common lot of those who bet 
on common stock, and had nothing dra- 
matic about it. He had never seen the 
securities which shrank from the larger 
to the lesser figure; and, so far as he 
knew, neither had his broker; but in the 
course of that long life of his, mainly 
spent in large cities at home amid the 
risks of crowds, and varied by travel in 
several continents, with the fortuities 
and contingencies of passage through 
many countries, including his own, by 

canal-boat, steamboat, steamer, dili- 

gence, and express-train, he had carried 

thousands (we will not say hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, for we do not wish 
to alienate popular sympathy from him) 

in his various pockets without the loss 
of a cent except once. The exceptional 
stance of loss which he was rather fond 
of alleging asa general proof of his wisdom 
in carrying large sums of money about him 
had a picturesqueness from the fact that 
the money lost was in American bills 
taken at the Southampton dock in ex- 
change for foreign gold; and that the 
bills for twenty dollars each were called 

Gold Certificates on their orange-colored 

backs and bore the likeness of President 

Garheld on their faces. He put them, 

folded, into his hip-pocket, and carried 

them in it safely on what would now be 
called an Enemy ship, but was then 
amicably known as a North German 

Lloyd boat, across the ocean and ulti- 


mately into a westward-bound sleeping- 
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car at New York. So at least it seemed 
to him, but when in the morning he 
found that his faithful pocket had given 
up its treasure he thought it the part of 
prudence to invite the inquiries of the 
Pullman people to the dining-car as well 
as the sleeping-car. He hated to accuse 
the porter or any of his fellow-passengers 
of robbing him overnight, and he will- 
ingly recurred to the possibility that he 
had dropped his wad of bills on the din- 
ing-car floor in paying for his dinner. 
The Pullman pecple were very prompt 
and very polite, but in the end they 
could only verify the fact that his money 
was gone; how or when they could not 
help him to imagine. 

In the twenty-three years that now 
began to pass he frequently recurred to 
the incident as, upon the whole, a proof 
of his prudence in carrying large sums 
of money in his pocket. After the first 
vexation at his loss he rather amused 
himself with it, and liked saying that 
the low average of loss proved that the 
safest place to keep your money was in 
your pocket, and he continued the habit 
throughout that rather long period. He 
perhaps boasted the immunity he had 
enjoyed, and he liked joking about the 
exception which proved the rule. At 
the same time he secretly wished that 
there had been some impressive circum- 
stance in the exception; that his money 
had not been tamely taken from his 
trousers where the garment hung at his 
berth-head, or lay involved in the net- 
ting before his window, but that it had 
been filched from his pocket by the hand 
of a thief skilled in the art. 

He liked computing that in those 
twenty-three years his loss by robbery 
was less than four dollars annually, and 
he amused himself by wondering 
whether this was over or under the 
average; he thought, under. Then sud- 
denly the years, months, weeks, days, 
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hours, and minutes of this period had 
elapsed and the second exception to his 
immunity occurred in the North Station 
at Boston about ten minutes before nine 
o’clock on a certain morning. He was 
stooping over his chair in the parlor-car 
to see whether the porter had put his 
valise behind it when he was instantly 
aware that the familiar pressure in the 
hip-pocket where he always carried his 
money had ceased. It was as if the cir- 
cumambient atmosphere had been sud- 


denly withdrawn and the conditions of 


an exhausted receiver had begun for him. 
He had never been sensibly robbed be- 
fore, but he knew that his pocket had 
been picked as instinctively, as un- 
erringly, as men know the tremor of an 
earthquake, though they have never felt 
an earthquake before. The 
of the absolute 
continuity, had a quality of the parting 
of soul from body; the experience was 
death-like. ‘‘Good heavens!” he real- 
ized, ‘‘my pocket-book is gone!” and he 
began instantly to question all the facul- 
ties in him that could tz ike cognizance of 
what had happened since he knew of 
last feeling the pocket-book in its place. 

He could not verify the moment, but 
he knew that he last held it in his hand 
when he took a bill from it to pay the 
taxicab-driver, with the usual belief that 
he was overpaying him. Conscious 
knowledge ceased after that, and a gulf 
of whirling conjecture yawned at his 
feet, with no thither side. Had he had 
the pocket-book in his hand when he 
went to buy his ticket, either train or 
car? Where was it when he stopped to 
talk with that group of friends outside 
the gate to his train? Where was it 
when he tried to pass two young men 
bumping against each other on the way 
from the gate to the parlor-car? Was he 
any wise aware of it when he felt for the 
change to pay the red-capped porter 
who had brought his hand-baggage and 
had waited for him in the Pullman? At 
what moment had his panic for his loss 
begun, with that wild thrill of assent to 


goneness, 


the fact which was also an ecstasy of 
Just when did he bring himself 


denial? 
to tell the Pullman porter that his pock- 
et-book was gone, and accept his un- 
availing sympathy, together with his 
instructions how to notify the Lost 
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Articles Room, and his respectful mis- 
givings as to the use of doing it. By 
what fine degrees or bold leaps did he 
pass to the conviction that his pocket 
had been picked? He abandoned him- 
self to a certain pleasure in the situa- 
tion with thrilling returns from it to the 
shame and grief of his loss, which was 
like a throb of anguish from an aching 
tooth dormant for an interval and then 
leaping into activity. 

It was not at once that the psy chology 
of the case as a race experience interested 
him. He had first to outlive his shame, 
his pride in it as something individual, 
something personal to himself. Then he 
began to question his spirit as a partici- 
pant in the emotions awakened in men 
by the loss of money ever since they 
had pockets to be picked. But this 
inquiry could not hold him long, and he 
reverted to the modern history of this 
form of theft at the point where it 
seemed to have been differenced from 
other forms by specific observation. He 
did not at once, or ever afterward, note 
in himself any rancor toward the pick- 
pocket whom he rather promptly sup- 
posed in preference to any accident or 
heedlessness of his own as the occasion 
of his loss. When he had supposed the 
pickpocket, he began to enjoy the no- 
tion of him and his life of pleasurable 
adventure and varied excitement. This 
pickpocket of his would have many at- 
tractive qualities, and he could be either 
the active or the passive accomplice in 
the robbery without forfeiting an equal 
claim to them. Say, for the sake of 
example, that his! pocket had_ been 
picked by one of the two young fellows 
who had bumped against him on his 
way to the car, it would be unfair to 
distinguish between them, in the attri- 
bution of these qualities. They seemed 
equally blithe and amiable, willing to 
join him in joking about their encounter; 
and why should he suppose the one a 
gay chevalier d’industrie and the other 
a sullen rogue with no relish for advent- 
ure, but with only a mean, avaricious 
satisfaction in the plunder? If one of 
them skilfully filched the pocket-book 
and enjoyed such a masterpiece of their 
art, it did not follow that the other must 
be a mere receiver of stolen value which 
he was to make off with, either in the 
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original package or in the form of the 
bank-notes which he took out of the 
pocket- book before throwing it away. 
[hat might be the course of the affair in 
an invention of cheap fiction, but it was 
so in the bit of reality where the 


not 
victim had been equally an actor with 
the merry scamps who might have 


joined in robbing him. 

He rejected the thougnt of bringing 
them to justice, of handing them over 
to a policeman, of appearing against 
them in the police-court, of having them 
sentenced for grand or petty larceny to 
a term of months, or even years, in 
In the old times it would be a 
hanging matter, whether it was grand 
larceny or not, for then it was death to 
steal the value of a shilling, and there 
was value enough in that pocket-book 
to hang a hundred men. He thought of 
the kind shopkeeper, in those old times, 
who, rather than have a man hanged 
for stealing a_ shilling handkerchief, 
swore that 1t was worth only ninepence; 
and he held himself ready for any per- 
jury if it came to the arrest of his pick- 
pockets—he would eagerly make oath 
that there was nothing of any value in 
the pocket-book which would have con- 
tained only a few newspaper cuttings. 
From these cogitations, or these rev- 
eries, he always recurred with humilia- 
tion to the fact of his loss. It was no 
light matter to be parted from his money 
with more than the soonness of the fool 
of proverb, and, though he could not 
blame himself for his mischance, he did 
not cease to suffer from it. The only 
way was not to think of it, to put 
the fact altogether out of his mind. But 
when he seemed to have succeeded in 
dismissing it, and the habitual sense of 
the pocket-book in that place had re- 
newed itself, the consciousness of it was 
severed with a shock that brought back 
the whole affair, and he had to begin 
the struggle over again. 

In time—in rather a snort time—the 
poignancy of the personal experience was 
sheathed, like the claws of an animal, in 
the velvety folds of the general psycho- 
logical inquiry, so that he no longer 
hurt himself with it. He had now pro- 
visionally decided that his pocket had 
been picked, and that he had not un- 


prison. 


dramatically lost his pocket-book out of 
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it or left it lying somewhere. In fact, at 
the window where he bought his train- 
tickets the man denied that he had sold 
them to him, but, being convinced that 
he had, he denied that the victim had 
left his pocket-book lying there, and 
was no doubt right in that. The victim 
felt an insensate relief in not being 
obliged to identify the book, and re- 
turned to the easier theory that it had 
been stolen from his pocket. As this 
became more and more his settled con- 
viction, he interested himself in the 
question whether pickpockets had in- 
creased in number proportionately to 
the general increase of the population 
or only in their proficiency. The effect 
of the homicidal statutes of the eigh- 
teenth century had been to multiply the 
number of the criminals, and the logic 
of the milder legislation of modern times 
was to diminish their number. He did 
not refer to the statistics of the scientific 
inquirers for his conclusion upon the 
fact that first-class fiction no longer em- 
ployed pocket- picking as a motive. 
The time had been when such prime 
novelists as Dickens and Bulwer, and 
Thackeray in burlesque, had dealt very 
largely in pickpockets, but now these 
were not to be found in the works of 
such eminent authors; Bulwer was espe- 
cially satisfying in the employment of 
thieves’ slang, and the illustrations of 
all used to show these in the act of taking 
purses or watches from the pockets of 
old gentlemen reading at bookstalls, or 
filching handkerchiefs from their coat- 
skirts; but now there were no such 
pictures. He knew there was an in- 
ferior order of fiction which abounded in 
them—detective stories—but he never 
read detective stories, though he still 
liked the memory of the old-fashioned 
picaresque stories which he used to read 
when he was younger with a boyish 
pleasure in the characters and advent- 
ures of the engaging rogues portrayed in 
them. These rogues were nearly always 
at one time or other pickpockets, and 
they never quite disused the art, though 
they left it in abeyance for the bolder 
forms of larceny such as demanded 
courage as well as skill. 

It was very long since he had found 
pickpockets referred to as light-fingered 
gentry in the newspapers, and perhaps 
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they no longer formed a class. He found 
himself tending to wonder whether there 
was such a thing as a pickpockets’ Union, 
but he saved himself in time from offer- 
ing that insult to organized labor; he 
might as decently have wondered wheth- 
er they had syndicates or trusts. This 
brought him to the question whether 
there anything like thrift among 
them. He did not that they 
ail wasted their gains, as he might call 
their plunder, though it more 
‘plunder than the result of some opera- 
tions high finance; but the 
their calling were very great, and would 
not tend to the cultivation of steady 


Was 


supp se 


Was ho 


habits. They seemed mostly to be 
young men, often hardly older than 
boys, and would not have felt bound to 


provide for the future as by life-insur- 


say; their parents, when they had 
any, often profited by their crimes and 
took their booty from them when they 
came home in the evening, and_ thus 
weakened the motive of prudence that 
was in them. 

Our friend (as we will call him for 
conscience’ sake but from no especial 
pride in his acquaintance, though we 
pity his misfortune) felt more and more 
the lack of exact information in the 
whole matter. Pickpockets, as a class, 
were not very autobiographical, though 


ance, 


he remembered reading the memoirs of 


some. He was not sure whe ther Vidocq 
began in that way, or by just what dis- 
honest steps that famous detective’s 


career led him to espouse the defense of 


Notably he recalled the Life of 


the ~_ 
James Vaux the Thief, who reformed 
upon ten transported to Botany Bay 
in the good old times; but Vaux was not 
speciic upon points where our friend 
sought enlightenment. 

Mr. Pett Ridge’s study of predatory 
nature in his novel, 4 Breaker of Laws, 
was incomparably more satisfying in 
those points and was not only a fasci- 
nating narration but an excellent piece 
of psychology from first to last. Our 
friend’s inquiry, however, was not very 
strenuous in any direction; he was a 
person who much preferred speculation 
to conclusion, which ended the matter, 
whereas speculation left it always open, 
so that he was not unhappy in the failure 
of his very inadequate studies. He liked 


risks of 
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letting his fancy play with such ques- 
tions as whether there was any inter- 
national association in the milder crimes, 
like those which bound the brothers of 
the Black Hand in murderous fealty to 
one another. He would have liked to 
know whether those young fellows who 
might have jomed in conjuring his 
money from his pocket, but whom he 
did not really were native or 
adoptive citizens; but he did not press 
the inquiry, and he quite forebore con- 
jecture concerning their opinions on the 
If they not born Americans 
it might have been part of their innate 
disingenuousness that they counterfeited 
so admirably the American bonhomie 
which we manage to infuse into almost 
every transaction of life. 

He rather caressed the notion of the 
pair as pursuing the ir calling in the spirit 
of good sports, and he would have liked 
to renew the encounter with them, not 
for the purpose of their arrest and con- 
viction if they had really picked his 
pocket, but for the sake of their further 
acquaintance. In his ignorance of the 
statistics of crime he did not try to fore- 
cast the event of his experience, or the 
chances of ever seeing his pocket-book 
again. If he thought of these at all, he 
thought them very remote, and he was 
probably right. Nevertheless, he wrote 
to the Lost Articles Room at the station 
about his loss, on the remotest of those 
chances that he had somehow dropped 
his pocket-book and it had been found 
by some conscientious person and car- 
ried there. But he liked much better 
the hazard of an amusing supposition 
that the pickpocket had been seized with 
insupportable remorse, and had taken 
that means of restoring it to him. He 
remembered how the brakemen on some 
trains used to call out, as they drew into 
the North Station: “Boston! Don’t 
leave any articles in the car!” but he 
did not know how far that warning had 
ever availed. When he somewhat hys- 
terically confided his loss to the Pullman 
porter, the porter said that they combed 
their cars after every trip for anything 
that had possibly been dropped in them 
(our friend liked that notion of comb- 
ing), and he must have reported the inci- 
dent to his company, for the local man- 
agement wrote our friend a very prompt 


suspect, 


war. were 
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and polite letter promising every good 
office in his case, 1 
the reply made twenty years before to 
the notification of his loss in the sleeping- 
car that his sanguine temperament could 
not support him in the least hope of 
finally recovering his money. 

He had no doubt the management 
would be glad to report the final recov- 

ry of it, but there remained prominently 
an the question of guarding against 
future If these were to recur at 
intervals of twenty years, it would be 
something serious in the course of a 
century, and he must time in 
deciding where to carry his money here- 
after. He knew men who carried their 
money in rolls or wads in their trousers 
pockets, but he had found it exposed tothe 
same chances of depredation as money in 
a pocket-book. Other men he knew who 
carried their pocket-books in the inside 
pockets of their coats, as the safest pos- 
sible place; others yet doubled this 
security by carrying it in the inside 
pockets of their waistcoats, next their 


le SSCS. 


lc se no 


hearts; both sorts boasted that they 
had never yet been robbed, but now 
this did not convince him that they 


never would be. He had to rule out the 
devices of women who held their pocket- 
books in their hands so that they might 
be conveniently knocked or caught 
away, in the first crowd; it seemed to 
him they doubly invited loss by carrying 
it in little satchels of steel-mesh or 
leather which equally invited depreda- 


tion, and involved the additional risk of 


being left lying on shop- 
counters. Women deserved no praise for 
not carrying their money loose in their 
pockets, for the reason that they had 
no pockets, and their dresses were now 
so low and open that they could not wear 
it in their corsages. In short, our friend 
did not see how the owner of money 
was to protect it from loss by any imag- 
inable contrivance, and he was forced to 
a conclusion which he shrank from as 
something little short of anarchistic. 
Few observers have passed the psalm- 
ist’s limit without noting that if a man 
has any money, little or much, there is 
always some other man who wants it 
more than he and who somehow ulti- 
mately gets it, in part if not all. If it is 
much, 


Car-seats or 


the men inside the various forms 


in terms so like those of 
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of investment lie unconsciously in wait 
for it, and if it is little, the more indi- 
vidual shapes of depredation lurk in 
crowds or corridors to seize it; or, in 
extreme cases, chance upon it where it 
has fallen and fail to carry it to the 
Lost Articles Room provided for it. 
These all probably need it more than 
the owner, or think they do, which comes 
to the same thing; and in any case they 
ascribe a demerit to him which satisfies 
their consciences in keeping it. Then, 
are people not to have any money, or 
not more than they need from day to 
day, or from heur to hour? It was some- 
thing like this which our friend was 
forced to think in thinking the whole 
matter over and in despairing of any 
chance of getting back the money he had 
lost or been robbed of. Clearly, if he 
had not accumulated those seventy-five 
or eighty dollars by whatever means, 
fair or foul, it might not still have been 
his, but it would have been the same 
as if it were. Was some sort of curse 
really upon it? Not, perhaps, the oldest 
primal, but the abhorrence of the Wisest 


of the Sons of Man who declared 
that the love of it was the root of 
all evil. Nobody, literally nobody ex- 


cept some crack-brained philanthropist 
like Tolstoy, or some socialistic antic 
like Shaw, had ever instructed us to be- 
have as if we believed this Son of Man in 
the matter. Practically we all behave 
as if we did not believe him, but believed 
that somehow, in spite of appearances, 
the love of money was the root of all 
good. Without the love of it we should 
not labor to gain more of it than we 
needed. Tolstoy once advised an anx- 
ious capitalist to burn his money, and 
our friend perceived that if he had done 
this he would nct have lost his seventy- 
five or eighty dollars, which must now 
go on comforting in larceny the thief who 
had stolen it, or in corrupting the honest 
person who had found it, but had not 
force of character enough to carry it to 
the Lost Articles Room. Clearly, if our 
friend could reason to any such end as 
this he is already an enemy of society, 
or in the way of becoming one, and for 
his own sake and all our sakes we must 
wish that his money may never be re- 
stored to him; he can do no good 
with it. 
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HENRY MILLS ALDEN 
HE creative imagination seeks an ture. Some of those participating in the 
outward investment, as the soul contest and who already had a devel- 
itself seeks incarnation. Religion, oped poetic sensibility, overlooking the 


art, and literature—all having their 
source in the creative activities of the 
soul—fnd naturally their embodied real- 
ization in some worldly guise; in the old 
pagan world, the guise of nature, but, 
in our Christian altruism, adopting 
rather that of humanity. 

Literature has always—perhaps more 
so in former eras than in our own—clung 
closely to the concrete, eminent human 
deed. In epics, like the Iliad, reflecting 
the heroic of a race, it was not the 
deed or the doer, simply as human, that 
was celebrated. The heroism, to be ac- 
counted for, must have been super- 
human. Later, when the estimate of 
human possibilities had become so liberal 
that aristocratic lineage was deemed 
sufficient substitute for divine descent, 
the muse of heroic verse relegated her 
task to Clio, who presided over plain 
prose history. But the stately record 
did not concern itself with plain human- 
ity. Now that history has in this re- 
spect been transformed and is mainly a 
record of the development of peoples, 
the old glamour that appealed to the 
imagination of the poet and inspired 
chronicler has quite departed. 

Nowadays peoples generally enlight- 
ened, whose attention is engaged by im- 
portant political and military events, are 
looking upon history in the making. 
But history includes so much else, espe- 
cially in social evolution, to say nothing 
of the woriderful disclosures of Science, 
that wars and political conflicts, how- 
ever impressive in themselves and as 
affecting the deepest emotions of those 
engaged, are likely to overwhelm rather 
than stimulate literary sensibility. Thus 
when the present war began, the most 
thoughtful of our critics saw nothing in 
the prospect but peril to creative litera- 


age 


depressing horrors and dismal conditions 
of trench warfare, found 
indomitable heroism themes for lyrics 
that have imperishable worth. The 
story writers do not find any inspiration 
in the actual incidents of modern war- 
fare, but they make impressive an 
event serve an emotional purpose in 
helds remote from the scene of action. 
Such a use can have no directly pertinent 
significance. 

H. Wells, Mr. Britling S 
Through, has made the war serve 
speculative purpose in_ his 
fashion, which is more that of a thinker 
than of a creative novelist. Since that 
novel was written events have occurred 
which have transformed the itself 
in our vision of it. Discussion as to the 
apparent cause of the conflict has ceased 
to be pertinent, in view of its now oo 
dent significance, not as a political « 
military event, but as an essential part 
the clearing-up stage—in the social evo- 
lution of humanity. From this point 
of view we do not ask when it will end; 
seen as primarily constructive, it will 
never end, any more than it began in 
August, 1914. 

All our estimates—of material losses; 
of victories or defeats, as measured by 
territory gained or lost; of sacrifices 
sustained — are subject to revaluation. 
Something within us that is eternal, 
wholly of the Soul, is being embodied in 
time and in the world. It is not a new 
vision, only clarified into luminosity 
disclosing its reality convincingly. The 
great sacrifices involved give a spiritual 

value to heroic enthusiasm. 

The actual participation of the Ameri- 
can Republic in the war set the final seal 
upon the new vision. Indeed, but for 
the opening up of a new prospect for the 
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restoration of the lost liberties of Poland, 
Bohemia, Rumania, and the southern 
Slavs—exploited and despoiled peoples 
reaching from the Baltic to the Adriatic 

the United States had properly no 
part or lot in the struggle. The preser- 
vation of the balance of power in Europe 
was directly no concern of hers. The 
objects proposed to themselves by either 
of the opposing alliances at the outbreak 
of the war, and making that outbreak 
inevitable, disclosed interests confined 
wholly to the great European powers in 
their rivalry for commercial and martial 
supremacy. 

Becoming instantly Continental in its 
scope, the war necessarily involved Eng- 
land and its colohies and, much later, 
Italy; but for two years, apart from 
German violations of international law, 
there was nothing in the objects, as 
definitely stated by the opposing bellig- 
erents, to appeal to American sympa- 
thies, however actively these were en- 
gaged in the relief of distressed victims. 
In the mean time the Americans were to 
a demoralizing extent reaping enormous 
profits from the conflict. 

This was war, in its old and familiar 
aspect. But before its third year was 
completed an invisible and hitherto un- 
suspected spiritual movement marking 
a new era in the evolution of humanity 
a movement circumscribing and dissolv- 
ing the currents shaped by the selfish 
designs of irresponsible governments, 
whether of autocracies or of incompletely 
realized democracies—was unmistak- 
ably disclosed. Creative as Life, it 
might be trusted to determine its own 
issues from its central principle of human 
sympathy. It held out the promise of 
the freedom of all peoples, of those who 
had lost it and of those in whom it slept, 
aw aiting resurrection; a promise to re- 
store order out of the anarchy of modern 
diplomacy. There is no force in the 
world capable of resisting that promise. 

The dawn of this destiny was only 
foretokened by the sudden and almost 
bloodless revolt of Russia. One of the 
chains that bound Poland was broken. 
The voice which had found articulation 
to the western Poles, to the Czechs of 
Bohemia, to the Balkan peoples held in 
bondage to Austria, and which uttered a 
message of doom to the military au- 
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tocracy of Prussia, had already been 
anticipated by the American people, 
who found in it an echo, not of the dis- 
cordant ambitions which ushered in the 
colossal strife, but of their own most 
fondly cherished traditions and hopes, 
in which Frarce had once played so 
important a part. They could now see 
the war as, in its essential character and 
in its possibilities, which included all the 
peoples of the world, pre-eminently an 
American war. Here was a call upon 
them for the ideal devotion of all they 
were and of all they possessed in the 
cause of freedom and humanity. 

The vision did not exclude the peril to 
themselves, which was sharp enough to 
arouse to action those who did not see 
its transcendent aspects or who scorned 
these as foolish idealism. To those who 

Saw it, it was an inspiration. Pacifists? 
The war was itself becoming a militant 
peace, and those engaged in it the 
peacemakers. Conscientious objectors? 
There was no conscience apart from 
commitment to service. 

It is this transformation of the war in 
its final stage that leads to a revision of 
former judgments of its effect upon lit- 
erature and upon all creative activity in 
faith and art. It has itself ag a part 
of all this. As we have said, it is no 
longer a merely martial or alice’ 
event; engaging the energies, intelli- 
gence, and interests of all modern civili- 

zation, it is essentially as well as super- 

ficially the world’s life, which it is the 
office of literature to reflect and in- 
terpret. Bringing the peoples of the 
world together in ruinous conflict, it has 
brought them to a pass where recon- 
ciliation is the necessary condition to 
finding any thoroughfare, and this in- 
volves the purgation of every one of 
these peoples that shall burn away the 
barriers between them. Beginning with 
a Hymn of Hate, it must end on the note 
of human sympathy inaugurating co- 
oper rative reconstruction. 

For a time we may expect an espe- 
cially earnest literature on an exalted 
note of tension, in poetry, the essay, and 
fiction. But creative work can never be 
divorced from beauty, grace, and easy 
charm. Literature will follow the freer 


life of the world into larger and easier 
ways. 
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The Journey’ 


LOGUE) 


4 MON 


BY MAY 

[She outs her-head out of the cab win 

OW, Philip, are you sure you i ft we 

area window open just a crack, so Blue- 

bell can squeeze in? ... Oh, that’s 

ill very well, but I mean perf sure 

not just 7 um sure— . ldo hope you 

iren’t going to start bad-tempered, Philip 

you know the — warned you not to 

get tired or excited in your present state of 

nerves. I’m doing all can to you, 
but 


Save 


No, I haven’t an enormous lot of lug- 
gage, either—only five pieces, without count- 
ing the two suit-cases, the large and small 
and the three trunks—that’s not much. 
Besides, it’s only for you. You don't. want 
me in rags, do you, and disgrace you! ° 
Oh ves, I forgot the basket. Oh yes, and the 
hat-trunk—though I don’t count it as any- 
thing, as it isn’t really a trunk nor exactly 
a box so it doesn’t matter 

But do, please, go and take another look 
about the And only leave it up 
actly the right height for Bluebell. She’s 
so tiny she can get in a small space, and I 
should have a fit for any other cat to be in 
the house. That’s not at all nice of you 
you needn’t cast any slurs on Bluebell— 
thoroughly well-behaved cat. 
Of course she won't have 
needn’t snort like that. 
And perhaps you'd better take another 
look round and see if Katie has emptied the 
pan under the refrigerator.— Please don’t put 
on that bored expression and say you have 
already attended to those things! I know 
you think you have, but I can’t be certain 
unless you look again. And, for goodness’ 
sake, don’t let’s argue all our domestic affairs 
before the cabman. 

Oh, Philip, please, I shall be so upset 
the whole trip if you don't relieve my mind 
and do as I ask. You’re awfully forgetful. I 
don’t mean it’s anything against you, but 
you just are. Now, your own mother said, 


bags, 


Ww indow ° 


she’s a 


Visitors. So vou 


(* Stage and Platform Rights Reserved by the 
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FISK 


when she made us that perfectly terrible 
v sit last spring 

[He doesn’t stop to hear, but starts obec'ient 
ick the house The cabman, red if face and 

pr sleepy, nod n the box. The 

7 nua 7 / j On k 7 he 11é Luh an 
amazingly agile thoug! decrepit tail She, in- 
ide, sits upright and alert, counting the various 
bags, suit-cases, ete Presently He returns.| 

Well, was it all right? Now vou 


needn't say, of course, in that superior way, 
because it might just as well have not been, 
Wait a minute. Do you know 
I’m not quite positive whether it was twelve 
pieces we had or not. I can’t remember if 
I counted Dicky as a piece or—or a thing. 
I do recollect considering it, but I don’t know 
how I decided it in the end. I thought if I 
counted him as a piece, it would make thir- 
teen, and you know how superstitious I am 
about that, sol don’t I think you'd better 
gO back and take another loo 

Oh, Philip, I am sorry if you feel tired 
already, but, really, it isn’t my fault, is it? 
I’m doing all I can What’s the matter 
with this man? Why don’t we go on? 
Yes, he is asleep. What a dreadful-looking 


of course. 


horse—it’s nothing but bones. Tell him 
we've got to catch a train. 

[The cabman, aroused, makes some inaudible 
but di re spect/u ] ré? yy and tne veh 1cl under 


way. 
It will seem nice to get off and leave our 
bothers and troubles behind for a_ while, 


won't it? Now, P hilip, you said that in 


a very funny tone—just as though you 
meant . . . Well, perhaps you didn’t, 
but All right. 


I think I’ve thought of every last thing 
so you can’t complain of my memory. (She 
rummages about on the front seat among the 
luggage.) Why—I believe I’ve forgotten my 
umbrella—or, rather, I don’t know where it 
is. Anyway, it isn’t here. Where did you 
put it! But you must have put it 
4 uthor) 





somewhere 1 remember perfectly well 
That’s just it, if you had brought down 
the things vourself, instead of Katie, you could 
tell where it 1s I know You said 
there was no need for me to carry my um- 
bre lla to-day, as it w isn't going to rain, but 
now you are any more aware of what the 
weatner 1s going to do than any one else, ts 
a mystery to me No one can tell what 
weather 1s going to do it just takes a notion 
into its head and goes off ind does it 
Well, there’s nothing to do but go back 
ifter the umbrella I'll hdget the whole way 
if | don’t have it with me It’s lucky I in 
isted on starting so ¢ irly | felt a lot of 


things were going to happen Fell him to 
turn round Now, it’s not a bit of use 
to say it’s bad luck to go back—vyou're just 
trying to put me off It would be much 


worse luck to spoil this hat! You'd have to 
buy me a new one it would all be your 


fault Well, it would You always 
want things explained out [here are some 
things that are so, } any reason, and 


that’s the end of them. So tell him to turn 
round 

Good heavens! He ne-early upset 
us! What’s he grumbling like that for? 
[here must be something the matter with 
him. l haven't liked his looks all along 
Vell him to stop it Oh, Philip, don’t 
b exasperating it’s too ridiculous to say 
Who ever heard of a cabman 
being tired?—let alone this time in_ the 
morning! I tell you there’s something 
wrong with this man. And whenever I say 
there’s something wrong, I’m always right 
He bumpe d right into the 
urb! And look—Dicky is flying all over his 


cage I’m not fussing 


he’s fir 


(,00 oodness! 


I suppose 
he has got to earn his living, as you put it, 
but there’s no reason why he should knock 
us all over the road! There, he nearly had 
us over that time. Still, 1f you wish to sec 
me murdered under your very eyes 
Sticking out where? Well, I never! 
If it isn’t the umbrella! Didn’t I tell you 
| never forget anything? We're so nearly 
home now, perhaps you'd better get out and 
just take another look ... Very well, 
but you needn’t snap at me like that. Tell 
him to stop before he turns around again 
I want to get out w hile he does it. + cs Yes, 
I shall, Philip—this man certainly doesn’t 
know his business and I’m not 


| This 1s cut short by the driver makir ich 
7 harp turn the horse head 1 pointi 
vard the Cad window. He gazes 1n contem- 


- 


Philip—take that horse away. He’ll kill 
us! Oh! 


{ muttered apology 1s forthcoming from the 
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re } The q ma l i? ia 
in” ] 


anything disagreeable to him, 
Philip. Don’t make him angry—he might 
Say something horrid to us. | wonder wh 


Don’t say 


he wears that long overcoat with only on 
button in this warm weather. I’m almost 
inclined to think he’s drunk! . Oh, that’ 
i! to say he’s all right | don’t 
call him all right. 


all very Wwe 


Uhere, he’s got him started again. Don’t 
you think you might get out and lead that 
horse? At least we'd be safe. If we hadn't 
planned for this early train we could hay 
found a taxi He’s going ove 
every hump and bump in the road! Do get 
out. . . . Very well—lI suppose my feelings 


Goodness! 


in the matter don’t count for anything 

Phe re | forgot to stop the newspapers and 
to tell the milkman not to leave any mor 
milk. Tell him to turn aroun No, I don’t 
think we'd better risk it. | can’t forget hov 


herce that horse looked. Just make him 
stop and you get out and walk there it 
won't take you but a few minutes. .. . Well, 


perhaps you're right, as he really is pomted 
toward the station. But | do think you 
ought to report him. 

What? .. . Where?—Why, there is 
something trickling out of the basket 
Botheration! It must be the syrup-bortk 
leaking. I didn’t think the cork was tight 
enough, and Katie didn’t, either. She is so 
stupid sometimes. She shouldn’t have let 
me put it in like that. How careless of her! 
You'd better take your handkerchief and 
wipe it up. Well, why didn’t you bring 
two? ... No, I’m sorry, but you can’t get 
in your suit-case for another. ] had to put 
in a lot of things at the last moment I'd for- 
gotten and hadn’t any other place to stick 
them in. Katie and I had an awful time 
getting it to shut, and if you open it again 
we can never close it. Yes, | do know 
your dress shirts are in it. But they’re all 
right. I just rolled them up in one corner 
when I put my thick boots in. . . . I wish 
you wouldn’t get excited like this, Philip 
and over such a trifle, too. You ought to 
remember what the doctor said about keep- 
ing quiet and not getting— . . . But I told 
you the shirts were all right, and are we going 
to watch that syrup drip any lo-on-onger 

We'll certainly be killed before we get to 
the station, and I'll have this stiff feather 
ruined knocking against the top of the cab 
every time he jounces us like that! He seems 
to be getting worse. He shouldn’t larrup the 
poor beast like that. Just see the w ay he’s 
hitting it—when he doesn’t miss him. 

Thank you, dear. Give the basket a good 
wipe while you’re about it. Heavens! what 
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i mess I do hope you! white flannels are 
all right. . Yes, | know they re in the 
suit-case, too, but when | found so many 


little odds and ends left over—almost at the 
last gasp, as you might say, why I took them 


out and thought I would tuck them in the 


basket on top ot the tomatoes and syrup, 
and then the basket seemed rather full so 
we had to squash down the lid a bit—that’s 


I’m awfully 
| hope vou re not going to be cTOss 


Now, Philip ir, don’t say 


the way it must have happened 
SOITY 


about it 


anything you will regret later, and do re- 
member what the do No, I don’t 
agree with you—every man in’t get 
excited over such a thing. But I’m perfectly 


villing to explain I did have a good reason. 
For a long while I have felt perfectly SUTrE 
Katie was taking things to her aunt she 


roes 
to se and | determined this time. shx 
shouldn’t; so | brought them along 
con 1 1 The 
es Yer n plens ” 
Oh, Philip, we can’t sit in these seats 


have taken them. One of 
them 1s thirteen You know how | feel about 
that—it always brings me bad luck And, 
don’t you remember, it was the thirteenth of 
\pril when we Oh, | 


shouldn't 


you 


were engage d? 


didn’t mean it that way, dear, you know | 
didn’t—and wouldn’t even if | had. 

They were the only two left’... 
No, of course you couldn’t help it. That old 


gentleman in the skull cap and white side- 
whiskers, down at the «¢ nd of the car, doe sn’t 
look as though he would mind anything. 
Ask him if he would sit in one of these seats 
say I’m afraid of thirteen. Do, that’s a dear. 

No, he wouldn’t, either. : Well, all 
right. 

[ suppose if one of us has got to sit in this 
awful number it had better be you—it would 
be safer But | have a feeling—yjust the 
way I did about the cabman—that this isn’t 
going to be a lucky journey. 


. . « What did you say, Philip? I didn’t 


hear. Never mind. This is going to be 
the sunny side—you ought to have thought 
of that. Oh yes, I forgot. Still, you 


might have asked—not that it matters the 
way things are. 

Would you mind running after the news- 
boy, dear, and getting me a magazine? .. . 
Oh, something I'll like—something I haven't 
seen,—I don’t know.—Thank you. Dear 
me, [’m afraid it’s going to be awfully hot. 
This sun No, I can’t thing 
when you pull the blind down—leave it up. 


see a 
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{ wish I'd brought a thick veil—the cinders 
are frightful No, if you shut the win- 
dow we'll roast. 

I think you had better put as many things 
up in the rack as you can. That’s right. 
Oh, | think [ll have the small brown bag 
out—the one you’ve put at the bottom 
| may want it... 

Now, Philip, | want you to sit down 


quietly and rest yourself. Remember what 


the doctor said. You know vou look quite 
done up | hope you aren't coming down 
vith something—typhoid, perhaps; there’s 
always plenty around—if you look for it. 


Do you think you have any fever? You look 
rather flushed. That’s good. 

I wish you wouldn’t hide yourself behind 
that papel | can't see And this 
woman back of me keeps kicking my chair. 
| wish you'd tell het 
to do now? 


All right, 


be long 


you. 


What are you going 
into the smoke r? 
if you want to leave me, but don’t 
| heard of a man traveling with his 
wife, who fell off a train just going from one 
car to another. Now what a silly thing 
as though a man with a wife fell off 
a train on purpose! . Well, it may sound 
natural to you, but it certainly doesn’t to me. 
Now don’t be long gone, and I do hope you 
won't smoke—you know the smell of tobacco 
always upsets me on a train 
(.4 considerable period cme slanses.| 
Oh, Philip, | was just going to send the 
porter after yvou—lI thought something had 
happened. I kept thinking of that man who 
fell off the train. What have you been doing 
all this time? 
ing bac k 
Philip, you smell terribly of smoke 
Surely, you haven't Well, | don’t see 
how SO much of the smell could cling to you 
just because you have been in the 
with men who ha smoked. 
I believe you, still nif 
niff) conhdence in you (57 
be silly. I told vou I believed you 
| was just wondering a while ago whe ther 
I would like this place after we get there 
. . . Suppose I did select it—that’s no reason 
| shall like it. That’s all very well to 
say I’m sure to, but you never can tell with 
me. Suppose the beds are hard or the pillows 
lumpy, or the food wrong, or You 
are a comfort, Philip—you always look on 
the bright side. 

What did the conductor say then? 
Next station is Oh, now you 
haven’t got time to go back in the smoking- 
car—you'd better begin to get all the things 
out of the rack now—I don’t like to be hur- 
ried at the last moment. Be careful of the 
green bag—it’s got bottles in it! 


Csoing 


to say 


| thought you never were com- 


same Car 
Of course 
if | hadn’t perfect 


Don’t 


ours? 
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Better Than He Knew 
I was in the days when theories 
potent and experiments alluring that my 
little third-grade children wondered why 
Columbus didn’t fall off when he got to the 
other side of the earth. They couldn’t see 
what held him to the earth With hollow 
spheres, magnets, and needles I tried to ex- 


were 


plain gravity. 

The next day I asked them to write about 
what we had cork pen- 
holders were compressed by determined fin- 
vers Anxious voices asked for the spelling 
of this word or that. 

Surely the lesson had been a success. They 
understood gravity. They worked every 
day and all day, these patient little plodders, 
vet none of them got from this lesson as much 
as Roy, big of eye, ponderous of body, slow 
of wit. He made inky scrawls, the first un- 
forced work he had ever done. His heavy 
hand, ink-blackened with earth stains, rose: 

‘**How do you spell poverty?” 

“Poverty, Roy?” I could not understand 
why he wanted this word. 

“Poverty,” he repeated, proud that at last 
he had remembered something—‘‘the thing 
you told us about, the thing which holds a 
man down to the earth.” 


discussed. | he 
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Sau ail Last 


Her Choice 
()* a cle ar, cool « vening in the early spring 
1 


man on a horse crossed the ridge of a 
Kentucky mountain, and, seeing a cabin in 
the valley, turned his horse in that direction. 
lhe cabin was whitewashed and clean. The 
mountaineer and his family sat on the porch. 
Several children played in the yard. The 
stranger arrived at the gate and was invited 
in and sat down on the porch with the 
family. 

“Stranger,” asked the mountaineer, “are 
you interested in our oil up here?” 

“Well, no,” said the stranger, “I haven’t 
much faith in oil. I hear of these people who 
suddenly strike it rich, but I never tnd 
them.” 

The old man chuckled and said: “I am 
one. Yesterday I was poor; to-day I am 
rich. I was just asking my family, now that 
we could have things, what they would 
rather have. Now John, here, he wants a 
horse, and Molly wants a new dress, and 
Susie says she’ll take books. By the way, 
wife, what would you rather have?” 

The old lady never hesitated a minute. 
“Well,” she said, “I’m pretty tired cut- 
ting wood with a dull ax; I'll take a new 


ax. 
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The Bird 
pupils in a 


T° the 


natural-history 
the teacher put the fol- 
lowing question: 


4 lass 


“What 
that has a 
neck, has something to 
do with trimming big 
hats, does its fighting by 
scratching and kicking, 
and often gives cause to 
men to be afraid?” 

After reflection 
one of the pupils replied, 
“| know.” 

“Well, what ts it?” 

‘An old maid!” 


creature 1s It 


very long 


some 


A Recommendation 
R. Bowen, a neighbor 
of Mr John Cole, of 
Wisconsin, was anxious 
that his friend buy a plot 
adjoining his own in the 
cemetery, and pe rsuaded 
Mr Cole to 


pany him to 


landscape oe! a 
advantages, Mt Bowen added: 
think, John, there isn’t a 


= And 
Democrat within three hundred feet!” 


PHI 


a€cconr 
“view the 
After enumerating various 


just 


Thought He Dreamed It 
H notice yo’ been goin’ to dat post- 
office pow’rful reg’lar ob late, Mistah 
Johnson. Who am yo’ correspondin’ wif, 
female?” 
ored miss. 
**No, ah ain’t. But since ah been a-readin’ 
in de papahs ‘bout dese ‘conscience funds’ 
ah kinda thought ah might possibly git a 
lettah from dat ministah what married me,” 
returned Sam. 


some questione d a ¢ hocolate -col- 


PITCHER: 





DRAWER 





A Diplomat 

WITTY novelist, who was at one time 

in the British embassy at Trieste, had ac- 
companied his sister to London for a little 
social pleasure, neglecting the formality of 
asking for leave. Upon his arival in London 
he was invited to dinner by a prominent 
statesman. 

“Delighted to have you with us,” said his 
host. “You will meet your chief.” 

The novelist, with some embarrassment, 
suddenly remembered why he should tear 
himself away; but before he could effect his 
Lord was announced and im- 
mediately espied him 

“Ah, Mr. Miles,” he blandly, “I 
didn’t know you were in England; in fact, 
I was not even that you 
had asked for a leave.” 

*“N-n—, my lord,” stammered 
the novelist, disconcerted for a 
moment only; “No, my lord, I 
would be 


escape 
said, 


aw are 


thought it more re- 
. spectful to your lordship for me 
4 to come and ask for it in_per- 
Ny TR son.” 
Wo. ye 
a, 
Sze 
My Precious Darling 
AMMA: “Don’t cry, dear. 
Which one of the twins hit 
you?” 
“Yes, Mrs. Hen, my husband has joined Dear: “ The one with the black 
the navy—he’s looking for submarines!”’ eve.” 








HARPER’S 





A Wise Urchin 


HE teacher was trying to convey an idea 

of devotion to the members of her class 

** Now suppose,” she said, “a man working 
on the river-bank suddenly fell in. He could 
not swim and would be in dange I of drowning 
Picture the The man’s sudden fall, 
the cry for help. His wife knows his pert! 
and, hearing his screams, rushes immediately 
to the bank. Why rush to the 
bank?” 

Whereupon a boy in the rear exclaimed, 
‘*Why, to draw his insurance money 


scene, 


, 
adoes she 


Scientifae Management 

S Mr. Holter walking through the 
Park one afternoon he noticed a very 
tired-looking little boy seated on one of the 

benches with his chin resting in his hands 
“What is the trouble, my boy?” queried 
the kind old gentleman. 
“T wish I was rich,” 


was 


was the answer. 


“What would you do with your money if 
you were rich?” asked Holter. 

“T'd buy 
swered the little chap, 
kite out of the 
my legs off.” 


a great big motor-car, sir,” an- 
“so I could fly my 
back of it without running 
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A Practical Suitor 
Hk Mitchell family 
sisted of five girls, all of 
them beautiful with the excep- 
tion of Mabe l, the eldest, who 
easily made up in capability 
and good sense what she lacked 
in looks. 
\ worthy young man was a 
frequent caller at their home, 
but seemed unable to decide 


con- 


W hich one he w 1s he dt 
marr 

Mabel, however, had ideas 
of her own, and one evening 
when he called she appeared 
with arms bare to the elbow, 
her hands white with flour 


“Oh, you must excuse my aq 
pearance, Mr. White,” 
i) baked piles and 
cake and bread in the kitchen 
all morning, and the cook wa 
ill, so I prepared dinner afte: 
ward - 


she 


CX6 laime d 


[he young man was deeph 
impressed. After 
thought he said: 

“Mabel, there is a question 
hin I wish to ask you and on yout 
answer will depend much of 
my life’s happiness.” 


a moment's 


Yes?” she murmured. 
“Mabel,” said he, in a 
deep, earnest voice “I am aboutt o propose 
to your sister Grace Will) you make your 
home with us?” 


A Modern Fable 


E \RLY in the spring an industrious hen 

laid fifteen eggs and promptly began the 
task of incubation. In due time five pullets 
and ten roosters were hatched. After teach- 
ing them to scratch for themselves, she laid 
some more eggs and hatched another brood. 
Finally they were able to take care of them- 
selves, and one fine morning the mother re- 
marked to herself: 

“Now [’ve worked pretty hard this sum- 
mer and I’m going to take a day off and see 
what my other children are doing.” 

She soon found the pullets, but could see 
nothing of the roosters. Leading the way 
behind the barn, out of hearing of the rest 
of the fowls, she cautiously asked: 

“Girls, where are the boys?” 

“Why, mamma, haven’t you heard?” 
asked one of the pullets. “There was a 
Methodist conference here last week and the 
boys all entered the ministry.’ 
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By Correspondence 
: ASTUS “What's 
ewine to do dis fall 
JOHNSON “T's owine 
open a scnoo an’ teach 


chicken-stealin’ by n 


Unhealthy 
ARSON MILES was a rN 
rather dry speaker, but { ( 





ccasionally he proved that (7 
ne had a read\ Wit \\ 7 
One evening he was ad / f 
dressing his congregation ‘ 
on the beauty of leading ! 
an upright life, when he MY 
suddenly paused, olanced - 
round =the church, and Lovesick AutotsT (extracting tacks from tire): S/ 
beck yned to the sexton - j - 
**Brown,” said he, in a : 
ear, distinct tone of voice, 
is the sexton approached the pulpit, “open A Reasonable Request 
i couple of indows on eact! side ot the A! the railway station a father and an 
hurch, pleas ‘ eight-vear-old were purchasing some truit. 
‘Beg your pardon, sir!’ exclaimed the The boy wanted two oranges, but his father 
exton, with a look of great surprise ** Did would only consent to one 
I understand you to say ‘Open the windows’? “Father,” said the youngster, persua- 
It is a very bitter cold night, sir.” sively, “if | were twins, would you buy the 
“Yes, | am well aware of that, Brown,” other boy an orange, too?’ 
vas the cold, hard reply of the minister, as “Certainly, my son.” 
he gazed around the church, “but it. is “Well, father, you surely are not going to 


not healthy to sleep with the windows cheat me out of another orange just because 
shut!” I am all in one piece!”’ 

















Partor Map: “ Pardon, miss; but there’s a burglar down-stair 
Lapy oF THE Hous! sleepily * Tell him I’m not at hom 








The Mouse 


BY MARIE LOUISE TOMPKINS 


( NE time I saw a funny thing An’ fly right up! It will get fixed 
Run ’round my gram’ma’s house! Lots sooner if I'll please 
It was all gray, wif bright black eyes Stand off a little ways instead 
It was a little mouse Of leaning ’gainst her knees. 
Right under gram’ma’s kitchen stove, 
\-nibblin’ on a crumb. “You don’t like little Mr. Mouse?” 
I called my gram’ma, “ Please come quick!” [ asked my gram’ma ’gain. 
But gram’ma wouldn’t come! My gram’ma made her mouf all tight 
Jus’ like a line, an’ nen 
She wrapped her petticoats all ’round She put th’ red trap on th’ floor. 
An’ ran the other way, I watched her put it there, 
Until that little Mr. Mouse \n’ | mus’ keep away f’um it 
Went ’way, ’way off to stay! Or I will get a scare. 
Nen gram’ma went somewheres an’ got 
A little round red trap But I’m a-waitin’ ’round ’cause I 
It’s got four dangly, bent-up pins, Mus’ tell him not to chew 
An’ places that will snap. Up things that’s in my gram’ma’s house, 
An’ what we bof mus’ do 
She put a little piece of cheese Is keep ’way f’um th’ round red trap 
Right on each dangly pin, "Tain’t safe for him to stay. 
But soon as gram’ma gets it fixed He’d better pack his childrens up 


The other ones begin An’ move right straight away! 








